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THE MONEY MARKET. 


Money, which last week had been made artificially easy 
by the distribution of the War Loan dividend financed 
in part by temporary Government borrowings from the 
Bank, has this week been much more stringent. The 
fact that Monday was a holiday meant that calling by 
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the banks for making-up purposes had to be concentrated 
into three days instead of the normal four, and on 
Wednesday new money commanded 38 per cent., while 
the market narrowly escaped resort to the Bank. Dis- 
count rates are also stiffer. On Wednesday a firm 2} per 
cent. was quoted for three months’ bills, and the follow- 
ing day the absence of Continental buying helped to 
drive the rate up to 2,5; per cent. 
* a * * 


The main development of the week was the decision | 


of the Bank of England to deliver for the time being 
standard gold against its sales in place of fine gold, as 
had been its practice during recent years. The implica- 
tions of this change in procedure are dealt with on 
another page. So far the net result has been to move 
the gold export point of the Paris exchange from 
123.89 franes, first to 123.64 franes, and later, after one 
of the London refiners had reduced his charges, to 
123.78 franes. The establishment of this new gold 
export point also made it possible for buyers on French 


account to bid up to 85s. O$d. per oz. for this week’s 


Cape fine gold, and on Wednesday £444,000 of the 
£476,000 available in the market was taken at this 
price. France also took £230,739 of gold from the Bank, 
this presumably being standard gold sold at the Bank’s 
statutory selling price. 

* * * * 


Market opinion seems divided on the question as to 
whether the Bank was justified in changing its pro- 
As pointed out elsewhere, the Bank is only 
bound to deliver standard gold, and the holidays afforded 
a good opportunity for it to revert to the strict letter of 
the law with the least possible dislocation to all con- 
On the other hand, the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the appearance of the reparation loan and 
the release of the funds mobilised in Paris in preparation 
for it may mean that the drain of gold to France has 
If so, it is argued that the Bank might 
well have waited to make the change until such time 
as Paris, the only centre affected, was no longer draw- 
It is also said that any suspicion 
that obstacles are being placed in the way of foreign 
centres withdrawing gold may promote rather than 
This makes it all the more important 
to make it clear beyond question that the Bank is simply 
reverting to its legal obligations of delivering standard 
gold, that it is doing so not as a matter of policy but 
because its stocks of fine gold are running low, that the 
change may not be a permanent one, and finally that, as 
pointed out elsewhere, the existing apparent premium 
upon fine gold in the market finds its counterpart in 


cedure. 


cerned. 


nearly ended. 


ing gold from London. 


check the outflow. 


pre-war experience. 
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% % % % |% 
SECOND: dkscnsecencs 3 3 3 3 34 (May 1, ’30) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate | 1 1 1 1 14 (May 1, ’30) 
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The Bank return reflects mainly the Whitsun holidays 
and the return to normal after the distribution of the 
The former factor accounts for the 
increase of £4,203,665 in the note circulation and for the 
decrease of £3,902,343 in the reserve, while the latter 
explains the contractions of just over twelve millions in 
Government Securities and bankers’ deposits, these last 
The re- 
duction in the banking department’s outside liabilities 
has outweighed the fall in the reserve, so that the pro- 
portion has improved from 48} per cent. to 51] per cent. 


War lu yan dividend. 


being now back at the low level of £58,822,000. 


NEW YORE. 

Our New York correspondent cables :—Money is a drug 
on the market, and promises to be still easier early next 
week in connection with Treasury tax date financing. 
The Treasury $400 million issue has been six times over- 
subscribed. 








brokers’ loans for the week are down $103 million, more 
than cancelling the increase of the past three weeks. 
The Federal Reserve System has again added largely to 
its Government bond holdings, but has reduced its bills, 
and member banks have paid off $29 million of dis. 
counts, bringing down the total of reserve credit by $35 
million. The New York banks are entirely out of debt 
to the Reserve. The ratio of the system is up to 83 per 
cent. 
THE STOCK MARKETS. 

Though the direct effect of Wall Street liquidation was 
confined mainly to international counters, the Stock 
Markets remained dull and apathetic after the Whitsun 
holiday. Gilt-edged stocks were easier on the unfavour. 
able trend of the foreign exchanges, but European bonds 
were steady as a whole, on the eve of the Reparation 
Loan issue. Home Rails were marked down on disap. 
pointing receipts from holiday traffic. Industrial stocks 
suffered a further slight recession, but for the most part 
withstood the cold wind from Wall Street more success. 
fully than might have been expected. Royal Mail stock 
became a nominal market on the appointment of a special 
committee to overhaul the group’s organisation and 
finance. Rubber shares remained idle, with the com- 
modity at a ‘‘ record ’’ low level. The effect of satisfac. 
tory oil company dividends was largely negatived by un- 
favourable developments in other centres, and the weak- 
ness of base metal prices tended stringently to limit 
business in many shares, with the exception of Kafirs. 


THE COMMODITY MARKETS. 

The Whitsuntide holidays have accentuated the 
stagnation which already prevailed in most markets. 
Coal stocks are heavy, demand poor, and prices conse- 
quently easy. There is not much new business in iron 
and steel, and no sign of activity in cotton. The raw 
wool situation remains favourable and with the termina- 
tion of the wages dispute Bradford is hopeful of regain- 
ing some of the lost ground. Conditions in the jute in- 
dustry remain idle. The hide and leather markets have 
been fair, when account is taken of the holidays. Vege- 
table oils and oilseeds, especially cotton seed, are very 
inactive. 

‘THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

The Foreign Exchange market was only fairly active, 
the main feature being the sharp fall in the Paris rate 
discussed in another column. New York went rather 
against us from 4.852% to 4.853. Montreal gained } at 
4.853. Paris moved sharply from 123.92 to 123.78 after 
123.67. Brussels was better by 4 at 34.813. Milan was 
unchanged on balance, after hesitation, at 92.73. Madrid 
was again erratic, and fell away from 40.07 to 41.0 
offered. Amsterdam gained + at 12.08,,. Berlin was 
unchanged after some fluctuation at 20.36. Switzer- 
land moved sharply against us from 25.10 to 25.064, and 
was at one time below that level. The Scandinavian 
exchanges all moved against us, Stockholm falling from 
18.10} to 18.09}, whilst Oslo gained } at 18.15}, and 
Copenhagen 34 at 18.154. Of the South American eX 
changes, Rio lost 4d. at 544d., and Buenos Aires 3d. # 
421d. Montevideo was weaker again at 444d. In the 
Far East the rupee was firmer and gained yd. # 
Is. 54#d., as was the yen at 2s. 04$d., which advanced 
also by the same amount. Batavia was firmer at 12.07. 
In the forward market, New York was unchanged at 4 
cent and 8% discount. Paris went from 3 and 5 centimes 
premium to either side of par for both periods. Brussels 
was steady at one and 24 centimes discount. Milan ws 
at 10 and 27 centesimi discount, and Madrid at one an 
44 centimos premium for the two periods respectively. 
Amsterdam moved from par to discounts of } cet 
and + cent, while Berlin remained unmoved at i 
and 8} pfennigs discount. Silver recovered to 1634. 
for spot, and 1644d. for forward. The China silver &* 
changes rallied in sympathy, Hongkong gaining 44. at 
1s. 3$d., whilst Shanghai rose by 14d. to 1s. 63d. 
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THE INDIAN COMMISSION—SURVEY. 


tus first volume of the long-awaited Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission has been issued this week, 
ad bas had the immediate effect of focussing attention 
wn the essentials of the Indian problem. This volume is 
wnfined to a description of the situation and of the pro- 
vss made under the Reforms, leaving to the second 
‘lume, which is to follow a fortnight later, the Com- 
nission’s recommendations and proposals. Some have 
joubted the wisdom of this division, particularly as it 
prolongs for a little while a condition of uncertainty. 
But the care with which the Report has been studied, 
sad the attention paid to it in the Press, have amply 
justified Sir John Simon’s experiment, for it is quite 
wrtain that, if the whole Report had appeared simul- 
taneously, attention would have been given merely to the 
gecific proposals, whereas under the present scheme 
the public have a little time to ponder on the striking 
picture that the Commission have painted. This period 
‘yr consideration is invaluable, for though the British 
public through Parliament are responsible for India, it 
cannot be said that the conditions described are known 
tomore than a tiny handful. 

The chief impression made by the Report, salient 
features of which are summarised on later pages, is that 
i the complexity and many-sidedness of the problem. 
The vastness of the country, the tiny proportion of 
literates, the multitude of races, religions, castes and 
languages, the acute problem of communal differences 
und the difficulty of electing a representative parliament 
fom constituencies some of which are as large as Eng- 
land and Wales, are set out with striking illustrations, 
tut at the same time with obvious sympathy and under- 
tanding. Clearly, the Commission are inviting Great 
Britain, on the one hand, and India, on the other, to 
fee up to perhaps the most difficult constitutional 
problem in history. But it is obvious that they do not 
xt out these difficulties as an indication that the task 
et them is impossible, for after referring to the historic 
declaration of 1917, the Commission declare that ‘‘ the 
nly proposals worthy to be considered are proposals . . . 
nspired with the honest purpose of giving ’’ to that de- 
caration ‘* its due effect.’’ Again, almost at the end of 
his volume, reverting to the state of opinion in India, 
thy make the significant observation:—‘‘ While the 
experienced Indian member of the Services will admit 
he benefits of the British Raj and realise the difficulties 
a the way of complete self-government; while the 
nember of a minority community, putting the safety 
if his community first, will stipulate for safeguards; and 
while the moderate may look askance at extremist 
uethods which he will not openly denounce; all alike are 
sympathy with the demand for equal status with the 
turopean and proclaim their belief in self-determination 
‘or India.’’ In other words, they recognise that in spite 
fall differences and difficulties India, like other eastern 
‘untries, has found a bond in the universal desire for 
tationhood and equality of status. 

While, therefore, this Report does not present a case 
lor doing nothing, it does suggest that the solution is not 
ne that can be attained merely by adopting some existing 
“nstitution, whether from Europe or from some country 
Nerseas, seeing that there is no case which ts in the least 
“mparable. That of the United States is perhaps the most 
italogous in point of size of territory and population, but 
'té American constitution was created by a small and com- 
bitatively homogeneous population; the vast influx of 
ople of many races and tongues came later and 
‘‘pted themselves to the structure already existing. In 
india the problem is to create a constitutional structure 
- 4 vast population—nearly three times as big as that 
» ‘he United States—and to accommodate it to their 
“story, their traditions and the passive state of the mass 
Ot the people. 


rn constitution of 1919 was the first serious attempt 


° develop self-government. At the Centre it created 





a Parliament consisting of a Legislative Assembly 
and a Council of State, but it did not give this body 
control of government, for though it votes the budget 
and legislates, it can be over-ruled by ordinances of the 
Viceroy or by the certifying of financial measures. In 
the Provinces the experiment was carried further by the 
device of dyarchy, in the hope that by placing such 
services as education, health, etc., under Ministers 
selected from the Council, while retaining law and order 
and finance in the hands of members of the bureaucracy, 
an opportunity would be given for gaining experience in 
parliamentary government, training a number of Indian 
politicians in leadership and administration, and develop- 
ing a sense of responsibility with regard to a group of 
Government activities vitally concerned with the life of 
the people. 

It would be a profound mistake to regard this constitu- 
tion as having been a failure. At the Centre, although 
the Government has had reserve powers, it has rarely 
used them, and has been able commonly to command a 
majority with the aid of official and nominated members, 
it has been subject to public questionings, and has had to 
defend itself in open debate. Members of the Civil Ser- 
vice, trained to administer rather than to talk, have had 
to play the politician, and in many cases have done it 
with remarkable success. The Report fairly describes 
the growing influence which Indian opinion, acting 
through the Assembly, has been able to exercise and the 
tendency of the Government to defer to it. One of the 
most striking illustrations of this deference to India’s 
wishes is the Fiscal Convention which was recently 
described in the Economist. In the Provinces great 
efforts have been made to develop the social services and 
any impartial observer would admit that for this, among 
other reasons, a great change is coming over the condi- 
tions of life and the social customs of the country. 

At the same time, the account given by the Commis- 
sion indicates the very definite limits of the progress 
which can be made under the present régime. In the 
Legislative Assembly opposition has often tended to be 
factious, and criticism has been made not with a sense 
of responsibility, but—as Mr Patel recently admitted— 
for the purpose of embarrassing the Government. In the 
Provinces, the Ministers have tended to become part 
of the governmental machine, and, except in certain 
cases, there has been little sign of the creation of parties 
in their support. They have also had entirely inadequate 
resources to develop the great services entrusted to them. 
The system has, of course, worked very differently in the 
various Provinces. In the densely peopled but poor pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, the Council, meeting for only 
two or three weeks in the year, has on the whole very 
little influenced the course of government. In Bengal, 
with a population larger than that of Great Britain, but 
with a very straitened budget and with Moslem and 
Hindu communities almost equally divided, Ministers 
have constantly been the object of bitter attack, accen- 
tuated by communal feeling; and for a period their 
functions were taken over by the Government. In 
Madras, something much more like parliamentary 
government has evolved, and it is not surprising that the 
Government of Madras as a whole recommended to the 
Commission that a unitary cabinet should be set up in 
that Province, responsible to the Council. This varied 
development is complicated by the existence of the 
Indian States, many of them enjoying treaty relations 
with the Crown and with varied rights and privileges, 
but none of them subject to the Government of British 
India. Nevertheless Sir John Simon’s letter of October 
16th to the Prime Minister made it clear that, in the 
Commission’s opinion, the problems of British India 
could not be entirely separated from those of the Indian 
States, and the scheme of the Round-Table Conference 
was designed to secure ‘‘ the full co-operation of all 
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parties and interests in the solution of the Indian 
problem as a whole.”’ 

It is not surprising, then, that the first impression of 
the Report should be unsatisfying to those in India who 
are disposed to think that a short cut is possible to 


India of some ready-made constitution, and that they 
should have jumped to the conclusion that the Commis- 
sion will turn down India’s demands; or that it should 
have been received by those in this country who hold 
that autocracy is the appropriate method of government 
for India and that we should revert to the method of a 
firm hand, as lending support to their view. Both of 
these opinions, however, miss the true moral of this 
Report, which is that, while India has begun to take a 
hand in shaping her own destiny, the constitutional 
problem which she presents is unlike any other in history 
and calls for a solution adapted to her own special cir- 
cumstances. If this preliminary Report succeeds in bring- 
ing home this idea to the public opinion of Britain and 
of India, it will have achieved its purpose. 








MR BALDWIN AND THE FARMER. 


In his recent trek round the country on his ‘‘ Home and 
Empire ’’ campaign Mr Baldwin has been addressing 
industrial audiences, and to them he hag been expound- 
ing the blessings of ‘‘ Safeguarding.’” On Whit Monday, 
for a change, he faced a purely agricultural audience in 
the purely agricultural area of Suffolk, and was naturally 
constrained to produce the Conservative remedy for the 
agricultural malaise. The result is most uninspiring, 
for the remedy is the old, old remedy trotted out in 1923 
—a guaranteed wheat price to be financed out of the 
revenue on industrial tariffs, with the added bait of 
restrictions on imports of barley and oats. So, after 
seven years, Mr Baldwin has re-committed himself to 
precisely the same policy, of safeguarding for industry 
and wheat subsidy for the farmer, which led himself and 
his party to destruction seven years ago. Nobody is 
satisfied, except, apparently, the National Farmers’ 
Union, and even to them we shall venture to suggest 
some second thoughts. Lord Beaverbrook is positively 
angry, if we may judge by the contumely hurled at Mr 
Baldwin in the Evening Standard, and the split in the 
Conservative party has been widened and deepened. 

The gist of Mr Baldwin’s speech is this :—Industrial 
troubles we can deal with by safeguarding, but agricul- 
tural troubles cannot be dealt with that way, because 
the towns are too dog-in-the-manger to allow the country 
to share in the supposed benefits of tariffs. Therefore, 
says Mr Baldwin in effect, we must look for another 
way. We will promise the farmer a remunerative price 
for his wheat, and the money necessary for this will 
be derived from the revenue we shall obtain from protec- 
tive duties on industrial imports. Mr Baldwin naively 
supposes that he has devised a scheme for extracting 
the farmer’s subsidy from the townsman’s pocket with- 
out the latter noticing it. For ourselves we rate the 
intelligence of the townsman rather higher; and as for 
the farmer himself, although this old promise re-dressed 
may look at first sight like ‘‘ ninepence for fourpence,’’ 
we would counsel him to look again. As we shall show 
in & minute, if adequate revenue is to be provided to 
subsidise a wheat price such as the farmer desires, a very 
wide measure of industrial protection will have to be 
introduced, and the farmer will find his costs rising on 
all hands. Mr Baldwin, when speaking to Paul the 
farmer, says: ‘‘ I will rob Peter to pay you.’’ But is 
the farmer certain, when he reviews the whole of Mr 
Baldwin’s policy, that he will not in the end find himself 
playing the réle of Peter? In many countries and at 
many times farmers have had that sad disillusionment 
over a protectionist policy which looked alluring at first 
sight. 

Now let us look a little closer at Mr Baldwin’s pledge 
to the farmer. He ventures on no figure for the 
guaranteed wheat price. He will ‘‘ arrange’’ one in 
close consultation with the farmer—a rather ominous 














prospect for the consumer or taxpayer. But the farmer, 
through the Union, has already told him the price—dig, 
per quarter. This means that on the basis of recent prices 
the cost might reach nearly £1 per quarter as the subsidy 


| from the public funds. On the basis of current wheat pro. 
responsible government by means of the importation into | 


duction that means an annual bill of some £5 million. 
But we presume that Mr Baldwin’s aim is to encourage 
and increase wheat production at least to the pre-war 
average, and if he succeeds up goes the bill to some £7 
million. That sum would have to be found out of ‘‘ Safe. 
guarding *’ revenue, and since in the full year 1928-29 the 
total revenue received from all existing safeguarding 
duties was only £2} million, the extension of duties on 
industrial goods which Mr Baldwin contemplates must be 
very formidable indeed. Incidentally, since memories are 
short, we may remind the heavily-burdened taxpayer 
that the operations of the Wheat Commission in its 
brief span of life cost the Exchequer no less than £104 
million. Once bitten, twice shy. 

So much for Mr Baldwin’s promise. But what about 
the possibility of his fulfilling it if the country allowed 
him to try? If the subsidy is to be of any use to the 
farmer, savs Mr Baldwin, ‘‘ it is of the utmost import- 
ance to make this firm for a period of years, and to 
make it so firm that it will be almost impossible for 
any Government to interfere with it, after we have 
done.’’ How this permanence is to be achieved is not 
explained, nor can it be explained. No Government can 
bind its successors in the matter of expenditure of public 
money, and least of all in this case, where the money is 
to be derived from protectionist duties which are only 
too likely to be swept away by an alternative Govern. 
ment. To put it bluntly, Mr Baldwin’s promise to the 
farmer regarding the permanence of a subsidy is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

The essence of what has happened is that Mr Baldwin 
has once again stumbled up against one of the supreme 
difficulties which always beset the Protectionist. If you 
set up tariffs on industrial imports you raise agricultural 
costs and the farmer has to be compensated somehow, 
although, as the tariff history of the United States and 
Canada shows, the farmer seldom finds that the compen- 
sation proves adequate. So you promise public support to 
the farmer. The picture is idyllic—the towns saving 
themselves by taxing the wicked foreigner, and the duties 
paid by the foreigner used to save the farmer. The 
foreigner is the deus ex machina. Really this is vieur 
jeu, and if the country would not believe it from the 
lips of a fervent Joseph Chamberlain, they are hardly 
likely to accept it from a timid Baldwin after a quarter 
of a century of fiscal education and discussion. 

Mr Baldwin’s attitude to the economic troubles of 
this country (both industrial and economic) is as much 
out of touch with realities as is his bizarre description 
of the agricultural labourer as “* about the last surviving 
specimen of the skilled craftsman in this country. The 
supreme need of agriculture, as of industry, is reorganisa- 
tion for the achievement of more economic and more 
efficient production and marketing. What Mr Baldwi 
offers is an artificial jerry-built shelter behind which al! 
present inefficiencies may be sustained and perpetuated 
All may have their reasons for deploring the decline 0 
British agriculture, and may resent the fact (which 1 
none the less a fact) that, as a nation, we have found tt 
desirable, in this age of intense international epecielior 
tion, to concentrate more upon industrial production am 
to buy more of our food from abroad. Nor do such facts 
as these absolve us from the need to study the means by 
which the efficiency of what is still our greatest amet 
may be increased. Every avenue of science and researc 
of practical co-operation, of security of tenure, of eee 
marketing, of selective production (and under this _ 
Mr Baldwin’s insistence on wheat must be critically 
examined) should be explored, and explored as 4 — 
party question by the best experts wherever they are to 
be found. Agriculture and industry have their separate 
problems. But they have this in common, that they 


cannot hope to achieve salvation through a policy which 
throws their burdens on the taxpayer and absolves them 
from the urgency of setting their own houses in effective 
good order. 
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A RESTORATION A LA ROUMAINE. 


Ir one is born Prince Charles one seems to be marked 
down by destiny for exile and restoration, but apparently 
the restoration is apt to miss fire unless one has the luck to 
be born Charles Il. Certainly, on the morrow of the suc- 
cessful restoration of Charles If Hohenzollern to the throne 
of Roumania, the most friendly wish that any Englishman 
can offer up for him is that he may reign as long and as 
comfortably as his namesake Charles II. Stewart, and may 
escape the meteoric career of poor Prince Charlie. By 
every rule of superstition, King Carol’s chances are good, 
for it is obviously the magic number that does the trick. 
At any rate, the luck does not depend on the kind of 
vehicle in which the aspiring deus ex machind descends 
upon his ancestral soil. The vehicle, after all, is a mere 
creature of the day. It did not avail Prince Charlie that he 
descended on British shores, as did Charles II, in a 
wooden sailing-ship; and, contrariwise, Prince Carol has 
not been wrecked by descending on Roumania, as Charles 
Hapsburg descended on Hungary nine years ago, in an 
aeroplane. With that, we leave the occult side of our 
subject to the consideration of astrologers, psycho-analysts 
and historians, and proceed to the order of the day. 

The order of the day in this case seems to be ‘‘ business 
as usual,’’ for, happily, this Roumanian restoration is not 
an earth-shaking affair. The peace of Europe is not 
threatened ; and even the domestic life of Roumania herself 
does not seem likely to be seriously ruffled. The Roumanian 
regents have proved as accommodating as our own Pro- 
tector Richard Cromwell. (May they die in their beds, 
as he did!) Without bloodshed, the exile is on the throne; 
and the incident boils down to a personal question. King 
Charles II is presumably pleased ; Mr. Vintila Bratianu is 
undisguisedly disgruntled; and as for little ex-and-future 
King Michael, who knows what he is feeling? After all, 
he has tried the job, while his father has not. Perhaps the 
newly-created Grand Voivode of Alba Julia knows already 
that it is not all beer and skittles being ‘‘ a crowned head.”’ 

When one turns from the personal to the political side, 
the key to the situation is to be found in the fact that 
Prince Carol fell out with the Liberal Party, which, being 
interpreted, is the Brothers Bratianu. It was the Bratianu 
regime that caused his departure from the country and his 
legal exclusion from the succession to the throne—an act 
accomplished on the 4th January, 1926. This key-fact was 
sufficient to throw Prince Carol into the arms of the 
Bratianus’ opponents; and from this point of view King 
Carol’s return is a natural sequel to the downfall of the 
Liberal Party and the accession of the Peasant-Tran- 
sylvanian coalition to power last year. 

Now the fortunate fact is that the side on which King 
Carol finds himself in Roumanian politics (whether by 
statesmanlike choice or by lucky chance, we need not 
inquire) happens to be the side of the angels. The present 
Government is the first reasonably democratic and dis- 
interested Government that Roumania has enjoyed since— 
we might almost say, since the creation of the Roumanian 
State. And it is of immense importance that this Govern- 
ment, long overdue, should endure. With her territory 
doubled since the War and her social and economic life 
turned upside down, Roumania is perhaps more desper- 
ately in need of reconstruction than any other country in 
Europe at this moment. And this is a matter of European 
interest; for if Greater Roumania were to collapse, half 
the peoples of the Continent would be by the ears. Except 
on her Polish and Czechoslovak frontiers, Greater 

oumania is surrounded by enemies. She is also—or, 
tather, therefore—a member of the Little Entente and of 
the French system of military alliances, a factor whose 
implications are obvious. 

We have said enough to show that the restoration of 
hing Carol is interesting politically in so far as it bears on 

'8 question: Is the Liberal Party going to remain out of 
Power? Is the Transylvanian-Peasant Coalition going to 
tfemain in office? For a moment, Monsieur Maniu’s resig- 
tation made it seem as though the whole political situation 
= Roumania were going into the melting pot; but later 
> a0 indicates that he resigned, not because the restora- 
‘on was a blow to his régime, but partly on a question of 
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etiquette and partly because he was taken by surprise. 
Under whatever leadership, the Coalition looks like hold- 
ing together, whereas the Bratianu family has already 
split—and if the family splits to-day, the Roumanian 
Liberal Party will split to-morrow. On the whole, then, 
it appears that the restoration of Charles II will have a 
stabilising effect on Roumanian political life—the bene- 
ficiaries being just those elements which ought to be 
stabilised in the best interests of Roumania herself and 
of her neighbours. So we may set out minds at rest, 
ignoring the slight shiver of apprehension which runs 
through the shell-shocked nerves of our post-war genera- 
tion whenever these Balkanic alarums and excursions 
occur. 


One general reflection suggests itself: South-Eastern 
Europe is a kind of ‘‘ birds’ sanctuary ”’ for the restitution 
of the Monarchy, which is almost everywhere else extinct 
outright, or worn to a shadow, in the modern world. This 
is partly just because the Balkans are backward ; but the 
prestige of Monarchy there is perhaps also partly ex- 
plained by the fact that it still has a positive function to 
perform. For all these Balkan States, the supreme task, 
since they came into existence, has been to naturalise 
themselves as members of the western family of nations; 
and one of the practical ways in which they have set 
about doing this has been to take dynasties for themselves 
from among the lesser branches of the international royal 
family of Western Europe. When the modern history 
of Roumania and her Balkan neighbours and contem- 
poraries comes to be written in perspective, this function 
of their adopted royal families will probably stand out 
as a factor of considerable social and cultural importance ; 
and the undoubted political importance of these dynasties 
probably flows from this. Their political importance 
certainly surprised us during the War; and the latest 
news from Roumania shows that it has not diminished 
since then. 








THE REPARATIONS LOAN. 


At midnight on Tuesday the negotiations over the 
Reparations Loan were completed, and on Thursday 
morning the prospectus of the London quota was adver- 
tised. The lists opened on Friday and were due to close 
on or before the following day. Thus the Reparations 
Loan, or, to give it its official title the ‘‘ German Govern- 
ment International 54 per cent Loan, 1930,’’ has now 
at last made its appearance. 

The Loan is to be issued in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States of America. The allocation 
is apparently as shown in the following table :— 


National Currency Dollars 
(000’s omitted) 


MINNIS 3 2 *cweeescagerarsucnladeues belgas 35,000 4,870 
eee a atgl aaaaae wide frs. 2,515,000 97,900 
Sok tisenenaiecsbinanerennes mks. 36,000 8,390 
WMA INURE | oscccccccscccccccescatcswccess £ 12,000 58,390 
IN ccs sane cacenecceenederncneres fi. 73,000 29,400 
i indbiainionvensibeneimirinacuninnens lire 110,000 5,800 
MIN ooo dou ds cat uaawadanunacansee kr. 110,000 29,500 
EE See Re frs. 92,000 17,750 
NNN orton Ween acacunNacencaiacuneanas $ 98,250 98,250 
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If these amounts are reduced to a common currency, | naturally come not out of the unconditional annuities 


the fact emerges that France and the United States have 
each make themselves responsible for 28 per cent. of the 
total, Great Britain for 17 per cent., and Holland and 
Sweden for 84 per cent. each. The remaining 10 per 
cent. is shared among the other participants, Germany 
herself taking only 2.4 per cent. The total amount of the 
Loan is somewhat in excess of $300,000,000, but when 
the issuing bankers’ commissions have been deducted, 
it is estimated that the effective yield will be approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. 

The details given in the British prospectus clear away 
many doubis that had arisen in the minds of the public 
during the course of the negotiations. The British bonds 
are to be to bearer, in denominations of £100, £500 and 
£1,000. Principal and interest will be payable in sterling 
at the Bank of England, London, but ‘‘ payment, at the 
option of the holder, may also be obtained on any foreign 
market where the Loan is quoted, in the currency of that 
market at the current rate of exchange.’’ The German 
Finance Minister’s statement amplifies this clause in 
the prospectus by saying “‘ payment may be obtained 
in any foreign market where any issue of the Loan is 
quoted. .’’ In other words, the bond is a “‘ national ’’ 
bond with a ‘* national ’’ coupon. - The fact that pay- 
ment can only be obtained in other centres at the 
rate of the day proves this, and even including the 
German amplification the clause grants no further con- 
cession than is usually to be found in loans appearing 
simultaneously in several centres. 

The nominal rate of interest is 5} per cent., and the 
price of issue is 90 per cent. in all centres except Paris, 
where the fact that the French quota is free of French 
taxation has enabled it to be offered at 98} per cent. 
It is believed that the price as between the borrower and 
the issuing banker is in many centres 86 per cent., the 
latter taking 4 per cent. as their commission. The 
margin of 8} per cent. by which the French issue price 
exceeds the foreign issue price will be paid over to the 
French Government through the Caisse d’Amortisse- 
ment. The whole Loan will be redeemed by a cumula- 
tive sinking fund, calculated to extinguish the Loan by 
June 1, 1965. It will be applied by purchase in the open 
market at a price which is at or under par, and by draw- 
ings to be made each April, when necessary to supple- 
ment purchases. The German Government also has the 
option to redeem the whole Loan on July 1 of 1935, or 
any subsequent year. Interest is payable on June 1st and 
December Ist, and a first payment of £1 17s. per cent. 
will be made on December 1, 1930. The flat yield is 
£6 2s. 23d. per cent., and the yield, allowing for re- 
demption on the terms specified above, is £6 13s. 8d. 

The Loan is the direct and unconditional obligation of 
the German Government, and if, in return for this 
special guarantee over and above the general obligations 
of the Young Plan, the German Government has 
obtained any subsidiary assurances from the creditor 
Powers, it but serves to strengthen the bondholder’s 
security. The sums required for the service of the 
Loan will be paid over monthly to the Bank for Inter- 


national Settlements, who are the Trustees for the 
bondholders. With the exception of bonds issued for the 


capitalisation of part of the unconditional annuities for 
the purpose of the internal conversion of the National 
Debt of a creditor Power, all further issue of bonds must 
be made through the B.I.S. and will rank pari passu 
with the present Loan. The German Government has 
created a fixed direct annual tax of 660,000,000 marks on 
the German Railway Company for 37 years, to act as a 
guarantee for the service of the Young Plan annuities. 
The German Finance Minister also recalls that the 
unconditional annuities amount to 612,000,000 marks, 
excluding the service of the Dawes Loan, whereas the 
service of the present Loan only requires 95,700,000 
marks. Moreover, only two-thirds of the proceeds of 
the pyésent Loan represent the capitalisation of a portion 
of the unconditional annuities. The remaining one-third 


is retained by the German Government and will be used 
to provide for German railway, post office, and telegraph 
The service of this last portion will 


requirements. 


but out of the general revenue of the Reich. 

The net result is that a small proportion of the un- 
conditional annuities has been mobilised, and the 
German Government is also raising a loan of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 for its own purposes. The flat yield 
of about 63 per cent. compares very favourably with that 
of 72 per cent. represented by the issue price of the 
Dawes Loan, and is also the same as that of the 
Japanese Loan issued a few weeks ago. The cost to 
Germany, however, is high, judged by the rate at which 
British Government loans can be raised, and it ig con- 
ceivably higher than it would have been had the Loan 
been postponed until the Young Plan had had a fair 
chance to prove itself. Precipitancy is the main criticism 
that might be made of the decision to issue the Loan 
this summer, and had those concerned seen fit to wait 
for a year or two, mobilisation might have been possible 
on less onerous terms. Inasmuch as the total amount of 
the annuities is fixed and the service of the Loan is a 
direct charge upon them, the burden falls in reality not 
upon Germany, but upon the recipient powers. Had 
they waited they might well have found that they could 
have bartered a smaller proportion of the annuities and 
still received the same amount of ready cash. 











THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT.) 


THe fact that a Government which, in the words of Mr 
H. J. May, the retiring President of the Co-operative 
Congress, *‘ is nominally the most favourable to co- 
operation,’’ is now in office, has sobered the political 
enthusiasts who have dominated of recent years the 
annual assembly of the co-operative movement; and that 
which opened on Whit Monday at York has steadily 
applied itself to matters of internal organisation, and has 
discussed co-operative rationalisation and the dubious 
entry of credit trading in a cool and calculating mood. 

On the first day a cold douche was unexpectedly 
administered by Mr May, whose position as secretary ol 
the International Co-operative Alliance gives him an 
authoritative place in the movement. Last year at the 
Torquay Congress he questioned the wisdom of the intro- 
duction of the mutuality clubs into the movement, and 
on Monday he referred to the system as the abrogation of 
the co-operative position. The sales of the retail societies 
last year rose 7 per cent.; but there was an increase of 
18 per cent. in the debts of members and of 20 per cent. 
in the accounts owing by members in connection with 
credit clubs. Having thus startled the delegates on the 
economic side, he went deeply into the political policy 
that has latterly thrown the co-operators into the Labour 
arena, and criticised the attitude of the Co-operative 
M.P.s with regard to the Coal Mines Bill, the Local 
Authorities Enabling Bill, and the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Act. Such an introduction was well calcu- 
lated to send the annual assembly along the considera- 
tion of its own internal matters. 

The past year was a period of progressive advance, and 
the sales and eapital of the retail distributive societies 
rose surely and steadily. The sales of the wholesale and 
the retail societies totalled well over £335,000,000, and 
240,000 workers were employed in co-operative factories, 
mills, and shops. It is, however, the figures with regard 
to the retail societies which present the really accurate 
view of the position of the movement. There are now 
6,378,000 members of distributive societies with a share 
capital of £110,353,000 and a loan capital of £14,051,000 
—increases of 11 and 15 per cent. respectively in the past 
vear. More than £61,000,000 has been invested in the 
co-operative federations and in Government and 
municipal stocks. Rather less than £40,000,000 is repre- 
sented in land, buildings, and fixtures used in trade, an 
just over £20,000,000 in stock-in-trade. The sales were 
£224,465,000 and there was a profit of £27,000,000, 
which, after paying £4,685,000 as interest on share 
capital, was available for distribution as dividend on put- 
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Such were the main developments upon which the 
President of the Congress based his address. As one of 
the business directors of the movement, he naturally 
jlso dwelt upon internal policy and advocated that the 
jeal retail societies should be less concerned with the 
return of high dividends on purchases than with the 
lowering of the retail prices to a national fixed level. 
Those responsible for the policy of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society have often challenged the practice that 
now exists of different prices being enacted for co-opera- 
tive productions in various parts of the country. Dele- 
sates to the Congress endorsed his view that the time 
has come for national fixed prices for co-operative produc- 
tions being established by the central body in collabora- 
tion with the local units. 


But wider issues have also come before the Congress 
and in its Report the Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union pointed to the modern ‘‘ Empire Free Trade "’ 
campaign as being ‘* disguised Proteection,’’ and 
declared that ‘‘ an Empire is not enough for the Co- 
operative Commonwealth and while the British co-opera- 
tive movement hag done more for the establishment of 
efective trade relations in staple commodities between 
the Dominions and Great Britain than the loudest of 
Empire orators, co-operators recognise that no ties of 
blood, race or sentimental kinship can claim prior con- 
sideration to the common ties of universal human co- 
operation.’’ Attention was drawn to the view that 
“international cartels must be counterbalanced by inter- 
national co-operative commerce, and the sooner the move- 
ment realises the desperate urgency of the pooling of 
co-operative productive resources and sources of raw 
materials the more hopeful will be the prospect.’’ Some 
of the leaders of the C.W.S. have endorsed this view, 
Mr J. T. Davis, one of the directors, voicing the Free 
Trade position, and another, Mr W. R. Blair, describing 
“Empire Free Trade ’’ as a wayward child of Protec- 
tion. The necessity of developing inter-co-operative trade 
was urged by the delegates from the co-operative move- 
ments of France, Germany, Sweden, Russia and Switzer- 
land, and the way to overcome trading barriers between 
the co-operative movements of the various countries will 
be more fully considered at the forthcoming International 
Co-operative Congress at Vienna. The efforts made to 
impose a merely Empire bond of Free Trade had 
evidently aroused the co-operators to a keener interest 
in the international movement. It will stimulate the 
demand for the removal of tariff barriers between the 
nations where co-operative business is widening beyond 
their own boundaries. The co-operative productive enter- 
prises of the Continent are studying the free imports of 
taw materials which are helping British producers, and 
the possibility of a changed economic outlook is indicated. 


Immediately Congress resumed on the second day, 
the Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander rose to tell the co-operators 
that they could do better inside the Government than 
out, and that they could not do more till they obtained 
4 majority Government. But the speech did not remove 
tom the minds of delegates the disturbing impression 
made by Mr H. J. May on the previous day. Leaders 
like Mr W. Gallacher, of Glasgow, made further pro- 
‘ests against the neglect of the co-operative viewpoint 
by the Government, and the administration of the 
Ministry of Health under Mr Arthur Greenwood was 
mstanced as an example of the influence of permanent 
officials on Cabinet Ministers. Altogether, it wag clear 
that the incursion into the political arena has aroused 
antipathies not easily overcome. 

Getting again to business matters, Congress grew 
steadier when the organisation of a national co-operative 
milk supply was considered, and it was resolved to set 
up Trade Advisory Boards to co-ordinate the work 
of the wholesale and retail societies along departmental 
‘ines. Milk, meat, coal, and other commodities, the con- 
‘tol of which has been threatened by the advocates of 
Municipalisation in the Labour Party, are to be 
separately organised. 

This was the most important decision of the Congress, 
Which regarded the setting up of these National Co- 
°perative Trade Boards as a means of competing with the 








Proprietary Articles Traders’ Association and of counter- 
balancing the schemes of rationalisation in progress in 
several of the distributive trades and the productive 
businesses that supply many of the co-operative societies 
with their stocks. Thus the Congress came back to con- 
cern itself with the consumer per se—the original pur- 
pose of the movement. 








INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 
REPORT.—VOL. I. 


In view of the great importance of the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission we give below a summary 
of the salient features of the First Volume, issued last 
Tuesday. Reference to the sections of the Report deal- 
ing with the Army in India and Indian Education will 
be found in Notes of the Week. In our next issue we 
propose to summarise the Commission’s survey of the 
System of Public Finance. 


In presenting their Report on the momentous issue of 
the future government of India, the Statutory Commis- 
sion have clearly been impressed both by the magnitude 
of the question which they were called upon to solve and 
by the consideration that its solution must ultimately 
depend not only on the nature of their recommendations 
but on public opinion. The education of such opinion to 
appreciate the essential factors in the situation was, 
indeed, an important part of the Commission’s task, and 
the statement of the reasons for issuing the first volume* 
of their Report, entitled ‘‘ Survey,’’ a fortnight in 
advance of Volume II., merits quotation. 

‘* The problems connected with the future constitutional develop- 
ment of India are of such complexity and importance that we are 
unwilling to see our proposals for their treatment thrown into the 
arena of discussion and controversy before there has been time to 
examine and digest the survey of the present position on which our 
recommendations are based. . .. In handling matters so various 
and so vital, it appears to us to be absolutely necessary first to 
establish the greatest possible measure of agreement as to the funda- 
mentals of the Indian problem, before hastening to consider the 
method, the pace and the direction of the advance that can now be 
made along the road to its ultimate solution.”’ 

As to the eventual goal, the Report from the outset 
leaves little room for doubt. Under the terms of the 
Royal Warrant the Commission was ‘‘ appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions in British India . 
and [to] report as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of representative 
government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree 
of responsible government existing therein.’’ The opening 
pages of the Introduction, however, recall the nature of 
the historic announcement made by Mr Montagu to the 
House of Commons on August 20, 1917:— 

‘*The policy of His Majesty’s Government . . . is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. . . . Progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The British 
Government and the Government of India . . . must be judges of 
the time and measure of each advance, and they must be guided by 
the co-operation received from those upon whom new opportunities 
of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
bility.” 

This declaration was recapitulated in the Government 
of India Act, 1919, from Section 84a of which the Com- 
mission’s appointment derives, and has recently been re- 
affirmed and emphasised. The Report, accordingly, 
states unequivocally :— 

‘‘ We enter upon our task, therefore, upon the basis and assump- 
tion that the goal defined by Mr Montagu represented the accepted 
policy to be pursued, and that the only proposals worthy to be con- 
sidered are proposals ... inspired with the honest purpose of 
giving to it its due effect. . . . On the one hand . . . whatever the 
obstacles, the object stands as the declared goal of British-Indian 
policy. On the other hand . . . . the decision as to the immediate 
future must largely depend upon a just estimate of the results and 
consequences of the steps already taken.”’ 

To the framing of such an estimate the Commission 
have addressed themselves in the present volume. But 





* Cmd. 3568. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. net. 
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before doing so they have presented, first, “* in a com- 
pendious form, a statement, as accurate and impartial as 
we can make it, of what India is,’’ and, secondly, a 
concise objective picture of the existing constitutional 
structure, administrative and judicial systems, and the 
system of public finance, with whose working since 1919 
they were primarily concerned. 


Background of the Problem. 


The description of the ‘* Conditions of the Problem ” 
begins by emphasising the fact that India, with an area 
twenty times that of Great Britain, and a population 
nearly two and a half times that of the United States, 
is not a country but a sub-continent, holding a “* varie- 
gated assemblage of races and creeds,’’ though ** a sense 
of unity is growing.’’ Agriculture and pasture occupy 
71 per cent. of the population, only 10 per cent. of which 
live in urban areas, and ‘‘ the main characteristics of 
village life are still those of the centuries anterior to 
British rule.’’ On the other hand, apart from the great 
Indian landlords and the ‘‘ capitalists,’’ in whose hands 
‘“‘ large-scale manufacture is being superimposed on the 
ancient fabric of an elaborately subdivided and pre- 
dominantly rural society,’’ there is emerging an educated 
class prominent in the leadership of Indian political 
opinion, who have imbibed the traditions and thought of 
the West, and yet are “‘ keenly conscious of unity with 
the mass of the Indian people whose minds are set in the 
immemorial traditions of the East.’’ 

Such a contrast illustrates the complexity of the back- 
ground of the Indian problem, which is, in fact, not that 
of an entity but of a conglomeration of diversities. The 
Commissioners point out that the existence of 70 million 
Mahommedans, dispersed among 216 million Hindus 
representing a widely different type of culture, gives rise 
to a basic antagonism expressed both in economic com- 
petition and in violent communal feuds. The social 
structure is further complicated by the caste system 
among Hindus and the position of the ‘‘ depressed 
classes,’’ who constitute 30 per cent. of the Hindu popu- 
lation. Moreover, apart from the separate existence of 
the Indian States, of which the Report remarks with 
reference to the Butler Committeet: ‘‘ The future 
development of India cannot be envisaged without bear- 
ing fully in mind . . the Crown’s obligations to them,”’ 
the Commission was evidently struck by the diversity of 
the features, racial and economic, of the Provinces of 
British India proper, and significant emphasis is laid on 
the distinctive character of Burma. 

In this great sub-continent, lacking even the unity 
which Western Europe may be said to possess, govern- 
ment before the reforms of 1919 had three cardinal 
features :— 

(1) The concentration of authority at the centre ; 


(2) The control over legislative functions exercised by the 
Executive ; 


(3) The ultimate responsibility of the Imperial Parliament for 
the whole of Indian government. 

The “‘ over-riding unity ’’ of the Centre, and the 
subordination of the provinces to it, may be traced back 
to the Charter Act of 1833, by which the Governor- 
General of Bengal became the Governor-General of 
India; the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and 1892 set up 
bodies that were essentially deliberative in character, so 
that even after the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 the 
Executive’s control of legislation was fully preserved; 
and, down to the introductions of the Montagu Reforms, 
** behind the Governor-General in Council, and co-exten- 
sive with all executive action, lay the theoretical respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State ’’ in Whitehall. 


The Act of 1919. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Report laid down four 


governing principles to be embodied in the new constitu- 
tional structure :— 


(i) There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control 
in local bodies and the largest possible independence for them of 
outside control. 

(ii) The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps to- 
wards the progressive realisation of responsible government should 
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Le taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once 
and our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
permit. This involves at once giving the Provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative, and financial 
of the Government of India which is compatible with the dus 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. 

(iii) The Government of India must remain wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and saving such responsibility, its authority in esgep. 
tial matters must remain indisputable, pending experience of the 
effect of the changes now to be introduced in the Provinces. In the 
meantime, the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged and 


made more representative, and its opportunities of influencing 
Government increased. 


(iv) In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the control 
of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India and provincial Governments must be relaxed. 

The Act of 1919 accordingly set up in each of the eight 
major ‘* Governors’ ’’ provinces (a ninth, Burma, was 
added in 1923) a ‘‘ unicameral and triennial legislature 
called a Legislative Council.’’ At least 70 per cent. (in 
Burma 60 per cent.) of the members were to be elected, 
and it was intended that the franchise should be 
‘* broad.’’ It was found possible, however, only to confer 
the franchise on about one-tenth of the adult male popu- 
lation, the normal qualification being residence in the 
constituency, plus the payment of a small amount in 
land revenue, rent or rates; and even so “ a large pro- 
portion of the voters are illiterate.’’ The distribution of 
seats has also been complicated by the concession to 
Mahommedans and Punjab Sikhs of communal elec- 
torates, so that they may vote for candidates of their own 
faith, and the system of ‘‘ reserved ”’ seats for minorities 
also exists in Madras, Bombay, and elsewhere. 

Bills passed by a provincial legislature require the 
assent both of the Governor and of the Governor-General, 
and the Governor may overcome unwillingness of the 
legislature to pass proposals put before it by certifying 
that the passage of a Bill (or a “* grant,’’ i.e., a Vote in 
Supply) is ‘‘ essential for the discharge of his respon- 
sibility for the subject.’’ This power of “* certification,” 
however, relates only to ‘“‘ reserved,’’ as opposed to 
‘* transferred,’’ subjects—a distinction fundamental in 


the system of provincial ‘‘ dyarchy ’’ to which the Act of 
1919 led. 


The System of Dyarchy. 


Since that Act, and the Rules made under it devolving 
certain subjects to the provinces, the Government of 8 
province has been committed in relation to ‘‘ reserved ”’ 
provincial subjects (notably Irrigation, Land Revenue, 
Famine Relief, Justice, and Provincial Borrowing) to the 
Governor-General in Council—members, not exceeding 
four, appointed by the Crown—and in relation to ‘* trans- 
ferred ’’ provincial subjects (notably Local Government, 
Health, Education, and Public Works) to the Governor 
acting with Ministers. These Ministers are appointed by 
the Governor and theoretically hold office at his pleasure, 
but the power of the Legislative Council to refuse supply 
makes ‘* the continuance of the confidence of the Council 
essential to their retention of office.’ In the dyarchical 
distribution of functions, the Commissioners observe, the 
extension of responsibility to others has not ‘‘ lightened 
the burden which rests on the Governor's own 
shoulders.”’ 

Passing from the provinces to the Centre, the Report 
proceeds to describe the structure of the post-1919 Indian 
Legislature, consisting of the Governor-General and two 
Chambers—the Council of State, or Upper House, and 
the Legislative Assembly. The former, whose member- 
ship is limited to 60 (of which 34 are elected members) 
has ‘‘ a character distinct from that of the Legislative 
Assembly ”’ as a result of the extremely restricted fran- 
chise of its electorate. The Legislative Assembly consisté 
of 145 members (105 elected), and the franchise for 1t8 
electorate follows the provincial model, including the 
system of ‘‘ communal electorates,’’ but with somewhat 
higher electoral qualifications. 

Theoretically the Central Legislature is entitled to 
legislate for the whole field of government, but for prac 
tical purposes a real distribution of legislative power 
exists, following the distinction between central and pro- 
vincial subjects in the Devolution Rules already meD- 
tioned. In the financial sphere expenditure on certain 


lines is authorised by the Governor-General in Council 
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without being voted, and the Governor-General, as well 
as vetoing any Bill, may secure the enactment of any 

“ essential ’’ Bill by certification—a power used on four 

occasions since the Reforms. In the event of a difference 

of opinion between the two Chambers, the Governor- 

General may convene a Joint Sitting, whose decision is 

deemed to be the decision of both Chambers, either of 

which he can dissolve at his discretion, though this power 

has never yet been exercised. 

Thus, in all essential matters the authority of the 
Government of India—i.e., the Governor-General and 
seven Members of the Executive Council—remains in- 
disputable save for its accountability to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

“None of its Members are constitutionally ‘ responsible’ to the 
Central Legislature. ... In constitutional theory, therefore, the 
Government of India is a subordinate official government under His 
Majesty’s Government, though in actual practice this relation of 
agency is qualified by the extent to which (1) authority is left in the 
hands of the Government of India to be exercised without reference 
to... the Secretary of State, and (2) influence is exerted by the 
Indian Legislature upon the acts and policies of the Central 
Executive.” 

The Government of India not only administers the 
“Central ’’ subjects (notably Defence, Relations with 
the States, Customs and other sources of all-India 
revenues), but has the power of superintendence, direction 
and control over provincial Governments in respect of all 
“reserved ’’ provincial subjects, and it is responsible for 
the administration of all subjects in areas of British India 
not included within the boundaries of the nine Governors’ 
Provinces. The Governor-General himself—or Viceroy, 
as he is alternatively called—occupies the ‘‘ most respon- 
sible, as it is the most picturesque and distinguished, 
office in the overseas service of the British Crown.”’ 
Upon him rests a direct personal share in the main 
burden of government such as pertains to no other repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign within the Empire. 


The Working of the Reforms. 


Having thus described the nature of the statutory 
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structure of the Government of India, the Report goes 
on to give the Commission’s views as to the success with 
which the machinery of Government, including the 
administrative and judicial system, has worked since the 
Reforms. The Commission’s judgment on the working 
of the provincial franchise is that 

“The adoption of property qualifications . . . . gave a pre- 
dominance and sometimes a monopoly in the vote to certain classes 
of the population . . . . (with) the anomalous result that a large 
Proportion of the electors are illiterate, although the total number 


of registered electors is less than the total of adult male literates 
recorded in the Census.” 


The unwieldy size of constituencies is also criticised 
as militating against personal contact between member 
and voter, and the formation of intelligent opinion among 
the electorate, while the complex character of the 
Vouncils has largely precluded the formation of political 
parties, so that the minds of an untrained mass of voters 
dave been further confused by elections fought mostly on 
personal or communal issues. 

“The only really well-organised and disciplined party with a 
rn nite programme (though, it is true, a negative one) is that of 
a Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the Central Provinces did 

*y, even temporarily, achieve their initial object of making 
parchy unworkable, and... . with the detachment of most of 
‘heir original Moslem members, they have grown more definitely 
into a communal party.” 

On the other hand, the rise in the percentage of votes 
~—. from 29 in 1920 to 42.6 in 1926, is regarded by 
the Commission as indicating that, though the elections 
the very largely a contest of persons,’’ real interest on 

€ part of the voters is being awakened. 


Pe absence of organised parties is found to have had 
. verse effects also on the working of the provincial 
‘egislatures, and of the dyarchie provincial constitution. 
‘n theory, Ministers are jointly responsible to the legisla- 
~~ for the ““ transferred ’’ half of government. In 
Practice, lacking a majority of supporters’ votes and 
— to rely largely on the nominated official bloc, they 
‘ave had their influence over the legislature weakened 





L 


‘In the light of experience, it may be doubted whether the 
object aimed at could be attained as long as both halves of Govern- 
ment have to present themselves before the same Legislature. The 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clear demarcation. of responsibility arises not 
so much in the inner counsels of Government as in the eyes of 
the Legislature, the electorate, and the public. 

Provincial Legislatures were by the nature of the constitution 
set the difficult task of discharging two different functions at the 
same time. In one sphere, they were to exercise control over 
policy; in the other, while free to criticise and vote or withhold 
supply, they were to have no responsibility. The inherent diffi- 
culty of keeping this distinction in mind has been intensified by 
the circumstances under which the Councils have worked to such 
an extent that’ perhaps the most important feature of the work- 
ing of dyarchy in the provincial Councils, when looked at from 
the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the Councils 
to regard the Government as a whole, to think of Ministers as 
on a footing not very different from that of Executive Councillors, 
to forget the extent of opportunities of the Legislatures on the 
transferred side and to magnify their functions in the reserved 
field. ... The resulting almost irresistible impulse towards a 
unification of Government has probably been all to the good from 
the point of view of the efficient conduct of business; but the 
underlying and fundamental conception of the dyarchic system— 
complete responsibility of Ministers in a certain defined field, and 
in that field only—has become almost hopelessly obscured.”’ 


At the same time, the Commission place on record 
their view that though the provincial legislatures cannot 
altogether be acquitted of occasional irresponsibility, 
most of them have attained a ‘‘ very general measure of 
success ’’ and ‘‘ have also in many instances exerted a 
useful influence, and thrown an informing light upon the 
proceedings of Government.”’ 











Government, Legislature, and Administration. 


Passing to the working of the Centre, the Report 
emphasises the inevitability, in consequence of vast con- 
stituencies separated by great distances from Delhi, of 
the divorce of the representative from the life of his con- 
stituency. In the Indian Legislature, as in the Provincial 
Councils, parties are predominantly communal groups, 
with the official bloc solidly backing a Government 
which, in contrast to the position at Westminster, no 
Opposition can hope to turn out or be required to under- 
take the responsibility of succeeding. None the less— 

‘* On the one hand, while the attitude of the Assembly has often 
been strongly influenced by its constitutional irresponsibility, it 
has co-operated with the Government in a good deal of construc- 
tive work. On the other hand, the Executive has been far from 
unresponsive to the criticism and to the suggestions of the Legis- 
lature.”’ 

Up to 1928, no less than 199 Government Bills were 
passed by the Assembly, and only four had to be 
certified; and in the Council of State the Government 
has been able to rely on support in all crucial questions. 
On the other side, the direct and indirect influence of the 
Legislature, through putting questions and moving resolu- 
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the Budget, and through its standing committees on 
Finance and Public Accounts, is pronounced to be greater 
than is realised by its members. 

Having commented briefly on the practical relation 
between the Government of India and the provincial 
governments—a relation in which co-ordinating powers 
take the form of advice and suggestion, rather than of 
command—and on the extent to which Parliament has 
delegated (though it has not by statute devolved) respon- 
sibility to the Governor-General in Council, the Report 
examines at some length the working of the administra- 
tive services, ‘‘ all-India’’ and provincial, since 1919. 
Having noted the rapid progress of Indianisation in the 
‘* transferred ’’ fields, and the relatively small total num- 
ber of Europeans in Government employ (3,500 out of 
5,250 in the “‘ all-India ’’ and equivalent central services) 
the Commission remark :— 

“* The anticipation that officials would under the Reforms rapidly 
pass from being administrators into the position of advisers has 
only been very partially fulfilled. . . . The circumstances of the 
last ten years have called forth all their energies in the discharge 
of the primary duties of government. A constant watch has had 


to be maintained for extremist movements. ... It is... action 
and decision that have been demanded.”’ 


One result of the Reforms, however, hag been to 
increase the call for officials to serve at headquarters, 
with a resulting diminution of contact with village life, 
noted by the Commissioners with evident regret. Having 
emphasised the potency of the ‘* personal touch’’ in 
India, and the fact that ‘* the great mass of the people 
desire personal rule, and we believe that for many years 
to come there can be no adequate substitute for it,’’ the 
Report adds :— 

** No changes or adjustments are likely to alter the central fact 
that the District Officer must remain a very important person, the 
embodiment of effective authority, and the resource to whom the 
countryside turns in time of difficulty or crisis. The respect in 
which he is held, and the influence which he wields, reflect the pre- 
ference for personal and visible authority, which will endure 
though that authority is the spokesman and instrument of respon- 
sible government. In no future that we can foresee will the post 
of a District Officer cease to be one which calls for those qualities 
of integrity and decision which so many of the best kind of public 
servants have exhibited in the service of India.” 

This fitting tribute to a service unique in the history of 
civilisation deserves to be remembered. 


Politics and Public Opinion. 


There remain finally to be considered the two impor- 
tant sections of the Report in which the Commission 
trace the course of Indian politics since 1919 and try to 
estimate how far any political consciousness exists among 
the peoples of India. 

The first section is largely the history of ‘* Non-Co- 
operation,’’ a movement born originally from Moslem 
agitation against the Turkish peace terms, but given new 
shape, and different racia! bias, by the intervention in 
politics of Gandhi and his adherents, and the formula- 
tion of the somewhat nebulous principles of Swaraj. 
Having recounted the later development of the nationalist 
movement, no longer resting on a Hindu-Moslem alliance, 
but begetter of ‘‘ a Hindu-Moslem antagonism which 


has ever since been a dominating factor in Indian 
politics,’’ the Report emphasises the unfortunate in- 


fluence on opinion exercised by an Indian-owned Press 
which exhibits, in attacking the Government and in ‘* the 
undermining of respect for authority and good order in 
general,’’ with few exceptions, “‘ a licence to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel.’’ At the same time, 
interest in polities is still necessarily confined to a small 
minority, and in a country where the number of literates 
is very small, rumour and the spoken word count far 
more than reading in the formation of public opinion, 
whose development is “‘ one of the prime factors to be 
considered in estimating . . . the possibilities of future 
action.’’ On the one hand, the Report concludes :— 

‘* All the world over the peasant, except in a few small countries, 
is not continuously interested in politics. But the small 
extent to which political consciousness has developed among the 
inhabitants of the 500,000 villages of British India is not caused 
solely by conditions which exist in rural communities all over the 
world. It is very largely due to special circumstances. The idea 


that the course of government should be affected or controlled by 


— 


wholly foreign to the traditions of the Indian “‘ryot.” . . |. 
Communal and sectional] feelings are nearest to the surface, and 
it is inevitable that they should take precedence over more genera] 
political conceptions. When the last Census was taken 90 per cent, 
of the 320,000,000 who were then counted were found to be livin 
in the same district in which they had been born, and of the 
balance, two out of three were found in a contiguous district, 
The growth of political consciousness is, therefore, hindered, not 
only by the tradition which so widely prevails that policy is 4 
matter for Government, and not for citizens, to decide, but by 
the practical obstacles of distance and ignorance to be overcome, 
even after that tradition has been broken down.”’ 


On the other hand, the Commissioners consider, 
though the politically-minded in India are only a tiny 
minority, they may be able to sway masses in the 
countryside responsive to personal appeals or religious 
and communal emotions. And against this background 
stands out the remarkable absorption by educated India, 
fraction though it be, of Western thought. 


‘Down to 30 or 40 years ago India stood entirely outside the 
influence of the course of political ideas which at length produced 
democratic self-government in some other parts of the world. But 
in the last generation she has been swayed, at once and the same 
time, by the force of several conceptions which in Europe had fol- 
lowed a certain sequence. Thus, the struggle for power between 
rival religious communities, the rise of an intense national spirit, 
the spread of toleration, the growth of democracy, and the contro- 
versies of socialism, mark fairly well-defined epochs in European 
history. But in India these various influences are contending side 
by side for the allegiance of the politically minded. The growth 
of national self-consciousness is retarded by communal separatism. 
The movement towards Western industrialism is countered by the 
return to the spinning wheel. The equality of Asiatic and European 
is claimed, while the clash of Brahmin and non-Brahmin, or caste 
and outcast, is intensified. Ultra-democratic constitutions are pro- 
pounded, although the long process which was a necessary ante- 
cedent to democracy in Europe—namely, the breaking down of 
class and communal and occupational barriers, has only just begun. 
Indian political thought finds it tempting to foreshorten history, 
and is unwilling to wait for the final stage of a prolonged evolution. 
It is impatient of the doctrine of gradualness.”’ 


Having remarked once more that Indian politicians 
are apt to under-estimate the existing effect of public 
opinion on the Government and, mistakenly, to regard 
political power as non-existent unless given explicit 
statutory form, the Report emphasises the force and 
unanimity of educated Indians’ demand for equal status 
with the European and belief in self-determination for 
India. 


“The British people, so long accustomed to self-government, are 
bound to sympathise with this movement, even though they may de- 
plore some of its manifestations. We are pledged to help India 
along her way, and constructive effort is needed. . . . We desire to 
see the forces of public opinion which exist in India concentrated 
and strengthened for the practical work of reform. It is only 
when the difficulties of constructive policy are really faced that the 
inadequacy of general phrases begins to be realised.”’ 


On this note of tempered encouragement the Com- 
mission’s survey ends. 








Notes of the Week. 


The Government and Unemployment.—On Tuesday 
next, June 17th, at the Guildhall, the Prime Minister 
will preside at a conference of local authorities, specially 
summoned for the purpose of discussing ways and means 
of expediting work on existing schemes and possibilities 
of enlarging present work programmes. Of considerable 
significance is the evidence which the summoning of this 
conference provides that Mr Ramsay MacDonald, freed 
from exacting labours in the international sphere, is now 
concentrating his energy and authority upon the unem- 
ployment problem. This is welcome, for there is truth 
in the remark of Mr Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons debate on May 28th that ‘‘ no one can put this 
thing through, however able he may be, except the head 
of the Government.’’ The driving force must come from 
the top, and in the debate referred to the Prime 
Minister’s speech showed that other preoccupations ha 
up to then precluded him from grasping the esset- 
tial details of the situation. Six points for discussion 
have been circulated for the consideration of the local 
authorities who will be represented at the conference. 
These questions seem to have been suggested by the 








the opinion on political matters of himself and his fellows is 


resignation speech of Sir Oswald Mosley, who trenchantly 
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described the departmental and other obstacles which 
were holding up the actual launching of schemes. So far 
js departmental obstacles are concerned, they can only 
be swept away by forceful action by the Prime Minister. 
In the case of external obstacles, such as delaying tactics 
py landowners and other interests, it is possible that 
gmergency powers may be required ; and Mr Lloyd George 
has promised to support the Premier in requesting the 
House of Commons to give him any emergency powers 
that may be necessary and proper. We may therefore 
hope that Tuesday’s conference may result in at least 
sme acceleration of the cumbersome machinery of pro- 
viding productive work for the unemployed, and that the 
whole problem will henceforth be regarded a little more 
in the light of a national emergency. 





The Imperial Press Conference.—Most important, 
perhaps, of all the conferences being held in London this 
month is that to which the centre of the Empire 
welcomes representatives of the Press from every quarter 
of its far-flung territories; and perhaps the direct tech- 
nical business of the conference is its least important 
side. Discussions on communications, the provision of 
news services, advertising and so on will doubtless prove 
useful to many editors and proprietors, but it is the less 
tangible results of personal contacts and of atmosphere 
from which most good may be expected. Anyone who 
has travelled in the distant parts of the Empire must 
have been acutely aware of a feeling that not only the 
Mother Country but also other component parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations were far-off misty 
unrealities, and that their affairs were only seen through 
a glass darkly. In London this month those who are 
responsible for guiding public opinion in widely separated 
British territories are meeting each other and learning 
anew of the similarities and differences of their several 
outlooks and problems. At the same time, they are all 
meeting and hearing the views on broad Imperial affairs 
of many of those leaders of British public life who have 
played big parts in guiding the Empire through critical 
stages of evolution. The delegates cannot fail to return 
to their posts with a clearer vision of Britain’s own 
peculiar problems, and with a riper experience of Im- 
perial problems, responsibilities and potentialities. 
Moreover, the conference is felicitously timed, for the 
delegates will have all these contacts and impressions 
fresh in mind as a valuable help towards judging the 
proceedings of this autumn’s Imperial Conference and of 
helping to form in all parts of the Empire sound opinions 
upon the work which the statesmen will then attempt. 








India’s Military Problems.—There are few of the final 
recommendations of the Statutory Commission which will 
be awaited with keener interest than those relating to the 
future of the Army in India, whose present position and 
problems are described in a most important section of the 
first volume of their Report. Having regard to the fact 
that the solution of ‘* the tremendous question ’’ involved 
in this connection by the constitutional future envisaged 
for British India in the Declaration of 1919 was not then 
really faced, the report summarises ‘* the special features 
of India’s military problem which must be provided for 
before Army administration can be a function of a self- 
governing India.’’ As regards external defence, the 
strategic requirements of the North-West Frontier are 
noted as constituting a problem ‘‘ without parallel else- 
Where in the Empire,’’ and as involving ‘‘ a difficulty in 
developing self-government which never arose in any 
Comparable degree in the case of the self-governing 
Dominions.’’ But a second consideration also makes the 
case of India unique. Not only is the Army normally 
employed to an extent not paralleled elsewhere for the 
purpose of maintaining orrestoring internal peace—and in 
disturbances of a communal complexion reliance tends to 
be placed predominantly on the British soldier as a 

‘neutral ’’—but a further complication is entailed 
through the unequal distribution between the martial and 
non-martial races of the sources of recruitment for Indian 


regiments. Thus, excluding 19,000 Gurkhas recruited 
from Nepal, the Punjab contingent amounts to 62 per 


cent. of the whole Indian Army. 


‘* The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian national Army 

drawn from India as a whole, in which every member will recognise 
the rest as his comrades, in which Indian officers will lead men who 
may be of different races, and in which public opinion will have 
general confidence, is a task of the greatest possible difficulty. .. . 
As things are, the presence of British troops and the leadership of 
British officers secure that the fighting regiments shall not be a 
menace to the millions who are conducting their civil occupations 
without any thought of the consequences which might ensue if 
British troops were withdrawn and the Indian Army consisted of 
nothing but representatives of the Indian fighting races.”’ 
‘* Indian statesmen,’’ the Commissioners remark, ‘‘ in 
developing their ideas of self-government for India as a 
whole will, as it seems to us, have to face these questions in 
a practical spirit,’’ and with less facile assumptions than 
those made in the so-called Nehru Report of 1928. On the 
other hand, the Report emphasises the importance of re- 
cognising that these difficulties must not be treated as 
insurmountable. Having described briefly the progress of 
Indianisation of commissioned ranks under the Eight 
Units Scheme started in 1923, and the arrangements made 
for providing vacancies for Indians at Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich and Cranwell, following the Skeen Report in 1926, 
the Commission state frankly :— 

‘‘It is not to be supposed that units recruited in Britain and 

officered by British officers are going to be mercenaries in some 
future India where the ultimate military authority rests with an 
Indian Minister of War, or with an Indian Cabinet, responsible to 
an Indian elected Assembly.” 
Discussing possible directions of advance, the Report con- 
cludes by remarking that ‘‘ the objective which many 
Indian politicians naturally and properly put before them- 
selves is to develop Indian Army organisation upon a 
purely Indian basis and officered by Indians.’’ The pace 
at which this can be done depends upon the practical 
efficiency of the new instrument for its essential purpose. 
Internal order is manifestly a primary task of the forces 
of a self-governing area; external defence, on the other 
hand, may be viewed as the concern not only of India, but 
of the whole Empire. 

*“*'We are only concerned here to convey a double warning—a 
warning, on the one hand, that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the 
present military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalter- 
able, but must make an active endeavour to search for such adjust- 
ments as might be possible; and a warning, on the other hand, that 
Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing arrangement in 
the direction of self-government only if they too will co-operate by 
facing the hard facts and by remembering that those who set them 
out for further consideration are not gloating over obstacles, but 
are offering the help of friends of Indian aspirations.”’ 

It is evident from this section of the Report that the 
Commission's recommendations on the problem of India’s 
defence will be of crucial importance. 





Indian Education.—The problem of education in India, 
whose growth the Statutory Commission was required 
by the terms of its Royal Warrant of appointment to 
survey, had already been the subject of an interim 
report* giving the findings of an Auxiliary Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, which the 
Commission set up. Those findings, which were dis- 
cussed in the Economist of October 26, 1926, page 761, 
are generally endorsed in the present Report of the Com- 
mission. The magnitude of the task of spreading educa- 
tion among the masses of India is frankly recognised, 
and the Commission are satisfied that, as the Auxiliary 
Committee found, though “‘ so far as mere quantitative 
increase in the numbers under instruction is concerned, 
there has been a phenomenal advance since the inception 
of the Reforms,’’ the advance towards effective literacy 
has been somewhat illusory. The encouraging growth of 
public interest in education is noted, but so also are 
the ‘‘ futility and waste of time, effort and money which 
have resulted through excessive haste to achieve 
quantitative expansion without an adequate supply of 
teachers or proper organisation of inspection.’’ The need 
for good and independent inspection of schools is par- 
ticularly emphasised, and the view is strongly expressed 




















* Cmd. 3407. H.M. Stationery Office, 4s. net. 
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that Governments will have to devote themselves for a 
long period to reforming the organisation and administra- 
tion of this vital service “* to prevent expansion being 
unfruitful and the ground still uncultivated remaining 
sterile.’’ As the Commission remark, “‘ literacy alone 
affords no guarantee of the attainment of real political 
capacity, but the ability to read at least increases the 
probability that statements and discussions of political 
issues and political programmes will reach the elector.’’ 
As male literates in British India were found by the 
census of 1921 to amount to only 14.4 per cent., the 
importance of the educational issue can hardly be 
exaggerated. 





The Crisis in Malta.—The trouble in Malta grows. On 
Whit Sunday Archbishop Caruana, who has been con- 
ducting a violent political campaign against the Prime 
Minister, Lord Strickland, and against the party which 
Lord Strickland represents, was the object of hostile 
demonstrations which made it necessary for the police to 
intervene. This was only to be expected sooner or later; 
for the Maltese prelates themselves have temporarily 
paralysed the normal, constitutional politics of Malta by 
threatening to excommunicate anybody who voted for 
Lord Strickland and his colleagues, with the result that 
the elections had to be suspended at the last moment. 
Nor can the crisis be resolved by local action. The local 
situation depends on relations between the Imperial 
Government and the Holy See; and here there is a dead- 
lock. Peace can only be restored by the negotiation of 
a concordat, and the British Government is unwilling to 
negotiate unless the Holy See first takes steps to restrain 
the two Maltese prelates from their present political 
course, while the Holy See refuses to enter into negotia- 
tions on these conditions. This is strangely inconsistent 
with a provision—forbidding ecclesiastics to take part in 
politics—which appears in the concordat concluded be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy last year. If the Holy See 
thinks that right in one Catholic country, why is it un- 
willing to agree to it in another? Is it a question of 
‘* face ’’—an unwillingness to have a preliminary condi- 
tion for negotiation laid down by the other side? But 
if ‘‘ face ’’ is to be saved, it must be saved all round; and 
the Holy See did not consider British or Maltese ‘* face ”’ 
when it allowed the prelates in Malta to put a spoke in 
the wheel of constitutional government. Moreover, the 
Holy See’s part in the prelates’ political campaign has 
been one not of merely supine tolerance but of active 
incitement. Strange light is thrown on this point by the 
correspondence with the Holy See relative to Maltese 
affairs which has just been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper* in this country. The crucial document is a note 
of July 2, 1929, from the Cardinal Secretary of State 
to the British diplomatic representative at the Vatican, 
enclosing two documents which he had already despatched 
to the Bishops of Malta and Gozo—a résumé of an aide- 
mémoire addressed by eye-witnesses (unnamed in the 
document) to the Holy See on activities of Lord Strickland 
in Malta and a letter addressed to the two prelates by 
Cardinal Gasparri himself. The résumé is a vituperative 
denunciation of the present political situation in Malta; 
the letter is virtually an exhortation to the two prelates to 
persist in a political campaign against the Maltese 
Ministry. The inexplicable fact is that this unheralded 
declaration of war was launched within less than a month 
of the return to the Vatican of a Delegate Apostolic, 
Monsignore Pascal Robinson, who had just been investi- 
gating the whole Maltese situation on the spot. The Holy 
See says that it was partly on Monsignore Robinson’s 
advice, and on the strength of his report, that it acted 
thus. The British Government says that the Monsignore, 
after a full and friendly discussion with the Maltese 
Ministry and with the Governor, was able to collaborate 
with them in drafting the heads of a concordat. Pre- 
sumably the Monsignore’s lips are sealed by authority; 
but his missing evidence is indispensable for judgment on 
the case. Meanwhile, we can only assume that the Holy 
See has shown less than its usual judgment in the affairs 
of this world. 





* Holy See No. 1 (1930). Cmd. 3588. 








—— 


The Situation in China.—The development which we 
foreshadowed when last we referred to China seems, up. 
fortunately, to be maturing. The two allied Norther 
war lords, Féng and Yen, are gaining ground on the main 
front in Honan and Shantung because the Nanking 
Government’s forces are paralysed by a threat from the 
rear, i.e., from the South. It is now reported that they 
have lost Changsha—the capital of Hunan—to the com. 
bined forces of ‘‘ the Kwangsi group ’’ and Chang Fat. 
kwei, the commander of *‘ the Ironsides ’’; and Changsha 
is connected by railway with Yochow on the Yangtse and 
with Hankow. Thus the southern insurgents are within 
measurable distance of reaching the line of the Middle 
Yangtse and joining hands with the Northern war lords 
somewhere in Hupeh. If that were to happen, it would 
look to outsiders as though the days of the Nanking 
Government were numbered; but, according to all 
Chinese precedents, that would be just the moment for 
them to make a brilliant recovery—profiting strategically 
by their interior lines or diplomatically by the extremely 
probable contingency that their southern and northern 
adversaries would only join hands in order to fall out with 
one another. But this stage may never be reached, for 
the Nanking strategists have not played their last card. 
Finding how uncomfortable it is for themselves to be 
attacked from the rear, they have taken steps to make 
the southern insurgents suffer the same discomfort; and 
already the anti-Nanking forces from Kwangsi who have 
triumphantly entered Changsha are being hotly pursued 
by pro-Nanking forces from Kwantung, who may succeed 
in triumphantly occupying Changsha in their turn, while 
“the Ironsides ’’ are spreading on towards Hankow. All 
this would be amusing if it were not so tragic for the 
unfortunate civil population of China and so detrimental 
to the interests of the world at large. 





The Channel Tunnel—An Obituary.—The White Paper 
in which the Government explain their reasons for re- 
fusing to sanction the Channel Tunnel project is a 
remarkable document, in which the effect of three reason- 
able contentions, which not even those who dissent from 
them can despise, is entirely wrecked by the introduction, 
as a clinching argument, of a museum piece. They say 
that the economic success of the Tunnel must remain 
uncertain until £54 million have been sunk in the pilot 
tunnel, and that there is very little support for the scheme 
among representatives of trade and industry; they say 
that the employment afforded for the first five years 
would only be equivalent to that which could be provided 
by the expenditure of about £250,000 per annum on road 
construction, and would be partly counterbalanced by 
the effects of reduced expenditure by railway and 
shipping companies; and they make the very impor- 
tant point that, however firmly they disclaim any 
intention of providing public money for the further- 
ance of the scheme, they would, in fact, be unable to 
avoid some moral responsibility for seeing it completed, 
should the supply of private capital prove inadequate. 
These, especially the last, are arguments of some sub- 
stance; but the Government, having fired these telling 
volleys into the heart of the scheme, make assurance 
doubly sure by bringing out a crossbow from the ancestral 
armoury and letting fly an arrow in the direction of the 
corpse. We are told that the provision of adequate de- 
fence for the Tunnel would be both costly and unsatisfac- 
tory, and that ‘‘ no attempt can be made to describe the 
multiplicity of the forms of attack to which the Tunnel 
would be exposed under modern conditions, nor the 
ingenious means proposed for its protection.’’ These 
ingenuities were devised by the General Staff, who 
apparently reconnoitred the whole area on the spot; but 
to the mere civilian, contemplating the rapid develop- 
ment of aerial warfare, invasion by Tunnel seems about 
as likely as an attack by an owl on a fieldmouse’s nest 
via the neighbouring rabbit warren. Indeed, if we are to 
be invaded at all, an invading army which has only one 
dimension in which to move seems considerably less 
formidable than an aerial force with three dimensions at 
its disposal. However, the Tunnel is not to be, and as the 
day of its maximum potential usefulness is probably 
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Jready past, it seems unlikely that the project will again 
be raised unless and until some as yet undreamed of 
means of transport on terra firma displaces the aeroplane 
gpd airship. 





May Overseas Trade.—The preliminary figures of over- 
seas trade in May, published in the Board of Trade 
Journal, show, as was to be expected, a decline in both 
imports and exports as compared with May, 1928, and a 
stil] heavier decline as compared with May last year :— 


MonNTH oF May. 
(000’s omitted.) 








1930 Inc. or Dec. on Inc. or Dec. on 

. April, 1929. April 1928. 

£ % £ % 
SSI OREO 91,037 | —12,455 12:0 | — 8,393 | — 8-4 
British EXPOTtS ......cceccccceves 51,012 | —16,425 24-4 | — 7,542 -—12°9 
PIII cs csesccssssescescsxeres 9,075 | — 1,396 13-3 | — 2,746 | —23-2 
BOONES: ciccecceccccoresccces 60,087 | —17,821 22-9 |} —10,288 | —14-6 

Excess Of imports over total 

SE iicncsenvibcennavcconvaces 30,950 | + 5,366 21-0} + 1,895 | + 6-5 














This further decline in May means that the figures for 
the vear to date are heavily below those for the first five 
months of either of the last two years, as the following 
table shows :— 
First Five Monrtss. 
(000’s omitted.) 














Increase or Decrease as compared with 
1930, 
1929, 1928, 
| 
£ £ % £ % 

SITE eee 458,328 — 55,178 |—10-7 — 47,665 — 9-4 
British exports...........0. 262,006 — 46,843 |—15°3 — 33,753 —11:4 
Re-Oxports .........cccocces 41,401 — 9545 |—18-8} —14,614 |—26-0 
Total exports ............. 303,407 — 56,388 |—15-7 — 48,367 —13-8 
Excess of imports ever 

total exports............. 154,921 + 1,210 |+ 0-8 + 702 + 0-5 








Unfortunately, the decline in imports is very much more 
marked in the raw materials class than among manufac- 
tured goods, imports of which are only £1} million lower 
than in the first five months of last year, whereas exports 
of British manufactures have declined from £246 million 
to £205 million. The exact significance of this cannot, 
however, be gauged until the Trade Returns are published 
and we are therefore obliged to postpone comment until 
next week. 





Shipping Freight Index Number.—Renewed weakness 
of rates for most homeward voyages, offset in conse- 
quence by slightly firmer outward quotations, char- 
acterised the ‘‘ tramp ’”’ shipping freight market last 
month. On balance, our index number, calculated on the 
basis of monthly averages, recorded in May, as com- 
pared with April, a decline of 1.3 per cent. The latest 
figure, which represents 88.5 per cent. of the average 
for 1898-1913, is nearly 22 per cent. lower than at this 
time last year. The following table summarises recent 
movements of the index number :— 


AVERAGE 1898-1913=100. 





























Average,| Mag, Mar., April, May, 
1913. 1929, 1930. 1930 1930. 

es 
European Waters .......s...e0-00es 110-0 | 119-6 96-3 94-4 95-1 
Sorth iSeries 113-1 115-6 87-7 91-2 88-5 
— EMO cones a wu ccasisooacs 123-4 | 122-6 91-9 95-9 91-6 
India i AAS irae aaa 106-3 | 109-0 94-2 94-8 94-2 
ar East and Pacific ............... 117-4 | 112-6 77:8 76-3 74-6 
RAT 127-9 99-7 79-2 85-5 87-2 
ee ee 116-3 | 113-2 | 87-9 89-7 88-5 





There was still no recovery in the volume of sea-borne 
stain moving last month. The homeward Plate market 
Was particularly depressed, partly through the general 
apathy of charterers, and partly on account of delays in 
maize shipments caused by bad weather. The North 
American group of routes was equally dull; rates in 
-urope were affected by restricted business in ore; and 
the volume of whole-cargo business east of the Suez 


anal was exceptionally small. The month’s changes in 
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the index of each group and sub-group are shown in the 
following table, the figure 100 representing in each case 
the average rate during the basic period 1898-1913: 

















| 
Index ie Index 7 
Number Points bN umber Points. 
Home trade............ 76-3 |— 0-4 | South America—out- 
Bay—outwards ...... 113-8 |+11-1 TD 116-9 | + 7-1 
Bay—homewards ... | 111-3 |— 9-7} South America— 
Mediterranean — out- homewards ......... 66-3 | —15°8 
eee $8-1 |+ 3:8 | India—outwards ...... 115-8 | + 6:3 
Mediterranean— India—homewards ... 72-6 | — 7-6 
homewards ......... 94-9 ids iol Se 74-6} — 1-7 
North America ...... 88-5 |— 2:7 | Australia...............04. 87-2 | + 1-7 
| 











Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the 
total figure of our index number for May works out at 
76.1, as compared with 77.1 in April, and 97.3 a year 
ago. With the dull season of mid-summer approaching, 
the prospects for ‘‘ tramp ’”’ shipowners are far from 
propitious; and even when allowance is made for the 
fact that 43 million tons are laid up, it may be difficult, 
in the absence of concerted action, to prevent a further 
decline in many rates. 





The Bank and Gold Shipments.—On Friday afternoon 
of last week the Bank of England let it be known that 
for the time being it was only going to sell standard gold 
of eleven-twelfths, or 0.916%, fineness. This presumably 
means that at present it proposes to adhere to the strict 
terms of the Gold Standard Act of 1925, under which it 
is only bound to sell 400 ounce bars of standard gold. 
There is reason to believe that it deliberately made that 
announcement immediately before the holidays so as to 
give all concerned ample time to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions that the Bank’s decision brought into exis- 
tence. As regards foreign exchange dealings with most 
centres, the Bank’s decision to deliver standard gold in- 
stead of fine gold possesses little significance, for most 
central banks are prepared to buy standard gold, and in 
fact the American authorities specially encourage the de- 
livery of gold nine-tenths fine, this being the fineness re- 
quired by the American mint. The Banque de France, 
however, is bound by the French Stabilisation Law not to 
aecept gold of a less fineness than 0.995, and so hence- 
forward purchasers of gold from the Bank of England for 
transmission to the Banque de France will have to bear 
the cost of bringing it up to the required fineness, and also 
the loss of interest on the time occupied in the process. 
Originally the cost of refining in London amounted to 
2d. per ounce gross, but last Wednesday, stimulated per- 
haps by the prospect of a large accretion of business as a 
result of this change in the Bank’s procedure, a London 
refiner reduced his charges to 3d. Adopting this last 
figure, and taking interest at 3 per cent., the net result 
is that the export gold point of the London-Paris ex- 
change is reduced from Frs. 123.89 to just under 
Frs. 123.80, and one authority expects Frs. 123.78 to be 
the practical working rate. A consequence of this is that 
so long as Paris is the effective buyer of the fine gold 
offered in the London market each week, the price of 
gold will rise above the price of 84s. 114d. per ounce, which 
is the fine gold equivalent of the Bank’s statutory selling 
price of 77s. 103d. per ounce for standard gold, eleven- 
twelfths fine, and the amount of the inerease will clearly 
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equal the extent to which the gold export point of the 
French exchange has been lowered, i.e., the cost of bring- 
ing standard gold up to the fineness required by the 
Banque de France. This is why the Cape gold in the 
market on Wednesday was sold at 85s. O$d. It is possible 
that those unacquainted with the technicalities of the 
bullion market may deduce from these changes that 
Great Britain is departing from the gold standard, or at 
any rate that obstacles are being placed in the way of its 
normal operation. In reality nothing of the kind has 
happened. During the past few years the Bank has 
only delivered fine bars as an act of grace, and its 
decision to adhere for the time being to the letter 
of the law is based solely on the fact that it only 


has a limited quantity of fine bars left in its 
vaults. Nor is there anything unprecedented in the fact 


that fine gold in the market now commands a slight 
premium over the Bank’s selling price, for in the last 
quarter of 1907—when the full gold standard was un- 
questionably in operation—fine bars were selling at a 
premium of 23d. over the Bank’s statutory selling price. 
It is true that the Bank’s action has lowered the export 
gold point of the Paris exchange, and inasmuch as 
London refiners can only deal with approximately 
£200,000 worth of gold in a day, the daily outflow of 
gold to France may be restricted. - Still, the Bank is not 
bound to exhaust its stocks of fine bars in order to facili- 
tate shipments to France, and the outside observer will 
be disposed to argue that the fault lies in the French law 
which imposes on the Banque de France a restriction on 
ifs power to buy gold which does not generally exist. 
In other words, the Bank of England is plaving according 
to the strict rules of the gold standard game, and others 
who make their own rules have no ground of complaint. 








The Public Trustee.—The annual reports of the Public 
Trustee are interesting in that they direct attention to 
the steady growth of an institution, the magnitude of 
whose operations is not always fully appreciated. The 
twenty-second general report, covering the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1930, shows that up to that 
date the total number of trusts which the office had 
accepted was 27,073, with an aggregate value of 
£300,272,159. Of these, 9,634 had been completely dis- 
tributed, leaving 17,439 under administration, with a 
capital value of £220 million. During the year, new 
trusts accepted numbered 1,004, with a total value 
(including some accretions to old trusts) of £13,883,458. 
The use made of the Office by testators of small means 
is illustrated, however, by the fact that 560 of last year’s 
new trusts had a value of less than £5,000. The Office, 
which earned from fees a net surplus last year of 
£26,498, is assisted by an honorary Investment Advisory 
Committee, and it is of interest to note that on March 
31st the investments held in trust, totalling £200,770,648, 
were distributed over a fairly wide range of securities, 
the principal holdings being British Funds, £59 million; 
Colonial Government and Colonial and Foreign Corpora- 
tion Stocks, £30 million; and British railways, £27 
million. Financial trusts, insurance and banks accounted 
for £16 million, and commercial and industrial securi- 
ties for nearly £14 million. In its twenty-two years of 
sound and economical administration the Office of the 
Public Trustee has amply justified its existence. 





The Empire Marketing Board.—The Empire Market- 
ing Board, whose fourth Annual Report* has just been 
issued, is a non-political body containing representatives 
of all three parties, and was established in 1926 in order 
to “‘ improve the quality and increase the quantity of 
Empire products marketed in the United Kingdom and to 
make Empire buying a national habit.’’ The Board con- 
ceives its functions in a large-minded way. It recognises 
the immense complexity and widespread ramifications of 





* “Empire Marketing Board, 


May, 1929, to May, 
E.M.B. 28. 


London. H.M. Stationery Office. 


1930.” 
Price Is. net. 
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the modern marketing processes, and it aims at con. 
tributing to the growth of Empire trade by increasing 
knowledge at every stage on the long road from the pro. 
ducer to the consumer. The Board’s work falls essen. 
tially into three main parts, viz., research and develop. 
ment; economic investigation and marketing inquiries. 
and publicity. The importance of the Board’s work in 
research and development may be seen from the fact 
that expenditure of £482,000 was included in the 1929.39 
estimates in consequence of their work. The schemes 
approved range from banana research in the West Indies 
and copra research in Malaya and Fiji, through low-tem. 
perature research and animal husbandry and breeding, to 
entomological work both at home and abroad; mycology 
and plant pathology; economic botany and dietetic 
studies. Under the heading of economic investigation 
and marketing inquiries, the Board are assisting the work 
undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture; they are 
extending statistics and marketing intelligence; making 
researches into wastage in imported fruit; and carrying 
out a series of retail market services. The publicity work 
(for which £360,000 was provided in the estimates for 
1929-30) includes newspaper advertisements, posters, 
leaflets, lectures, broadcasting and co-operation in exhibi- 
tions and shopping weeks, trade meetings and cinema 
publicity. The current report shows that the Board is 
making an important contribution to the development of 
Empire trade and that it is giving valuable encourage. 
ment to the extension of the scientific knowledge which 
is vital to the well-being and future development of the 
Empire. 





Tourist Traffic in Canada.—Our Ottawa correspondent 
writes: —The tourist tratlic from the United States has 
for some years been recognised as a growing factor in 
Canada’s national economy, and a bulletin recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics reveals it as so impor- 
tant that it ranks next to agriculture and manufacturing 
as a major industry of the Dominion. The Bureau 
estimates the value of the tourist trade to Canada in 
1929 at $299,188,000, which is claimed to be an increase 
of 30 and 69 million dollars respectively over its esti- 
mated values in 1928 and 1927. On the other hand, it is 
estimated that Canadian tourists spent in foreign 
countries about 111 million dollars, but Canada’s favour- 
able balance from tourist traffie is, therefore, no less 
than 188 million dollars. The bulletin further points out 
that so far comparatively little advantage has been taken 
by Canadians of the sales opportunities presented by this 
annual influx of thousands of prosperous visitors, for the 
money expended on purchases in Canada amounts only 
to a fraction of the hundred dollars’ worth of goods 
which American visitors are permitted to take back 
home without payment of duty at the frontier. 
tions have been made from various quarters that British 
exporters should take advantage of the new preferences 
of the latest Canidian Budget to place upon the 
Canadian market a number of lines of luxury goods like 
chinaware and leather articles which would have an 
alluring appeal to American visitors. 


Sugges- 





Hungarian Borrowing.—With reference to the pr 
jected loan operations of the Hungarian Government, 
described in our issue of May 3lst (page 1221), our 
Budapest correspondent writes: —There is no connection 
between the $20,000,000 short-term agricultural credits 
for the financing of the harvest and the projected Hun- 
garian State Loan which will be issued in London ant 
on other principal money markets when internation 
monetary conditions will permit it. It is rumoured 1 
Budapest that the London portion of the Loan will 
amount to £3,000,000, out of a total of £10,000,000. 
The like sum will be issued in New York and the rest 
will be offered in Holland, Switzerland and in Italy 
the same time. 
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Transvaal Gold Output.—The total output of gold of 
the mines of the Transvaal during May amounted to 
416.213 ozs. of fine gold, as compared with 868,606 ozs. 
yoduced during April. In May, 1929, the output 
amounted to 897,598 ozs. of fine gold. The following 
table shows the monthly output since the beginning of 
1923 :— 




















Months of | 1924. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. 
| 

Fine | Fine Fine Fine Fine Fine | Fine 

Ozs. Ozs. Ozs. ms. | Ozs. Ozs. | Ozs, 
January .-- 796,768 | 823,692 | 796,270 839,782 | 843,857 876,452 | 882,801 
Pebruary « | 760,617 | 753,925 | 753,924 779,339 | 816,133 815,284 818,188 

—— 5,671 | 825,479 834,340 860,511 877,380 866,529 | 889,370 

April... 768,923 | 787,519 | 803,303 824,014 825,907 872,123 | 868,606 
May....+0-++ 809,003 | 813,249 | 849,214 859,479 | 886,186 897,598 | 916.213 
Jane ..... ) 773.053 | 780,251 | 852,145 855,154 | 862,363 856,029 | one 
Jaly....++++- 829,437 | 818,202 | 860,134 851,861 | 867,211 889,480 | 
Ancust 809,571 | 808,218 | 843,854 | 863,345 891,863 889,601 | 
September 799,422 | 797,247 | 839,939 | 842,118 857,731 849,553 | 
October 827,583 | 812,832 | 853,296 855,743 897,720 888,690 | 
November 802,313 | 787,633 | 840,276 | 848,059 872,484 | 861,593 | 
December 825,273 791,455 | 836,157 851,225 859,761 851,134 





Total ... 9,597,634 9,599,702 9,962,852 10,130.630 10,358,596 10,414,066 





The number of natives employed by members of the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and Contrac- 
tors over the past few months was as follows :— 





! 
| 


May, 


Sept., 
1930. 


1929. 


Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Jan., 
1929. | 1929. | 1929. | 1930. 


iFeb., | March,| April, 
1930. | 1930. | 1930. 











l j | 
Gold mines 190,567) 189,739} 186,941) 184,280, 190,663) 196,752 200,134! 202,434) 202.182 





Coa] mines} 15,733} 15,533} 15,320} 15,326) 15,288) 15,495) 15.250) 15,109) 15,028 
Diamond 
mines 4,814 4,555} 4,561) 4,811) 5,889) 6,584) 7,002 5,565) 5,40 




















211,114) 209,627 206,822) 204,417) 211,840) 218,831) 222,386 225,108} 222,550 














There was a slight decline in the number of natives em- 
ployed in the gold mines during May. 








Overseas Correspondence, 
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UNITED STATES. 


Trade — Wheat Prospects — Money Market — Capital 
Issues. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
New York, June 3. 

The trade position in this country is, to say the least of 
it, growing no stronger, and well-informed persons expect 
little, if any, improvement before autumn. Security 
markets are in the doldrums and commodity price weak- 
hess throughout the world is a disturbing factor. Further 
delay over the tariff is not helping matters much, though 
it now looks as though the bill will be passed and signed 
Within the next two or three weeks. A good deal of 
pressure is being brought to bear on President Hoover to 
veto the bill, but opposition is coming mainly from 
economists and business men who perhaps are less influ- 
ential at Washington than are the Republican politicians 
close to the President. As a matter of party regularity, 
President Hoover will doubtless feel obliged to sign the 
measure, however much he may disagree with many of 
the increased duties which it contains. At all events, 
business men prefer an unsatisfactory tariff bill to con- 
Unued uncertainty, and settlement of the matter will 
oring great relief. 


Recent changes in the business situation are of no great 

Significance. Steel production has dropped another point 
r so, and railroad traffic is slightly lower. Ford and a 
maker of high-priced motor-cars have cut prices, a rather 
unusual step for this season. Commodity prices continue 
‘0 decline, Dun’s index for May showing a drop of 
“ight-tenths per cent., compared with declines of nine- 
‘enths per cent. in the two preceding months. All groups 
“xcept breadstuffs declined. 


Mr Julius H. Barnes, the chairman of President 
ey s business survey conference, has issued another 
Port in which he attempts to look on the bright side of 
things, Mr Barnes reports a considerable increase in 
Public building, but a drop in residential construction. He 
“80 finds that the railroads in the first four months spent 








$97,000,000 more than in that period last year. Delin- 
quencies and repossessions in instalment purchases 
decreased in April, he reports, and retail store sales rose. 
However, the all-round recovery in business which the 
conference reports of earlier months seemed to indicate 
has obviously not taken place. As the matter is summed 
up by the National City Bank in its monthly review: 
‘* The condition of general business has continued unsatis- 
factory during May, and business men who have been 
hoping for signs of a definite turn in the situation have 
had to reconcile themselves to further waiting. Business, 
indeed, has shown a progressive increase in activity as 
compared with the early months of the year, but this has 
to be viewed in the light of the normal seasonal tendency, 
which is always upward during the spring.’’ The bank, 
in analyzing the first quarter's earning statements of 273 
dividend-paying industrial corporations, finds that current 
dividend requirements were earned with a margin of 
28 per cent. 

The wheat harvest is about to begin in the south-west, 
and the crop will be only moderate. In many sections 
the yield per acre promises to be so small that, with 
current prices, the farmers scarcely will come out even. 
On the whole, farm income probably will not be much 
below that of a year ago, and the influx of ‘* new money ”’ 
into the farming country shortly is calculated to stimulate 
trade later in the summer. The Farm Board is making 
strenuous efforts throughout the west to induce farmers 
to organize co-operative societies, and much more atten- 
tion is paid to that than to promises of better prices 
through direct market support. 

There is every indication of a long period of low money 
rates. The holiday demands for currency and end-of-the- 
month dividend and interest disbursements made scarcely 
a ripple on the market, which is under the influence of 
two main factors making for easier credit. Since the 
middle of April a decline of $60,000,000 in currency in 
circulation has taken place, and in the past four months 
gold imports have been a little more than that. Currency 
circulation is down $200,000,000 on the year, and there 
has been a net gain of about the same amount in the gold 
stock since the beginning of 1930. The reduction in 
member bank reserve requirements, on the one hand, and 
the increase in available reserves, on the other, has 
brought a considerable rise in unemployed credit, with 
a consequent weakening of rates. Gold has come largely 
from Japan and South America, and while it is not 
expected that the inflow will amount to a great deal during 
the summer, none is likely to be lost, nor is circulation 
threatening to rise. Slack business, accompanied by 
reduced payrolls and falling commodity prices, precludes 
any important demand on bank reserves for several weeks 
at least. A possible pull on eredit is from the share 
market, but in the past fortnight brokers’ loans have risen 
only $15,000,000, following a drop in the preceding two 
weeks of $267,000,000 on the early May break in prices, 
and the present stagnation in stock market trading 
virtually removes that as a firmer money danger. 


Improving bond prices are in prospect. Recently 
member banks of the Federal Reserve system have 
reported increasing purchases of bonds. Most of the banks 
are out of debt at the Federal Reserve Banks, and the 
demand for loans on securities and for commercial pur- 
poses is too small to absorb the supply of credit. Member 
bank bond holdings in the past three months have risen 
about 6 per cent. Bank investments have gone into new 
security offerings rather than into old bonds, the market 
for which has been about as sluggish as that for shares. 

New issues in April, as computed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, amounted to $950,000,000, about $150,000,000 
more than in the same month of last year and the largest 
in any month this year to date, but the May volume prob- 
ably was not far from that of April. Refunding loans took 
up only $50,000,000 of the total and about 70 per cent. 
consisted of bonds. Last month public utility financing 
came to the fore, displacing largely the railroad capital 
flotations, which were especially prominent in the earlier 
months. Summarising the capital issues of the first four 
months, the Reserve Bank finds domestie corporate issues 
were $2,000,000,000. While bond offerings rose about 65 
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per cent. this year over the same period of 1929, the sale of 
shares fell off sharply, principally on account of the drying 
up of investment trust and financing company offerings. 
Share flotations were about $800,000,000 smaller. State 
and municipal financing rose about 40 per cent., and 
foreign borrowing rose markedly, the gain being 70 per 
cent. 

Treasury financing at the mid-month tax date probably 
will consist of $500,000,000 of short-term notes or certifi- 
cates, bearing not more than 23 per cent., and will be 
used for refunding a like amount of maturing certificates. 
Around the tax date the banks here are expected to have 
approximately $200,000,000 of temporary surplus credit, 
which will make extremely easy money until tax checks 
can be collected and the usual Treasury overdraft at the 
reserve banks paid off. 








FRANCE. 


Politics — Coal Trade — Silk Industry Depression — 
Crop Prospects. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, June 11. 
Wuite the chief interest this week has been the bankers’ 
negotiations with regard to the Reparations Loan, the 
principal political event was the annual French Inter- 
national Socialist Party Congress at Bordeaux, which has 
been marked by a renewed definite repudiation, by 
M. Léon Blum and his followers, of all question of any 
working agreement with the Radical Party. M. Blum 
accepted as a matter of fact the disappearance in the near 
future of the Radical Socialists as a party, and devoted 
himself solely to the question of the necessity for his own 
army to take the opportunity of benefiting as largely as 
possible from the Radical disintegration. ‘* I am not one 
of those who wish for the rapid—or rather, too rapid— 
disappearance of the Radicals,’’ he remarked. ‘* We 
have already won a good many seats from them, and we 
shall take still more, but the death struggles of the 
Radicals must be made to last as long as possible, which 
will be all to our benefit.’’ The Socialist leader’s cold- 
blooded declarations have left M. Herriot and his sup- 
porters in a quandary. The Socialists will have nothing 
to do with them, and M. Tardieu has made it clear that, if 
they are prepared to co-operate with him, they can only do 
so on his and not their own terms. Meanwhile, the 
Socialists have during recent months increased their 
strength as a Parliamentary group from 100 to 107, while 
the Radicals are now only 114, and are practically certain, 
between now and the next General Elections, to lose seats 
both to the present majority parties and to the Socialists. 
All this confirms the belief that M. Herriot and his friends 


are now faced with the alternative of combining with the | 


present majority (and thus assuring the adoption of a 
stable national policy of economic development and pro- 
gress) or suffering little short of extinction as an effective 
political fighting force. 

The strenuous effort which British coal exporters are 
making in their fight for supremacy in the European 
markets, in spite of their failure, so far, to secure the pro- 
posed export bounties, is strikingly shown by the French 
coal import returns for April, which are published this 
week. British coal exports to this country during April 
totalled 1,358,000 tons, as against 947,580 tons in March, 
or an increase of over 30 per cent. German coal entries in 


April (reparations coal included) were 533,675 tons, or 


slightly over 25 per cent. more than the March tonnage. 
Belgian, Dutch, Polish and Russian exports to France all 
showed a substantial decrease. The French output in 
April (25 working days) was 4,580,000 tons, against 
4,800,000 tons in the previous month (26 working days). 
British, Belgian and German exporters have all brought 
their selling prices down, but French coalowners have not 
yet done so. The French decline of nearly 5 per cent. in 
output was due to the slight slowing down of industry in 
general. The slowing down in steel production is con- 
firmed by the drop in the output of metallurgical coke 
by the colliery plants, whose production tonnage in April 
is returned as 419,348 tons, as against 443,909 in March. 
The April tonnage, nevertheless, was still 25,000 more 

















than in April, 1929. French coal consumption in 1929 
reached the new high record figure of over 90,000,000 tons. 
of which the country’s own mines, although they produced 
10,000,000 tons (or 13 per cent.) more than in 1928, were 
able to furnish only 60 per cent., against over 65 per cent, 
in 1928. Two-thirds of the increased requirements (which 
have grown still larger this year) had, therefore, to be 
covered by imported coal. 

The annual report of the French Association of Tissue 
Manufacturers attributes the crisis which marked the jn. 
dustry in 1929 to, first, the smaller quantity of textiles 
used by women, owing to the recent change in fashions: 
secondly, to competition by artificial silk and the greater 
cost of present-day stockings ; and in the third place to the 
drop in the price of raw wool. Further, owing to con- 
stantly changing present-day taste, manufacturers of 
piece-goods are now compelled to make in smaller 
quantities and to produce a far larger number of new 
designs. Other causes for the depressed condition of the 
French textile industry have been intense foreign compe- 
tition, “‘ new menaces of British protectionism,’’ pro- 
hibitive American tariffs, and ‘‘ the deliberate and 
systematic pillage of high-class dress designs by certain 
American firms.’’ French exports of dresses and piece- 
goods in 1929 represented 198,000 metric quintals, with a 
value of 1,698,000,000 frances, against 215,514 quintals 
(1,802,000,000 frances) in 1928. Imports were 12,788 
quintals (152,682,000 franes) in 1929, against 9,941 
quintals (117,568,000 franes) in 1928, or an increase in 
value of 22 per cent. 

The Minister of Agriculture’s report on the crop situa- 
tion (May 1)foreeasts another excellent harvest this year, 
both better in quality and larger in volume than in 1929. 
French wheat production has not decreased in volume, in 
spite of the diminution of culture area. The “ flight to 
the towns ’’ and the enormous proportional loss of man- 
power by the peasant class during the war have been more 
than compensated for by the adoption of modern intensive 
methods of agriculture and the systematic fostering by 
the Government of the use of better (and cheaper) 
chemical fertilisers. 








GERMANY. 


Price-wage Negotiations — Budget Deficit — Relations 
between Reich and Thuringia — Reichsbank. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Beruin, June 10. 

Tne attempt of the West German iron industry to give 
a new impetus to business by a simultaneous lowering of 
prices and wages has developed into action on a broader 
basis. The leading employers’ associations—Reichs- 
verband der Deutschen Industrie and the Vereinigung 
Deutscher Arbeitgeberverbiinde—have during the last 
few days been negotiating with the trade unions for the 
working out of a common plan for reducing industrial 
production costs. Details have not yet been made 
public, but it is said that a reform of the social insurance 
system and of taxation policy is also being considered. 
That trade unions and employers’ associations are dis- 
cussing these matters is certainly welcome news, espec! 
ally since it implies that the employers intend to lower 
wages only in agreement with the unions. Whether 
these discussions will have any direct success is the 
question. As to the attitude of the ‘‘ free ’’ unions, the 
Socialist press, which is in touch with them, 
declares, as was to be expected, that in no circumstances 
will they consent to a reduction in real wages. The 
Christian trade unions will, if only for competitive 
reasons, be unable to take a different attitude. Hence 
lowering of wages will at best be possible only in direct 
proportion as the cost of living falls, but how much and 
how rapidly the cost of living can be influenced by reduc- 
tions in the prices of industrial products, when at the 
same time the newly operative increases in import duties 
on food are making themselves felt, and gas and electrical 
companies and street railways are being obliged to make 
further increases in their prices in order to balance 
municipal budgets, is more than doubtful. » 

Such action would, of course, be very valuable 1! 
it succeeded. It would make German industry bette? 
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yle to compete with foreign productions and would, by 
nereasing confidence. It would also diminish the 
tension in the political situation if workers and em- 
Jovers could come to a direct understanding. The 
ittempt to bring about negotiations between employers 
-nd employees would, indeed, hardly have been made 
but for a general feeling that the authority of the present 
Government is already so seriously impaired that it could 
not by its own action decisively effect an improvement in 
1e situation by economic and financial measures. But 
in the lack of energetic leadership on the part of the 
State—and especially in Germany, where the people are 
eustomed to depend on the State for help—be compen- 
sated for by a pact among economic organisations? 
There have been plenty of attempts along this line, 
especially in the inflation period: there was once a 
“ Jentralarbeitsgemeinschaft ’’ of the trade unions and 
employers, and also the idea which underlay the organi- 
sition of the Reichswirtschaftsrat was that the State 
could leave great developments of economic policies to be 
lealt with through an understanding among the economic 
But all these expectations failed to materialise 
in practice. 


groups. 


The Minister of Finance now calculates at 850 
millions the deficit that has arisen in the new 1930-31 
Budget. To the deficit in the unemployment insurance 
and to the reduction in receipts from taxes, for which 
compensation must be found, there have been added a 
hundred millions needed for a programme for creating 
employment—chiefly the building of houses and _ in- 
creased orders from the post and railways. This creat- 
ing by the State of opportunities for employment will 
probably arouse anew in Germany the dispute well known 
in England. Does the State aid the labour market when 
t, on the one hand, withdraws capital either through 
taxes or loans—that is, when it reduces the possibility of 
employment—in order, on the other hand, to furnish 
employment? In view of the present economic situa- 
tin in Germany this question cannot so confidently be 
answered in the negative as the purely theoretical 
economist might otherwise answer it, for in Germany 
to-day it is extraordinarily important to revive the 
courage to make investments, and in practice it is a great 
help if the State sets the example. 


The Minister of Finance proposes to cover the deficit 
as follows: Increase of contributions to unemployment 
insurance, Rm. 220 million; savings in unemployment 
insurance, Rm. 115 million; supplement to income-tax 
of salaried persons (Civil Servants and private employees 
aud unmarried persons), Rm. 350 million; sale of Reichs- 
bahn preferred shares, Rm. 100 million; earlier payment 
dates for cigarettes taxes, Rm. 50 million. The ‘‘ Notop- 
fer’’ (emergency offering) by salaried persons, which 
was held to be justified by the fact that these people are 
not exposed to the risks of unemployment, has mean- 
while been almost unanimously rejected by public 
opinion. There are also some misgivings over the fact 
that another 100 millions of preferred shares of the 
Reichsbahn are to be sold, after 150 million marks’ 
worth have already been included in the current budget 
in order to meet the extra requirements of unemployment 
insurance foreseen at that time. The worst error of the 
financial programme, however, is that it utterly fails to 
take into account the urgent financial requirements of 
‘he states and municipalities, and thus compels these 
‘o adopt measures especially undesirable from an 
*cohomic standpoint. 

The statement of the Reichsbank on June 6th shows, as 
‘gainst the preceding week, receipts of 27.6 millions in 
gold, bringing the total up to 2,619 million marks. Hold- 
wg of foreign exchange bills eligible as legal reserve rose by 
«°.9 millions to 380 millions. The gold comes mainly from 
the Bank of England. Some German banks did not miss 
the opportunity afforded by the favourable position for this 
Purpose of the sterling exchange, although gold arbitrage 
‘S not desired by the Reichsbank. Gold and exchange 
available as reserve against notes have now risen to exactly 
‘aree thousand millions. On June 7th last year they 
‘mounted to only 2,072 millions. On the other hand, hold- 
‘tgs of negotiable paper dropped 81.2 millions, Reich 
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Treasury certificates 73.6 and advances 120.6 millions in 
the first week of June. Parallel with this went a reduction 
of the note circulation by 240 millions. The new bank 
report again raises for the Reichsbank the very pressing 
question whether it will not again have to lower its dis- 
count rate. The last reduction to 44 per cent. was from 
the beginning a tentative step. The Reichsbank did not 
dare to reduce to 4 per cent. immediately, and so it has 
lost touch still more with the market. The demand for 
negotiable paper is very large, although both the Reich 
and the postal department have recently issued consider- 
able amounts of Treasury certificates, which are finding a 
good market. 








BELGIUM. 
Depression — Wages — Sugar Consumption — Public 
Finance. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Louvain, June 9. 


THE trend of business is still slackening and most of the 
usual economic indices are unfavourable. The report of 
the ‘‘ Institute for Economie Sciences’’ of Louvain 
University, which has undertaken scientific research on 
trade cycles and economic forecasting, has just been 
issued. According to this report a downward movement 
developed in Belgium in the course of last summer and 
has since been growing more pronounced. This move- 
ment is now well advanced, though it is not yet quite 
completed. Hence the anticipation is that this unfavour- 
able general trend will continue a little longer, without 
becoming really acute. 

The crisis has been reflected by serious difficulties in 
the iron and steel industries, which, despite the measures 
taken by the Continental Steel Cartel and the establish- 
ment of special ‘‘ Comptoirs,’’ are able to make sales 
only with difficulty and at very unfavourable prices. 
One blast furnace has been blown out in consequence of 
the present difficult situation, and it is anticipated that 
four others will soon follow. 

Unsold stocks of industrial coal at the pithead have 
been increasing. The house-coal market has been a little 
less bad than it was, but selling prices are in general on 
the decline, and the intervention of the ‘*‘ Comptoir des 
Charbons,’’ which ought surely to be able to control the 
coal market, is proving ineffective. A fortunate develop- 
ment is the good understanding between the pit-owners 
and the workers on the question of miners’ wages, which 
are to undergo a cut of 5 per cent. from the beginning 
of July onwards. Thus the threatened conflict will be 
avoided unless the pitmen refuse to accept the terms 
agreed to by their representatives. 

Very valuable information on the wage trend in 
Belgium has been published by the Bulletin of the 
National Bank of Belgium; which shows that there has 
been a rapid advance in wages since the first months fol- 
lowing stabilisation. 

Mean WaGE INDEx. 
(Dec., 1925 = 100.) 


Brussels. Belgium. 
December, 1925 .. i an 100 100 
December, 1926 .. - ‘a 119 127 
December, 1927 .. ~ ~~ 132 141 
August, 1929 a re ris 184 180 
November, 1929 .. “i is 196 196 
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The increase in wages has thus manifestly exceeded 
the advance required in respect of monetary devaluation 
and has even further exceeded the increase in the cost 
of living, so that real wages are now substantially higher 
than they were a few years ago. Wages have been 
reported as stationary since the beginning of 1930. In 
recent weeks the cost of living has been falling slightly, 
but this movement is partly seasonal. Retail prices have 
fallen very little, to the disappointment of the public, 
which expected a substantial decline. Unemployment, 
without being really threatening, has been increasing. 
The latest available statisties of employment, which relate 
to the end of April, show that out of 1,500,000 workmen 
there were 30,000 partially (against 12,000 in April, 1929) 
and 13,000 totally unemployed (against 2,500). 


mst 


A symptom of uneasiness is to be found in the general 
attitude of the real estate market. Conveyance prices of 
land show that its purchase value has fallen on the 
average by 10 per cent. in the last year. In the big 
towns, especially in Brussels and Antwerp, there are 
many flats and offices to let and for sale. The progres- 
Sive restrictions of the operation of the Rent Act, added 
to the supply of numerous new buildings and the decline 
in demand, is responsible for the plight of this market. 
There is, nevertheless, still a shortage of working-class 
dwellings. 


The sugar-consumption problem is at present engros- 
sing the agricultural and political associations. The out- 
put cf Belgian sugar has reached about 260,000 tons per 
annum, while domestic consumption has attained only 
225,000 tons. The part which is allotted to the home 
market has been sold at profitable prices, since imported 
sugar is subject to a duty of 60 centimes per kilo., but 
for the remainder, which is exported, only very unfavour- 
able prices are obtained. Efforts are now to be made to 
stimulate home consumption in order to sell off here the 
part of the output which is at present exported. So far, 
yearly consumption is only 27 kilos. per inhabitant, 
against 46 kilos. in Great Britain; but on account of its 
low price (2}d. per lb. avoirdupois) sugar has become one 
of the cheapest foodstuffs in Belgium. 


The position of public finance remains good, but the 
Minister of Finance has issued a warning against the 
excessive expense which would certainly be incurred if a 
private members’ Bill for the augmentation of war 
pensions and other allocations to old soldiers of 
the war were passed. The burden of the social services 
is becoming more and more heavy, while the present 
depression has reduced public receipts. The Budget 
estimates have been attained, but the substantial surplus 
of last year will certainly not be repeated. 








ITALY. 


The Corporative State and its Cost — Labour Agreements 
— Tax Changes — Sinking Fund — International Trade 
— Industrial Dividends. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Turn, May 19. 
Even apart from international events, the last few 
weeks have been full of important political and economic 
developments. The inauguration of the National Council 
of Corporations is the crowning of the new corporative 
State. Signor Mussolini rightly stated that schedule 12 
of the law creating the Council meant nothing short of 
an economic revolution; because the new body is 
empowered, if such questions are referred to it by agree- 
ment of the associations concerned, to legislate on prices, 
on quantity to be produced and all other possible points 
concerning industry. The network of syndicalism 
appears to be now complete. On March 1, 1930, there 
were in existence six employers’ confederations (industry, 
agriculture, commerce, land transport, sea and air 
transport, banking) with 661 subordinate associations; 
6 corresponding employees’ confederations with 3,549 
subordinate associations. The cost of this extensive 





ee 


structure is estimated in the report for 1930-31 of the 
Budget Committee of the Chamber, as follows: 
25.5 million lire paid to the Corporations Department 
for general purposes; 24.1 million lire to be paid into 4 
fund guaranteeing the observance of collective contracts 
entered into by syndicates; 20.5 millions to be paid to 
the after-work, Balilla, care of mothers and infantg, 
anti-tuberculosis and other social funds; 67.3 millions 
to the central confederations; 118.1 millions to the 
regional, provincial and local syndicates and _federa. 
tions. This sum of 255.6 million lire includes only com. 
pulsory contributions paid by employers and employees 
whether they are or are not members of the associations, 
and consists therefore of true public taxes, of which 
account is taken in a sort of appendix to the State 
budget. To this sum there must be added the volun. 
tary contributions paid by members of associations. As 
these are deemed to be a private matter, no account of 
them is published. 


The Budget Committee report observes that, as a set- 
off, Italy has saved the cost of strikes and lock-outs, 
which in the last four years of the old régime caused the 
loss of 53 million days’ work in the two years 1919 and 
1920, and 15 millions in 1921 and 1922. The strike 
epidemic was subsiding; but the néw legislation put a 
stop to it altogether. Between January 1, 1929, and 
January 31, 1930, there were concluded 1,238 local and 
single shop labour agreements; and between April 3, 
1926, and March 10, 1930, there were registered 199 
inter-provincial and national labour agreements. As 
syndicates and associations are public bodies, it can be 
said that to-day conditions of labour are almost com- 
pletely regulated by public authorities. 


A succession of changes in taxation has kept the public 
keenly interested. The octroi or internal customs 
barriers which encircled almost all medium and great 
Italian cities have been abolished. The reform was 
welcomed because internal barriers obstructed com- 
merce, and sometimes created protected territories of 
grotesque smallness. As, however, somebody must pay 
the piper, wine and meat were subjected to a general con- 
sumption tax. Wine, for instance, previously paid little 
in the country and small towns, and was substantially 
hit only in octroi cities. Now all consumers must pay, 
whether they reside in the country or the cities. Unfor- 
tunately, the wine industry is suffering at present from 
low prices and sales difficulties. 


In consequence of this programme for the reform of 
local taxation and the redemption of land and other pub- 
lie works, stamp duties have been increased and succes- 
sion duty reintroduced. Succession duty was abolished 
in 1923 in the family group, between parents and sons, 
ascendants and descendants in general, husband and 
wife, brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, descen- 
dants of brothers and sisters if they succeed by right of 
representation. The tax is now re-established in full, at 
rates intermediate between those of 1914 and 1923, but 
estates passing between parents and sons, or husband 
and wife, in families where there are or have been at 
least two sons, are exempt. 


The most recent decree concerning taxation enforced 
an all-round increase of about 20 per cent. in the price 
of tobacco sold by the State monopoly. The increase 18 
estimated to yield 500 million lire yearly, which will be 
paid into the Debt Sinking Fund. This fund was created 
by a decree of August 5, 1927; and was made to rely 
mainly on budget surpluses. But, as budget surpluses; 
in our system of accounting, are not synonymous with 
hard cash, the old fund made little headway. The new 
Sinking Fund will be presided over by the Governor © 
the Bank of Italy, and will have a special administration. 
he yield of the increase in the price of tobacco will be 
paid at once into a current account at the Bank of Italy, 
so as to insure the prompt purchase in the market and 
cancellation of public debt certificates. Only Consols 
can be purchased and cancelled. 


The practical working of this excellent plan is condi- 
tional on prevention of any increase in the total State 
debt. According to the last published Treasury account, 
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the total of internal public debt increased from 87,124 
million lire at June 30, 1929, to 88,026 million at March 
31, 1930. If the new sinking fund is to be effective, the 
grand total of public debt must be lowered. 


Statistics of international trade show a big decrease 
in the passive balance. In 1929 imports were only 21,300 
million lire, against 21,920 in 1928. As exports increased 
from 14,559 to 14,889 million, the excess of imports 
over exports decreased from 7,361 to 6,411 million. The 
change has been accentuated in the first four months of 
1930, when imports totalled 6,078 million, against 7,723 
million in the corresponding period of 1929; and exports 
4,139 million, against 4,665 million; so that the excess 
diminished from 3,058 to 1,939 million lire. It is 
doubtful, however, if the decrease in imports is wholly 
to the advantage of the country. It may, indeed, readily 
be granted that a decrease of 1,237 million lire in the 
wheat imports in 1929, against 1928, and of 389 million 
lire in the first three months of 1930, against the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, is a net gain; but what of the 
decrease in the imports of raw materials of industry ? 


Complaints of bad trade are the loudest in the textile 
industry. The silk industry carries large stocks, which 
it has not been possible to sell, as usual, in the United 
States. The cotton and wool trades complain of sales 
difficulties in the Levant, the Far East and South 
America. Directors of joint stock companies, who, in 
fixing dividends, are more under the influence of pro- 
spects for the current year than of results achieved in 
the past year, to which dividends refer, are in a prudent 
mood. Out of 130 companies, dividends for 1928 (fixed 
in 1929) were unchanged as against the preceding year 
in 64 cases, increased in 55 and decreased in 11 cases 
only. Out of 135 companies, dividends for 1929 are now 
unchanged in 79 cases, increased in 31 and decreased 
in 25 cases. This prudent dividend policy checked the 
tendency toward better quotation of securities in Stock 
Exchange. Perhaps the announcement to-day of a new 
lowering of the official rate of discount from 6 to 5.50 
per cent. can be viewed as a consequence of abundance 
of money. Discounts at the Bank of Italy were low, 
because ordinary banks did not need to rediscount, and 








first-rate customers obtained accommodation at less 
than the official rate. 
BULGARIA. 
Cabinet Changes — Foreign Trade — General Business 
Conditions. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Soria, May 25. 


Tae apathetic and unconvinced behaviour of M. 
Liaptcheff’s majority in Parliament during the Budget 
and other recent debates, made it definitely clear that 
some parts of the mechanism were beginning to wear out 
and that repairs and replacements were growing more 
and more urgent. On the close of the Budget voting 
the negotiations between the constituent groups of the 
Sgovor (the party in power) took a more realistic shape. 
The outcome of long and arduous combinations was the 
replacement of the Ministers for Education, Commerce, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Justice and Railways by new 
elements, admittedly representing more adequately the 
different subdivisions of the party. A noteworthy fact 
18 that four of the new Ministers, MM. Al. Tzankoff, 
D. Mishaicoff, G. Danailoff and P. Stainoff are univer- 
sity professors well acquainted with economic and admini- 
Strative matters. This is generally interpreted as 
evidence of the serious intentions of M. Liaptcheff’s 
Government to grapple at last with the financial and 
®conomic difficulties of the country. Expectations in 
usiness circles are perhaps not as sanyuine as that, but 
re are reasonable grounds for hoping fhat much more 





attention will be paid in future to economic and financial 
matters and that the problems will possibly be dealt with 
in a@ more systematic, if not a more business-like, 
manner. 


The formation, within the Government itself, of a 
group of specialists able to face things in a disinterested 
way, unbiassed by party politics. is one of the urgent 
needs of the day. Important and extensive tasks are 
awaiting the new Cabinet. It is no longer a secret that 
the proceeds of the Stabilisation Loan have proved com- 
pletely inadequate for the most essential requirements of 
the financial reconstruction of the country. In conse- 
quence of the heavy fall of prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts in all markets abroad, the question of agricultural 
reorganisation aiming at better yields, cheaper produc- 
tion of standard grades of goods, and quicker and better 
means of transport can no longer be postponed. The 
practical solution of issues connected with irrigation and 
afforestation, live stock breeding and marketing, and 
long-term credits to peasant farmers and producers also 
requires prompt attention. An efficient and properly- 
managed utilisation of the Compulsory Labour System 
very probably contains extensive potentialities in this 
connection, as is shown by the conclusive experiences of 
the Refugees Settlement Office. Before the resources 
needed for all these reforms are found abroad in the form 
of new loans, there is a large amount of preparatory 
work, both legislative and administrative, to be carried 
out. It would appear that M. Liaptcheff’s present team 
may succeed in dealing with all these tasks, in spite of 
the unavoidable difficulties which party politics and local 
parliamentary habits will place in its way. 


The state of trade, although still unsatisfactory, 
appears to be showing the first symptoms of a change for 
the better. Protested bills and suspensions of payments 
are still in the neighbourhood of record heights. Credit 
continues to be scarce and difficult to obtain, and dear 
money prevails almost everywhere in the country. The 
changes in monetary conditions abroad do not yet appear 
to have had any substantial effect on the local money 
market, owing probably to the fact that there is no 
active offering of foreign credits, and such credits as are 
offered to banks here are not willingly placed at the dis- 
posal of trade and industry until the position of the mar- 
ket becomes sufficiently clear. However, imports re- 
main within reduced limits and exports are steadily 
growing. Foreign trade for the first three months of 1930 
shows an active balance of 370 million leva, as against a 
passive balance of 297 million leva in 1929 and of 274 mil 
lion leva in 1928. In April last there was again a credit 
balance of 134 million leva. Exports of eggs have shown 
a remarkable activity in March and April; there is an 
excess of round 1,000 carloads exported as compared with 
the same four months’ period last year. Tobacco exports 
are also at satisfactory high levels. Tobacco of the 1929 
crop is being bought from the peasant producers and 
brought into the depots for treatment. Although prices 
are unprofitable, maize is being brought to the market 
and sold for export. 


As a consequence of this gradual disposal of agricul- 
tural produce held in reserve during the autumn and 
winter months, there is a slow but steady revival in 
demand for manufactured goods, and there is much 
probability of the heavy stocks of merchandise held by 
local wholesale and retail traders being gradually de- 
pleted up to the end of next autumn. If this depletion 
actually takes place, and if the crops turn out as good as 
the present forecasts appear to promise, imports of 
foreign goods may be safely resumed on a moderate scale, 
but only after a thorough study of the position of pur- 
chasing firms. Many changes have occurred in the 
standing of local trading and industrial firms, and these 
changes have not always been for the better. The 
Bulgarian market will no doubt become sounder and re- 
gain a great part of its credit abroad, but over-optimistic 
statements appear to be out of place, for the present at 





least. 
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ARGENTINA. 
Trade — Lord Beaverbrook’s Speech — Money Markets. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Buenos Arres, May 6. 


ARGENTINA is slowly recovering from the pessimism 
which was so pronounced during the first quarter of 
1930. Yet this better feeling is due to the reasonable hope 
that things will improve on the production side rather 
than to any present increase of business, either inwards or 
outwards. Never, as far as can be ascertained, were 
ocean freights lower than they are to-day, open charter 
fixtures to Europe having been booked at 10s. per ton, a 
figure manifestly unprofitable to shipowners, and lower, 
having regard to changes in values, than the 7s. which 
was quoted in the season of 1906-07. Cereal shipments 
during April were only 281,000 tons of wheat, 287,000 
tons of maize, 119,000 tons of linseed, and 47,000 tons 
of oats; and although wool is going forward a little more 
freely the export movement is much below that of the 
corresponding period last year. Prices for all cereals 
have fluctuated but little during the month, latest spot 
quotations being $9.85 paper per hundred kilos. for 
wheat, $6 for maize, $19.80 for linseed, and $4.60 for 
oats. 

This reduced export movement is largely responsible 
for the present depreciation of the Argentine peso. Ex- 
porters have few bills to offer, and, although it was 
assumed that the Banco de la Nacion would be drawing 
against the short-dated loan of $50,000,000 (U.S. 
currency) negotiated in New York early in April, down 
to the time of writing those funds do not appear to have 
been brought into the Argentine market. Meanwhile the 
decline in imports has not been sufficient to counter- 
balance the lack of offers of export paper. In all likeli- 
hood the comparatively heavy permanent charges which 
Argentina must always settle abroad are playing an un- 
usually important part at the present time. 

A most unfortunate effect has been produced here by 
the remarks attributed to Lord Beaverbrook, who is re- 
ported to have described the Argentine farmer and his 
family as dancing the tango while they collect 
£70,000,000 from the British consumer. This speech 
was cabled out in extenso and published in practically 
every Argentine newspaper, the more serious journals 
taking the trouble to point out a fact that had evidently 
escaped the noble lord’s memory, namely, that Argentina 
is to-day one of Great Britain’s largest markets for manu- 
factures and for coal; adding that the reason why the 
Argentine farmer buys his agricultural machinery from 
the United States is merely that none of the mechanical 
implements he uses to-day are manufactured by England 
to meet his oft-expressed requirements. Such a speech, 
made at a time when every effort is being made both 
here and at home to cut down the American lead in 
Argentine imports, is the greatest disservice to British 
manufacturers that could be imagined. 


In the Argentine money market conditions are un- 
affected by the pronounced fall in the Bank rate, accom- 
modation remaining at 6 to 7 per cent., with a growing 
stringency due to the fact that gold deposited in the 
Argentine Legations abroad is being rapidly released by 
payments of the equivalent in paper currency to the Con- 
version Office here—a course which, ipso facto, removes 
that amount of currency from circulation. There is now 
small likelihood of the Conversion Office being reopened 
for some time to come, and it is significant that Sefior 
Carlos Alfredo Tornquist, the well-known Argentine 
banker, recently interviewed in New York, gave it as his 
considered opinion that such reopening would be in- 
advisable unless it were combined with the establishment 
of a central bank enjoying the privileges of rediscount and 
control of the issue of currency. A financial writer in 
El Diario, the leading Buenos Aires evening daily, goes 
a step further, and frankly asks whether any good object 
would be served by reopening the Conversion Office at 
the present time. He suggests that before such a step is 
taken modifications must be made in the present Con- 





version Law—a dangerous suggestion, unless indeed these 
modifications were confined to the establishment of g 
central bank taking over the existing stock of specie, 
Indeed, one of the worst risks inherent upon the cop. 
tinued closure of the Conversion Office is the temptation 
that such a condition presents to would-be monetary 
reformers, whose panacea is invariably based on some 
system whereby the present percentage of gold to paper 
might be altered. And one of the greatest advantages 
which would accrue upon the establishment of a wisely 
constituted central bank would be the abolition of Argen. 
tina’s dual currency, which at present serves no useful 
purpose but leaves the door open to manipulations that 
might easily, and almost insensibly, pave the way to 
inflation, with all the evils that this must infallibly 
bring in its train, 


Letters to the Cdttor. 


TIN RESTRICTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 








Sir,—Referring to the letter from ‘‘ X ”’ in the Economist 
of May 31st, the following facts may b eof interest to your 
readers :— 

First, in connection with Bolivia, where it says: ‘‘ It is 
true that some of the smaler mines will very likely have to 
close down altogether.’? The American Vice-Consul, Edward 
F. Trueblood, cabling from La Pas on April 24th, said: ‘It 
has been officially reported that over 100 of the smaller tin 
mines have abandoned operations altogether.’? He pointed 
out the larger mines are continuing operations, but scores of 
the less important companies have shut down and many more 
are considering such action. 

With reference to American consumption, ‘‘ X ”’ says with 
regard to the increase in Ford motor output: ‘‘ Evidently this 
increase is balanced by a decrease in production of other 
automobile manufacturers.’’ This is not the case, because 
considerbly more than half of all the automobile business of 
America is in the field of low-priced automobiles, and the 
sharp upward trend in the sales of low-priced cars has far 
more than compensated for the downward trend ‘in the high- 
priced vehicles. Out of a total of 235,266 United States regis- 
trations in February, the low-priced group represented 
144,006, and the general prognostication in the American 
papers is that between 4,500,000 and 4,750,000 passenger cars 
and trucks may be produced in 1930. Although this will be 
below last year, it will probably equal the 1928 production of 
4,601,000. The motor vehicle production in April, 1930, in 
the United States, at 442.630, is the greatest for any April 
except 1929. 

With regard to the tinplate industry, which ‘‘ X ’’ states 
appears to be working at 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. less than 
last year, the latest figures show that this is incorrect. The 
figures for American production are just under 20 per cent. 
lower for the first four months, but, on the other hand, the 
world demand for tinplates has increased, the British export 
trade for tinplate being 19 per cent. up on their monthly 
average, while the American export monthly average is also 
up by 10.5 per cent. As regards the world demand for tin- 
plate, the fact is that the combined export this year, at 
73,110 tons a month, is the largest total on record, being an 
increase of 44 per cent. on the monthly rate in 1929. 

With regard to the canning industry as the biggest con- 
sumer of tin, Mr C. C. Conway, chairman of the Continental 
Can Company, states that: ‘‘ Fruit crops are apparently much 
larger than in 1929, and 1930 is a promising year.’’—Yours, 
ete., AN OBSERVER. 

London. 

June 9, 1930. 








Books and Publications. 


POST-WAR FRENCH FINANCE. 


THE present work* is the first in a series of social and 
economic studies of post-war France which a group 0! 
American scholars has prepared. Their work has beeD 
sponsored by the Columbia University Council for 
Research in the Social Sciences; the editor of the whole 





By Professor 


*,“*The Public Finances of Post-War France.” 5 
Price 27s. 6d. 


Robert Murray Haig. London: Humphrey Milford. 
net. 
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Professor Carlton J. H. 
yolumes include a study of inflation in France ; surveys of 
the economic and industrial development of post-war 
France, and of the French labour movement; and three 
yolumes dealing more particularly with political ques- 
tions, viz., one (by Professor Hayes himself) on “‘ France, 
4 Nation of Patriots’’; one on French domestic politics; 


series 18 Hayes; the other 


and one on French foreign policy. Much of the work has 
been done in Paris with the assistance of the best French 
authorities; and the series makes a notable and valuable 
contribution to the English-speaking world’s knowledge of 
post-war France. 

Professor Haig’s book on French finance is an especially 
valuable study, the full merits of which will perhaps be 
appreciated only by those who have themselves already 
studied the complexities of post-war French finance. It 
covers the whole ground of French post-war finance down 
to M. Poinearé’s successful efforts at stabilisation in 
1926-27. It contains a most useful explanation of the 
French system of taxation and of its post-war reform, and 
makes clear—so far as clarity is possible—the incredible 
intricacy and elaboration of the French fiscal machine. 
Anglo-Saxon readers never fail to be baftled by French 
financial methods, which appear always to choose the 
labyrinthine path rather than the straight one; but 
Professor Haig shows that the choice rests upon, and is 
the fruit of, a long historical development. 

By no means the least useful part of his book is a cata- 
logue of some of the errors he has found in French finan- 
cial statistics, and a code of caveats which his own ex- 
periences enable him to offer other workers in this field. 
To quote only one of the errors. The official statement of 
the Ministry of finance showed the amount of the French 
internal debt (other than floating debt) to be 97,779 million 
frances in 1918. The Budget projet for 1920 and the 
Annuaire de Statistique—both likewise official statements 
—gave a figure of 67,779 million francs—a discrepancy 
of exactly 30 milliards or, say, £1,000 millions. ‘* When 
the discrepancy was called to the attention of the 
officials,’’ writes Professor Haig, ‘‘ they at first stated 
that the stenographer had probably made an error in 
copying the data. But upon investigation they reported 
that the figure in their table was correct and that the pub- 
lished figure was really 30 (milliard franes) too low! ”’ 
By clearing a pathway through this jungle of mistakes 
and complexities, by pointing out the chief configurations 
of the terrain, and by giving in a compact historical and 
analytical form the fruits of his long and arduous re- 
searches, Professor Haig has made an important contribu- 
tion to the study of French finances since the war. Alike 
to contemporary students and future enquirers his book 
is as indispensable as it is noteworthy. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[Brief mention of a book in this column does not necessarily 
mean that it will not receive fuller notice in a subsequent issue. ] 
(Jt would be a convenience to our readers if publishers would make 

9 point of notifying us of the prices of books sent for inclusion in 

this column.) 

Bankers’ Credits. By William F. Spalding. Third 
edition. (London) Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
Parker Street, Kingsway. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of a well-known textbook in which almost every 

kind of bankers’ credit receives a chapter to itself, and there is 

4 special chapter on legal cases. Special attention is given to the 

practice of the United States and of the British Dominions. 

Porto Rico and its Problems. By Victor S. Clark and 
Associates. (Washington, D.C.) The Brookings In- 
stitution. $5.00. 

An extremely full and detailed economic and social survey which 
1s likely to become the standard work of reference on Porto Rico. 

It 1s pleasantly illustrated and contains a number of valuable 

Statistical tables. 

Commercial Policy of the Moguls. By D. Pant. Fore- 
word by the Right Hon. Lord Meston. (London) 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 
38, Great Russell Street. Rs. 6. 


An economic survey of India up to the beginning of the 
fighteenth century which contains a wealth of new and valuable 





Rusticus Loquitur. By Malcolm Lyall Darling. 
(London) Oxford University Press, Warwick Square. 
153. net. 

This is a diary of a journey made by the author through the 

Punjab for the purpose of observing the activities and as far as 

possible discovering the views of the peasants. The results are 

very interesting, but suffer somewhat in readability from the lack 
of arrangement and co-ordination imposed by the diary form. 

Die Meistbegiinstigung tm modernen Volkerrecht. By 
Dr. Klaus Bonhoeffer. (Berlin) Verlag von Julius 
Springer. Linkstrasse 23-24. Rm. 4.80. 

A monograph, in German, on the most-favoured-nation clause. 

The treatment is that of an international lawyer rather than of an 

economist. 

Business Conditions at the Present Time. International 
Chamber of Commerce. (Paris) Secretariat Général, 
38, Cours Albert ler, VIIIe. 

Twenty reports, from national committees, on business conditions 

in their respective countries. The reports were collected for the 

purpose of throwing light on the present world depression. 

The Future of Rubber. By Lieut.-Colonel J. C. G. 
Kunhardt. (London) Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry, 10, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 6d. post free. 

A most interesting economic and statistical study of the position 

as at the end of March, 1930. 

New York Stock Exchange. 
May 1, 1929-30. 
11, Wall Street. 

The report is of more than usual interest this year, and the 

appendices are, as always, a most valuable source of Stock Exchange 

statistics. 

Annual Report of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, 1929-30. (London) Chamber of Shipping, 
28, St. Mary Axe. 

Contains a most valuable collection of shipping statistics, and 

discussions of relevant matters. 

The 100 Best Investments, May, 1930. (London) The 

British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, B.F.C. 
House, Gresham Street. 1s. net. 


A supplement to the annual volume, preceded by two articles, one 
of which discusses the outlook in the United States. 


Report of the President, 
(New York) The Stock Exchange, 


A Short Dictionary of Legal, Commercial and Economic 
Terms. (London) Gee and Company (Publishers), 
Ltd., 6, Kirby Street. 63. net. 


A conveniently slender dictionary, whose slimness has been pur- 
chased at the cost of a sometimes excessive brevity in its defini- 
tions, but which is nevertheless useful. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 :— 
The Channel Tunnel: Statement of Policy. Cmd. 3591. 
ld. net. 

Survey of the Import Trade of India for the Fiscal Year 
April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930. May, 1930. 
Report of the Food Investigation Board for the year 

1929. 2s. 6d. net. 
Department of Overseas Trade: Economic Conditions in 
the Netherlands, 1929. 3s. net. 


Indian Statutory Commission : 


Vol. I1.—Report of the Indian Statutory Commission 
—Survey. Cmd. 3568. 3s. net. 
Vol. 111.—Reports of the Committees appointed by 


the Provincial Legislative Councils. Cmd. 
3572. Qs. net. 
Memoranda submitted by the Government of: 
Vol. IV.—India and the India Office. Part I. 9s. 
net. 
Vol. V.—India and the India Office. Part Il. 11s. 
net. 


Vol. VII.—Bombay. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VIII.—Bengal. 6s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IX.—The United Provinces. 7s. 
Vol. X.—The Punjab. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. XI.—Burma. 7s. net. 

Vol. X11.—Bihar and Orissa. 4s. net. 

Vol. XU1.—The Central Provinces. 10s. net. 


net. 





material, 


Vol. XIV.—Assam. 6s. 6d. net. 
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The Stock Geehange. 





SWEDISH 


Tue student of economics will find the annual reports of 
the group of Swedish ‘‘ internationals,’’ whose shares are 
dealt in on the leading Stock Exchanges, a valuable 
commentary on the changes and chances of the business 
world. These companies, Swedish-owned and Swedish- 
managed but financed mainly with foreign capital, all 
operate internationally and trade in widely different articles 
of everyday consumption—Svenska Tandsticks in matches, 
Svenska Kullagerfabriken (S.K.F.) in ball bearings, 
Aktiebolaget Separator in milk separators, Aktiebolaget 
Electrolux in carpet sweepers, refrigerators and other 
household electrical appliances, and Kreuger and Toll 
(the financial godparent of Swedish Match) in the most 
important of all ‘* consumable ’’ commodities—money. 

Signs of the coming world depression in trade were 
already visible in the 1929 accounts of these companies. 
The directors of Kreuger and Toll went so far as to explain 
why the depression was bound to come. Mr Ivar Kreuger, 
the company’s presiding genius, contended, in effect, 
that the depression in the price level of all commodities 
having an international market was to a large extent the 
result of insufficient lending by the United States, and 
argued that the restoration of the foreign loan market to 
the conditions existing before the war was the most im- 
portant of world problems to-day. 

In spite of the ‘‘ entirely abnormal ’’ conditions of the 
international finance market, Kreuger and Toll, under 
Mr Ivar Kreuger’s able direction, was able to show a 
considerable expansion in profits last year. Although the 
company had the benefit of increased share capital (apart 
from the issue of $49,625,000 secured debentures in March, 
1929) for only a short period of the year, its consolidated 
earnings, at Kr. 108.5 million, showed an increase of 
88 per cent. Of these earnings Kr. 53,000,000 repre- 
sented interest and dividends on bonds and shareholdings, 
and the balance profit from trading operations. The chief 
function of Kreuger and Toll is to grant loans to foreign 
governments in return for match monopoly concessions 
for Swedish Match, but its interest and dividends are not 
all derived from foreign government bonds. It has spread 
its investments among the leading industrial and real 
estate enterprises and banks in Sweden, and last year 
carried through an amalgamation of ten pulp and lumber 
enterprises under the name of the Swedish Pulp Com- 
pany. As for its financial operations, the directors are 
confident of maintaining trading profits at a satisfactory 
level in the future, having regard to the interests the 
company holds in banks in European countries and the 
opportunities which come to it for the rationalisation of im- 
portant industries. 

The views of the Kreuger and Toll directors regarding 
world trade depression are corroborated by the 1929 
reports of the Separator and Ball Bearing (S.K.F.) Com- 
panies. The directors of Separator declare that at an 
early stage last year there were distinct signs that the 
farming industry in several countries, which were im- 
portant markets for the company’s products, was begin- 
ning to face a period of depression. Later developments 
were no doubt worse than were expected. The volume of 
sales of the company’s products used in the farming 
industry was, of course, less than normal. Nevertheless 
the company was able, by the rationalisation of the 
Swedish ‘‘ separator ’’ industry, and by developing other 
lines of business, to show a larger profit for 1929 than the 
previous year. The directors of the Swedish Ball Bearing 
Company reported that the favourable trade conditions 
which prevailed during the latter part of 1928 culminated 
in July, 1929, and that a reduced demand for the com- 
pany’s products was noticeable during the last quarter of 
1929. The company, which supplies about 40 per cent. of 
the world’s requirements of ball and roller bearings, was 
able, however, to increase its profits as a result of the re- 





** INTERNATIONALS.” 


organisation and development of its various plants in 
Germany, France, England and the United States. The 
only reflection of the world depression to be found in its 
accounts is a decline in the amount of orders on hand at 
the end of the year from Kr. 11,052,870 to Kr. 10,780,050. 

Finally, the Electrolux Company, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of electrical vacuum cleaners, was able to 
develop different lines of goods to suit the changes in 
domestic demand. Sales of vacuum cleaners, apparently, 
declined last year, but increased sales were made of elec- 
trical refrigerators, floor polishers and water softeners. 
This year, however, the company’s earnings may begin to 
show the effect of trade recession. 

Swedish Match has the advantage of dealing in a com- 
modity so cheap that even in the hardest times the con- 
sumer is not likely to reduce his demand. The company 
has problems of its own, including the growth of Russian 
competition and the imposition of increased tariffs on 
matches. From the space which the directors devote to 
Russian competition in their report, this factor would 
seem to have been a source of much annoyance, though 
not of great financial consequence. Germany, which in 
1929 received about half the total quantity of matches 
exported from Russia, is now closed to Russian matches 
altogether under the monopoly agreement which the 
German Government granted to the Swedish Match group 
in exchange for a loan of $125,000,000. The increase in 
tariffs on matches which has taken place in the United 
States, Australia and Belgium has dislocated for a time 
the export organisation of Swedish Match—the directors 
look for a decrease in Swedish exports for some years— 
but from an earnings point of view the development is not 
unfavourable, as the company is so organised as to be 
able to increase its production of matches within the tariff 
barriers. The probabilities are, in short, that however 
long the trade depression may last and however absurd 
tariffs may become, Swedish Match (with its dominating 
position in the match industry, and with match mono- 
polies in nine countries, including France and Germany) 
will find a way to maintain its position and increase its 
profits. 

The following table shows the recent growth in the net 
profits of this family of Swedish ‘‘ internationals,’’ with 
earnings and dividends on the ordinary share capital :— 


(000’s omitted.) 


1926. 1927. 1928. 929, 
Swedish Match— 928 1929 


Ordinary capital (kr.)..._ 180,000 180,000 270,000 270,000 
Net profits (kr.) ......... 32.526 40.437 48,962 54,242 
Earnings araesncanaseucssnis 17:9% 22-5%t 18-19% 20-1% 
NS aaa 15% 15% 15% 15% 
Kreuger and Toll— 
Ordinary capital (kr.)..._ 50,000 50,000 65,000 76,000 
Part. debentures (kr.).... = 20,000 65,000 139,166* 
Net profits (kr.) ......... 14,893 18,738 19,854 27,119 
En 53°29, 66:9%  30-5%  40-7% 
Dividends................... 25% 257, 25% 30%, 
S.K.F.— 
Ordinary capital (kr.)... 92,000 92,000 106,000 130,000 
Net profits (kr.) ......... 8,539 10,848 17,172 21,236 
Earnings .......0..00000000 9-2% 11:7% 16:-2% 16°3% 
DORVRAPIES.....050000cccseeeees 8% 10% 12% 12% 
Separator— 
Ordinary capital (kr.)... 63,000 63,000 81,700 81,700 
Net profits (kr.) ......... 6,063 6,589 7,482 7,833 
MUTED <osecvensccsssccoss 9:6% 10:5%  9:9% 9-6% 
i est Senne 8% 8% 9% % 
Electrolux— 
Ordinary capital (kr.) ... 7,000 13,000 60,000 60,000 
Net profits (kr.) ......... 1,018 1,266 6,472 7,265 
IND coussaninsenceseses 14:5% 21:1% 10-8% 12-1% 
Dividends................00 10% 10% 9% 9% 


, ; Inc. Kr. 15,880,000, reserved for warrants attached to secured 
ebs. 


t Calculated on 900,000 A and 900,000 B shares. 
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The decline in security values has given an opportunity 
to the investor to acquire the shares of these Swedish 
“ internationals ’’ on a much higher yield basis than 
formerly. A year ago the ‘* market ’’ yield was around 
4 per cent. on Swedish Match and Kreuger and Toll, 
43 per cent. on 8.K.F., 54 per cent. on Separator and 
over 64 per cent. on Electrolux. The yields obtainable 
to-day are shown :— 





—_—_— 








A Year Ago. To-day. 
Price. | Divi- | yield. | Price. | DIY | Yield. 
| 
Shares of 100 Kr.* | % % % 

Swedish Match ““B’” | 203 15 4-07 15% 15 5-37 
Kreuger and Toll * B”’ 333 25 4-05 284 30 5-719 
EEE. EE scascceseson 3 it 4-69 iy ¥ Ab 
Separator “* B”’ 8 8 5-56 , 
Eiectrolux eninmeonesaeees 8 9 6-61 6} 9 7-92 























* 100 Kr. = £5 103, 2d. at par exchange. 











The Swedish Match Company and Kreuger and Toll 
appear to be in the best position to meet a lengthy de- 
pression in world trade, if it arises. Swedish Match is 
now receiving dividends of $4, as against $3.20 a year 
ago, on the 999,190 common shares which it holds in 
International Match—the Delaware Corporation, formed 
in 1923 to take over from Swedish Match its interests in 
various countries outside Sweden—which actually earned 
$8.77 on its participating preference and ordinary shares 
last year. These receipts should be some compensation for 
any dislocation in the export trade of Swedish Match which 
may result from higher tariffs. As far as commercial 
risks go, the maintenance of dividends by Swedish Match 
seems more than possible. The position of Kreuger and 
Toll is interesting in many respects. The secured deben- 
‘ures carry @ non-detachable warrant entitling each $500 
secured debenture to subscribe, up to December 31, 1930, 
for eight American certificates, each representing Kr. 20 
of the participating debentures at the rate of $36.56 per 
American certificate. Eight American certificates cost 
approximately £60 and Kr. 160 worth of participating de- 
bentures at the present market price of 31 are worth 
£49 12s. The participating debentures have to rise to 40 
before the warrants are of much value. It remains to be 
seen whether events will enable Mr Ivar Kreuger to carry 
out his plan for future financing according to schedule. 

The remaining Swedish companies—S.K.F., Separator 
and Electrolux—are more vulnerable to trade depression 
than are Swedish Match and Kreuger and Toll. This 
especially applies to Electrolux, whose products are not 
so firmly established as those of S.K.F. and Separator. 
Whether market prices have discounted this factor suff- 
ciently is a point on which there is room for difference of 
opinion among investors. The margin between earnings 
and dividends shown, however, in the latest reports of 
two of these companies, is sufficient to allow of at least 
% moderate recession of profits without undue prejudice 
to the position of shareholders. 








THE ROYAL MAIL POSITION. 


EVeNTs in connection with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
ompany have moved rapidly in the last few days. At 
‘he end of last week the company published its accounts 
for 1929. These were much the most informative issued 
in the company’s ninety years’ history, but failed to 
provide a satisfactory answer to many questions which 
tad occupied the minds of stockholders. A balance was 
Shown for the year of £570,542, but this could not be 
compared with any earlier figure, since it was struck 
etore providing £414,855 for fleet depreciation (equal to 
over 12 per cent. of the present value of the company’s 
own fleet), whereas the 1928 figure of £687,714 was 
struck after the provision for depreciation of an amount 
unknown, but declared by the then auditor to be caleu- 
lated on a lower rate than in earlier years. After paying 
debenture interest of £318,000, and allowing for minor 
‘eceipts and outgoings, a deficit of £78,706 was shown, 
and the preference and ordinary dividends were, natur- 
ally, passed. 


C 


+ 


The accounts, however, have been examined by stock- 
holders chiefly for their bearing on the company’s future. 
In the first place, the Royal Mail group has heavy out- 
side engagements. In addition to payments for new 
construction, for the security of which debentures have 
been given to the Midland Bank and others by various sub- 
sidiary companies, the parent has guaranteed a Trade 
Facilities Loan of £2,550,000 to R.M.S.P. Meat Trans- 
ports, which falls due in September and October. The 


group’s engagements also include a number of annual 
instalments of just under £1,500,000 each on the White 
Star purchase of the Australian Commonwealth Line, 
and the provision of £2,350,000, before December, 1936, 
for the purchase of the White Star Line itself from the 
International Mercantile Marine of New Jersey. The 


parent company, further, has guaranteed £5,000,000 of 


preference shares of the White Star Line, the dividend 
of which was only just covered by the latter’s earnings 
last year. 

Though a definite policy of conservation of resources 
has been followed in the last few months, the balance 
sheet makes it clear that the Royal Mail Company has 
practically no liquid funds in hand for its immediate out- 
side liabilities. As at December 31st last, the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities was only £177,000. 
The company’s fixed assets are represented by (a) its 
own fleet, costing originally £10,156,843 and now written 
down to £3,377,508; (b) freehold and leasehold premises 
valued at £1,384,650, and (c) investments in and net 
advances to other shipping companies, valued, in the 
aggregate, at £12,401,523. The two first items may be 
valued on a fairly reasonable basis, but the third is 
declared by the auditors to be ‘‘ considerably in excess of 
present values.’’ The market has, in fact, already 
written down this item in drastic fashion, the present 
““ market capitalisation ’’ of all the Royal Mail stocks 
(debenture, preference and ordinary) being under 
£6,000,000, against a nominal valuation of £18,300,000. 
The market thus values £17,340,681 of ‘‘ book ’’ assets 
at approximately 6s. 8d. in the £. 

Six days after the publication of the Royal Mail 
figures, an official announcement was made that a com- 
mittee had been set up to confer with the directors of 
the company and its subsidiaries. The committee in- 
cludes Mr F. Hyde (of the Midland Bank), Brigadier- 
General A. Maxwell (of Glyn Mills), and Sir William 
McLintock, whose experience of ‘‘ reconstruction 
accounting ”’ is unrivalled. Sir William Plender, chair- 
man of the Trade Facilities Advisory Committee, will 
‘“ come into consultation ’’ with this body. Mr Walter 
Runciman, a member of a famous British shipping 
family, whose ability and knowledge are held in the 
highest respect in maritime circles, will join the boards 
of the Roval Mail and its subsidiaries. The committee’s 
task will be to confer with the directors on matters of 
management, administration and finance; that of Mr 
Runciman to make recommendations ‘‘ as_ regards 
changes of management and administration,’’ which will 
become effective on consideration by the various boards 
and approval by the committee. The nearby 
creditors of the group—the bankers and discount houses, 
the Trade Facilities Committee, and the Government of 
Northern Ireland—will on these terms consent to con- 
tinue their accommodation and facilities. This, it may be 
presumed, is the decisive consideration which has 
overcome the avowed reluctance of the chairman, Lord 
Kylsant, to place in outside hands the destinies of a 
great business, which, whatever its immediate financial 
outlook, has provided in its own sphere a service second 
to none. 

The duties of the new director and the committee must 
necessarily be arduous and protracted. Presumably, the 
task will include not merely the framing of a scheme for 
writing-down the assets of the group (a process which will 
involve a drastic reduction of ordinary, and, possibly, of 
preference capital), but also an effort to draw more closely 
together the somewhat loosely knit organisation of the 
group, in the interests of financial and administrative effi- 
ciency. The group’s interests range from liner to coast- 
wise and river services, shipbuilding and iron and steel 
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production. The idea of fusing all these into a single unit 
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is not seriously entertained, and the cause of efficiency 
may, possibly, be best served by the entire relinquish- 
ment of certain subsidiary concerns. The drawing 
together of other shipping interests, on scientifically 
‘** selective ’’ lines, would, however, tend largely to re- 
duce their capitalisation, by eliminating extensive cross- 
holdings. According to Fairplay, the group embraces 
thirty-three companies, with a total paid-up ordinary and 
preference capital of £70,138,250. The following table 
shows the extent to which the capital of nineteen of these 
companies (accounting for 68 per cent. of the total capital- 
isation), is held by the Royal Mail, its directors and its 
subsidiaries :— 
Royat Mart Hopes. 
































Capital. 
Held or controlled by 
Subsidiary. R.M.S.P. 
Amount 
Issued. — » me 
y Parent By y Su 
Co. Directors. | sidiaries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
African Steamship ......... 2,500,000 = 1,200 | 1,994,735 | 1,995,935 
Argentine Navigation ...... 2,000,000 | 375,500 ae 754,000 | 1,129,500 
Belfast Steamship ......... 500,000 ioe 10,000 475,000 485,000 
British and African S.N.... | 2,350,000 102,500 | 2,339,920 | 2,442,420 
British and Irish Steam P, | 3,000, 942,500 | 1,320,000 | 2,262,500 
Burns and Laird Lines...... 500,000 owe er 499,491 499,491 
Const Tames — .....0.20000000000 4,625,000 | 1,226,350 ee 2,884,205 | 4,110,555 
Elder, Dempster ..........+ 8,485,000 433,444 596,040 aus 1,029,484 
See 1,000,000 pep 2,500 989,960 992,460 
Imperial Direct Line ..... . 500,000 = a 495,960 495,960 
Lamport and Holt ......... 4,240,000 900,000 50,000 | 1,994,997 | 2,944,997 
MacAndrews, .........0.....00 1,000,000 890,500 4,000 100,000 994,500 
David Maclver .......0....+++ 00,000 284,000 186,000 ine 470,000 
OO OEE 1,000,000 348,000 ae 649,400 997,400 
ON  — eee 1,550,000 | 1,997,497 he 1,997,497 
OS) ae 1,500,000 | 1,492,900 axe 1,492,900 
R.M.8.P. Meat Transporte | 1,000,000 987,993 12,002 vi 99,995 
ee Sea 5,480,000 | 1,365,990 6,020 | 1,364,990 | 2,737,000 
White Star Line ............ 6,000,000 | 1,496,100 4,000 | 2,498,900 | 3,999,000 
Total, 19 Subsidiary Co.'s. (47,930,000 |11,798,274 | 1,916,762 118,361,558 | 32,076,594 





It will be seen that over one-fourth of the issued capital 
of these nineteen concerns is held by the Royal Mail Com- 
pany or its directors, while another one-third represents 
** cross-holdings.’’ 

It is believed that the announcement of a preliminary 
scheme of financial reconstruction will not be long de- 
layed, though reorganisation on the administrative side 
will call for prolonged consideration. The constitution of 
the new committee is, however, such as to command 
general confidence, and the co-operation of stockholders 
should readily be forthcoming for concrete measures of 
reform which they may suggest. 








THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS. 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


SETTLING DAYS. 
TICKET. | 
June 24. June 26. 

The ‘* House ’’ resumed business after the holiday 
in circumstances calculated to intensify rather than 
relieve the pre-Whitsun dullness. The fresh onset of 
heavy selling in New York markedly affected international 
stocks, but was otherwise received with apathy, British 
security-holders being pre-occupied with a series of suf- 
ficiently formidable domestic problems.  Gilt-edged 
suffered by reason of the weakness of the exchanges, the 
firmer tendency of bill rates, and preliminary sales to 
finance Reparation Loan applications. Industrials were 
affected by scattered but persistent liquidation, though 
their loss of ground was not considerable, while the more 
speculative markets were again overshadowed by the fall 
in commodity prices, accentuated by rumoured diver- 
gencies of view among the leading interests in more than 
one branch of activity. Opinion is crystallising on the 
possibility of a continuance of quiet conditions till the 
summer is over, though the experience of more than one 
large Stock Exchange firm shows that business is obtain- 
able on broader lines than might be expected, provided 
special efforts are made to obtain it. 

Last week’s easier tone in gilt-edged was continued 
this week, the market being distinctly ‘‘ professional.”’ 
The chief exception to the prevailing tendency was the 
Five per Cent. War Loan, while Victory Bonds were 
steady in view of the pending annual drawings. India 


ACCOUNT, 








loans were well maintained, the first volume of the Simon 
Commission's Report being regarded as a_ sound 
‘* common-sense ’’ document, though its contents gave a 
less obvious clue than had been expected to the nature 
of the Commission’s final recommendations. Business jp 
Dominion and Colonial stocks was meagre. Recent new 
trustee issues were easier on the placing of the under. 
writing for the Reparations Loan on terms which were re. 
garded as not unattractive. 

In the Foreign Market, Chinese bonds again came on 
offer, on the weakness of silver, and on fears that the 
Chinese *‘ war ’’ would develop into a struggle d@ outrance. 
Apart from some slight selling of German Sevens, Euro- 
pean bonds remained steady on the eve of the new loan. 
A moderate inquiry for Brazilians caused a dispropor. 
tionate appreciation of values in a narrow market. 

Bad trade more than offset good Whitsuntide weather 
on the railways, gross receipts last week being below the 
level of Whitsuntide, 1929. The showing made by the 
London, Midland and Scottish and the North-Eastern was 
particularly disappointing, and though little selling 
occurred, stocks were appreciably marked down. Under- 
grounds were again a conspicuous exception to the general 
tendency, both as regards traffic and prices. Among 
foreign rails, a better feeling was in evidence as regards 
Havana debentures, and a modest recovery occurred in 
Cordoba issues. The ‘* heavy ’’ Argentine stocks were, 
however, further depressed by unsatisfactory traffic re- 
turns—particularly those of the Central Argentine—which 
more than offset the improvement in the peso exchange. 
Canadian Pacifics suffered in the Wall Street liquidation. 
A further £500,000 of Four per Cent. Non-Cumulative 
Preference stock has been privately placed in London, 
and is being marketed at 80. 

Industrial shares made a better showing than might 
have been expected in view of the setback in Wall Street. 
Internationals were marked down, but London prices 
were generally slightly above New York parity. The 
junior Royal Mail issues became a better market after the 
announcement referred to on an earlier page, in spite of 
the prospect of a scheme involving a heavy writing- 
off of ordinary capital. Cables and Wireless were sold on 
Sir Basil Blackett’s speech (summarised on page 1338), 
but showed a moderate improvement in mid-week. The 
Callender’s Cable report, however, surpassed expecta- 
tions and had a steadying influence on electrical manu- 
facturing shares. The Hudson’s Bay figures, on the 
other hand, were frankly disappointing. After a dull 
opening, motor shares showed slight improvement on 
the decision of Leylands to pay off preference dividend 
arrears. Weakness in the gramophone group was accen- 
tuated by developments in Wall Street. Occasional in- 
quiries from Northern England gave textile shares 4 
better appearance, but iron and steel issues were neg- 
lected. Brewery and tobacco shares showed a further 
disposition to sag, British-American Tobacco prices re- 
flecting the fear that the company’s Far Eastern trade 
would be prejudiced by the fall in silver. A limited busi- 
ness left bank shares slightly lower on balance, and 
insurance shares were easier where changed. 

The decline in rubber to the ‘‘ record ’’ low level of 
6d. a pound caused further small share losses, but sur- 
prisingly little stock came out, and Rubber Trusts, among 
others, quickly responded to the better tone of the com- 
modity market on Thursday. Tea shares remained idle, 
with prices lower when tested. The favourable figures of 
the Royal Dutch, Shell and Anglo-Persian companies 
(dealt with on pages 1340 and 1341) did not affect senti- 
ment in the oil share market, which was oppressed by the 
weakness of New York and further sales from Paris. 
Mexican and Canadian Eagles, however, were better before 
and after the announcement of participating preference 
and ordinary dividends. 

The mining markets opened under depressed condi- 
tions. The Cape, however, came in to support Kaffirs, 
on a record May output. Rhodesians had a crowded 
hour of strength on Tuesday, but, generally speaking, no 
creat effort was made to support the market before the 
Roan Antelope debenture issue. Comparatively little 
selling of tin shares occurred, despite the weakness of the 
metal and the unfavourable construction put upon the 
outlook (which is discussed in a ‘* Note ’’ on page 1339). 
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Rio Tintos made a partial recovery, but a mild rally in 
Burmas was checked by the reduced dividend announce- 


ment. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX. 













































































LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES. 


NOTE.—Shares with a New York quotation or with definite American interest are 
distinguished by italics. 
British and Colonial Government Securities. 


















































(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists.) 7 Rise Rise 
aeeeiael Closing Prices. or Closing Prices. or 
7 June 5. June 12. Fall. June 5, June 12. Fall. 
June 5.| June 6. | June 9. | June 10.| June ” June 12. Conv. Loan 34% ae Tl lk — 3 Treasury 5% (B)...... 1028 102 sm $ 
Do. 44% 1944 ...... 98f 98 ...8 | Canada 4% 1940-60 9191 ; 
‘- Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 103 103 + }| S. Africa 5% 1945-75 99x 99 ; 
Government and Municipal War Loan 5% 1929-47 = 102% + ts India , aes 60ix 61 + $ 
tlm cscatonaen 1,337 | 1,269 1,353 | 1,292 | 1,389 | Consols 4% <-.....0.0 87s — ¢| Do. 44% 1958-68... 82} 83 + 4 
Transport, Communications, . Punding 4% ......csccsee 59 88 — 4 | Australia 5% 1945-75 87x 864 — 4 
and Public Utilities ...... 919 924 Ky 951 866 949 Victory Bonds 4%, ... 944 94¢ ... | N.S.Wales5%1935-55 86} ast = 
vommercial and Industrial® | 1,759 | 1,565 = 1,800 | 1,555 | 1,813 Local Loans 3% «..... 644x 633 — .&! N. Zealand 5% 1946. 99x 100 +1 
Sa | | oe) S 583 | 483 | 512 Foreign Government Securities. 

Yines (including Nitrate) Psd 438 432 aq 445 422 400 Japanese 6% (1924)... 1014 1014 - French 4% ( Brit.) eco 20 20} > + 
Jian aa 171 134 2 179 172 178 Argentine 4% Recias 873 = + } peer ls Therma — lee = 32 
Tea and Coffee ...... 15 171 132 126 Austrian 6% 4 014x } Seti Greek 7% Refugee... 014 1013 

pubier, Tea and Coffe mi) Helin 1% ocene 110} 110}... Hungary 74% sen 1023 102} :.. 
ee a ' 5,482 | 4,922 | 5,371 razil 64% (1927)... 87 87  .. TI sentnnceesnnnned 964 97 + + 
Teel cams | 6am China 5% (1912) ...... 444 40 — 4%] Poland 7% ............ 81 88 + § 
— — Egypt Unified 4% 754 744 — 1 | Mexican 5% (1899)... 18 18  .. 
* Including iron and steel and breweries. French 5% = 204 208 § | S. Paulo Coff o/ 
i ceansipait } + 8. ce 79%... Ot 902 — 8 
“ PINANCIAL News” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY STOCKS. Corporation Stocks. 
(1928 = 100). B’mgham 5% 1946-56. 102 102 . | B.London5%1960-70 97x 97 ... 
a. Bristol 5% 1950-60... 101 101 Sydney 54% 1954... 89, 88 — 1 
of 1930. of 1930. June 5. | June6é. | June 9. | June 10. | June 1l.| June 12. | L.C.0. 3%.......eeeeeeee 64 64 sce Berlin 6% Ster. ...... 95 95 ° 
(Apr. 17). | QMfar. 4). British and Foreign Railways. 
Bank G. Western Ord. Stk. 83} 82} — #]| B.A.&PacificOrd.Stk. 78} 78} ... 
90-6 | 82-0 | 83-0 | 82-6 ana. 82-2 | 82-3 | 82-0 LN.E. Def. Stk....... 8$ 8 — §| B-A.Gt.Sthn.Ord.Stk. 87} 86% — 3 
Do. 5% Pref. Stk.... 26 23$ — B.A.WesternOrd.Stk. 67} 664 — 1 
L.M.S. Ord. Stk. ...... 48t 47 — 1$| ©. ArgentineOrd.Stk. 70 67} — 2} 
Metropol’an Con. Stk. 66 65 — Cordoba Ord. Stk. ... 14 144 + 4 
Met. District Ord.Stk. 76% 76} ... | G.W.of Brazil£l0... 3 23 — 
FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES. Southern Def, Sti... 29f 29° —” | Leopoldina Ord, Stk. 43ix 47} — 2° 
Do. Pref, Ord. Stk. 71 70} — 4 | San PauloOrd. Stk... 187; 183 — 44 
Underground Ord. £1 1¥ 1g — # | Int. Rlys. Cent. Am, 
NEW YORK. 1 Do. Income Bonds 108} 1074 — 1 ME ciccharsocsants $274 $27} ... 
The Ge ‘ P is seting wi creat success anc Can, Pacific Com, Stk. 2073x 203 — 44] Utd. Havana Ord.Stk, 9} 1lt + 2 
The German Loan is manatinns W ith great succe a a eh - likin | i< + & 
selling at a premium of 1} points with a large demand Piel 
al over the country. The banking syndicate made firm | pany of England Stk. 251 250 — } | Nat. Prov.£20,£4pd. 13 134 
fiers ale ‘ nee ; ‘ se s could | Barclay B. (£1) ...... 2 2 Comcl. BK. of Aus. 10/ lk 1X ... 
offers to dealers, and hence actual subscriptions re See asi 6 OI. | Mongkand &. uss Gueeh'sicr” "2 
total only the amount offered. While markets are | Lioydsgs,withfipd. 34 34 «.. St, of S.A. £20,£5pd. 15 15} 
relieved at the flotation of the issue, pessimism and Midland £1, fully pd. 3% 3 / ae minster £4, £1 pd. 345 3# 
: hal nsurance. 
nervousness are so great as a result of several days’ | yuisnceet.tully paid 19} 19 — 4 | Pearl (EL) ccccssssssccom ae 
f sl ly declini i tl hare | Com. Un.£2},fully pd. 23 23 | Phonsx, £1 fal pd 14414 t 
success shi , declining prices on the sha Jom. Un.£24,fully pd. 23 -heenix, £1 fully pd... - 
ae SC oa oo a Lon.& Lanc.£5,£1 pd. 27} 27} Roy.In.£1,with 10/ pd. 4 7h — 
market that the operation failed to help much, and the Coal, Iron and Steel 
market is now concentrating on the outcome of the | gmat. anthracite (el) t & — & | Guest, Keen (£))...... lt 1% — 4 
. . . . ” . 9 Owe , Y Py 
tariff, with the chances favouring its passage by Con- ae ha - —- + hemes; ty lt i 
. . ALL | it 33 ==» 32 . Ss yt e 
gress and signature by President Hoover. The measure | Bolsover Ord. (£1)... ti 3 - | Swan, Hunter (£1) _ 1 3 = dy 
. : ’ as - : . : Yory, Willis £1)... ae rnycroft, John (£ -- 
is heartily opposed by the principal banking and indus- | $y, Witlam@ 9 SH a | Tite Bee 
trial interests and by economists, but political jockeying Textiles. 
has made its enactment possible. Wall Street feels, pateet bee GD is * + | Gee Taread Gi if if on 
, ° rit.Celanese Ord(10/ t — e ure ) cee eee 
however, that even a bad Bill would be better tham un- | Coais,J. andP.(£1) 34 3 — vy | Listers(£l) wn. ‘I ou 
certainty. All the market gains of the earlier part of Electrical Manufacturing. 
the year have now been wiped out, and share prices are Associated Elec. (£1). le F = i Gonent area, 24 2 — 
a . ° “ 4 Brit: nsulat (£1) R - enieys 4.) + 
at the lowest levels since the end of last year, with the | Gatienders(¢)) ...... 34h «38 + te | Johnson & Phillips (£1) if im = * 
best quality stocks showing the most pronounced weak- Electric Light and Power. 
= 1 1g 01a 3s | Hydro-Elec.Com.Stk. 47% 4 
Ags j j , re ; ‘ Atlas L’ht & P’er (£1) aa ydro- Elec. Com. Stk. 4 —3 
ness. Prices gre still above the lowest levels of last City ot London (63). lt le. Midland Counties(£1) 1f 1 — ra 
November. The volume of transactions has doubled on | County ofLondon(£l) 244 2% — & | Neweastle-on-Tyne(£l) 1k 1k 
the decline, and much stock has been sold for weakened Gas. 
margin accounts, but, at the same time, the short interest egy, net niarert 2 us” me" <'s la mec a, we ta 
has been unusually large, and investment trusts and others Telegraphs and Cables. 
are buying moderately. Copper has dropped to 124 cents | Cables ( A Ord. 434 40 — 3} | Canadian Marconi ... Ife lite — 4 
Te 7 P and Marconi Marine (£1) lj lt -—4 
per pound, and the gain of 7,000 tons in stocks of refined | wireless | BOrd 21 19 —2 | OrientalTelephonef£l) 23 2)  ... 
may be due mainly to slack domestic buying. There Motors. 
e 5 = a 
have been a few bank failures, but they are mostly un- BERR EEE) a-vvovorre 1 lis - 4 een veseeees 3 sh ‘ 
. es ° . v enn DP) ccocecoceces - olls- Royce (£1) ...+4. , — i 
important. Dividend reductions by corporations con- | Ford Motors (£1) ...... Sie Sis —  & ! Napier (5/-) --.-.e-ee0e i 
tinue, but they are chiefly made by minor companies. Shipping. 
a, _ > & O. Defd. (£1)... 2 ms i 
The steel industry and the motor trade are still losing | roan Gin Gi if if I Royal Mail Ord. Bt. uf if . 
sround, but both these movements are seasonal. Tea and Rubber. 
Anglo-Dutch (£1)...... 1%) Oly — = & | London Asiatic (2/)... ts se 
(By Cable.) Bah Lias (£1)......... ~ 1” ..” | mater TretG@l. a wy 
May June? June May June June Cons. Tea&Lnds.(£10) 20 20 — 3} | United Serdang (2/) 4 $ a 
2, 6 13 29,  -_ Oil. 
1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 2 a ‘enadian Ea: ‘ 
U.S. 3% T. Bds. 105% 1053 106 | PhelpeDodge ... 37 37H 36 | AngloPersian(El)... iy 44 — te | Comadian Fadl Gas 4 § = 
Do. 44% T. Bde. 1128 112% 113% | Pullman .......... 7 = o | eae ‘ii cma” of «ll 
Lib.1n.34%"32-41 1004 100} 100% | Sears-Roebuck .. 87 84 77, | Brit.Cont, Olle Ord.$5 iy es. | Ryind Much (E54) --- SS 528 § 
Do. 44% "32-47 1012, 10L# 10144 | Studebaker ...... 3h Cee] OD oe ee ere Soren Ho 4 + a 
43% 33-38 102% 102% 102% on = 91 874 Miscellaneous. 
. Leathe llt 10 Assoc. P. Cement (£1) 1 ] a International Holdings 6 52 om ff 
we USON . ..2seeeeeee 223% 223 218 U.8. Rubber 294 243 Braz. Traction, no par esot $46) —4 Inter. Nickel of Can... xt 27h — 53 
eng & Ohio ..... - & au — ee a ll al a = Brit.-Am., Tobacco (£1) 53 —- & ey Toll(kr.100) 29 284 — } 
sescceccccccceseee 46 $4432 S39 | Westinghouse ...... j 6 2 ’ “4” : . ; Spencer (10/- Fs de: 
Uiinois Central... 128} 127 1224 | Woolworth ......... S 6h © |\cneanewntion f° tL lth ian Go” (kl eh 
ai - Central . 1744 «172k = 167 Worthington Pump 168} 157 141} | Distillers (£1) cccceeees 3% 344 — a | PinchinJohnson(10/-) 2 2% — 4& 
Feuneyivania = a 1194 an Dunlop (6/8)-.-++00+-+++ 1 i$... | Savoy Hotel (£1) .. a ae 
South RI - + 106 107 Am. Pow. & Light. 1082 104 93 Gramophone Co. (£1) 45 43 — & Swed. Match,B(kr 100) 158 15¢ t 
= oer A coves 1064 2 et 219 Am.Tel.& Tig. ... 231 228} 216 Guinness (A) (£1) ... Svs Sits — ds Tate and Lyle (£1)... 1 1% 
bs Cosssvee 2274 2 Seeatate B&Bs, 2 943 908 79 Berveds (81).--, ce 34 3a + & Titling Tuan. Gh) da 44 44h de 
nt. Tel. Teles... 244 63 54 Hudson's Bay (£1)... 34 9 3ye + gy | Turner & Newall (£1) Sis Sis - 
Am. Can, .....000 148 1444 132 Nat. Pow.& Lt... 49} at 41} Imp. Atrways (£1 15/p) li it Unilever (£1) ......... 2Hx 24 — 4 
wy y Corp..m Lo 25$ = 22, | Radio Corpn. ..... 548 493 41 Imp. Chem., Ord. (£1) lve United Molasses (£1)... 34 3% — & 
Feed —— tot 4 eae Utilities P.& L... 405 39ix 36 Imperial Tobacco (£1) 4fe 4 tee Watney Combe Df(£l) 3% 34 — & 
Bethlehem & — 95h 93; 87h W. Union Tig. ... 182 182; 169} Mines. 
rysier Motor .. 36% 344 31 a a Anglo-Amer.ofS.A (£1) 1% 1k — & | N’Changa (£1 with 17/6 
Corn Produce..... 108} 106} 100 AssociatedGas“A” 372 364 9-35 De Beers Def. (£24)... “RR: a er cei 33 3 
Eastman Kodak... 239}x 239 219 ; ** Chartered” 15/i.p... 1% 18% — x | New Modderfonte sin lO/- 44 4% -— & 
Gen.Electric(New) 84 814 734 Mid-Cont. Pet...... 28} 273 253 Burma Corp. (Rs. 10) 48 tf — Ri hodesian Congo Border 
Gen, Motors ..... 51 494 448 Pan Amer. B........ 624 61 573 Bwana M’ Kubwa, 5/fp tt ge — ED ncascaroncexqesces 17} 14% — 24 
fot. yo coo §6=—s 9B 964 89 Sinclair Of o «=. 273 28% 254 Johan. Cons. (£1]).....- 1# 1% — & | Rio Tinto (£5)......... 38 37h OO |G 
Montg Ward.. 944 442 40 Std. OCalifornia...... 704 69% 644 Lake View & Star (4/) 2 & Roan Antelope Cpr.5/) lf%i 1% - + 
Natl, Biscuit... 923 893 844 DO. Ne cesccereee 804 18s 71 Loangwa (5/-) or ua . Tanganyika (£1) ...... 1; li -— ¥ 
x Ex dividend. London Tin I ovaee 1; $s — gd ‘ UnionCrp.l2/6fu.pd.) 34 3§ — + 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York and 13, Copthall Avenue, London, we print 
the following index figures of American values calculated 
on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 


























| 
1928. 1929. | 1930. 
. . Beginning} June June 
Lowest. | Highest.) Lowest. | Highest. - Toor 4. ll. 
335 Industrials 132-5 186-4 134°5 218-9 146-0 161-4 147-6 
SS 120-5 139-7 127°8 173-5 134-3 132°6 127-2 
34 Utilities ..... 128-3 180-6 177-6 330°4 202-2 253°9 | 231°7 
Total, 402 Stocks | 130-3 | 178-9 140-3 | 228-1 153-0 171-5 157-6 
| 

Average yield of 

50 Industrial 
Common Stocks} 3-32% | 4°42% | 3:10% 523% 4-83% | 4-36% | 4°70% 























DAILY AVFRAGE OF 50 INDUSTRIAL COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100). 














Highest | Lowest | | 
of 1930. | of 1930. | June 4. | June 5, | June 6. | June 7. | June 9, | June 10.) June 11. 
(Apr. 10.) (Jan. 17.) | 








202-4 | 166°5 | 184-8 | 184-8 | 181-7 | 177°5 | 172-6 | 177-8 | 171-3 





TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK. 





| June 5. 





| 
June 6. | June si June 9. 





June 10| June | June 12, 





Stock Exchange— 


Shares (Thous.) | 2,387 2,150 2,244 4.638 4,773 4,471 3,895 
Bonds (Value- 
Thous. $)....... 8,691 9,281 5,000 9,793 | 10,154 | 10,016 10,896 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) | 1,194 1,016 647 1,586 2.054 1,537 1,992 





* 2-hour session, 





BERLIN. 

In the first half of May a better tendency set in on the 
Berlin Bourse. Gains of a few points were mainly due to 
the activity of professional speculators and purchases by 
banks, impelled by the favourable development of the 
money markets. After May 23rd, however, the tendency 
was again downward. The effect of the delay in issuing 
the Reparation Loan was accentuated by the unfavour- 
able development of the German economic situation. 
More industries have been discharging men. Published 
profit figures are unsatisfactory, and numerous dividends 
have been passed. The sharpest decline in May was 
suffered by rayon shares, but electricity, coal and iron 
also declined. The index of 70 leading shares has 
dropped in the last two weeks from 141.5 to 137. The 
yields on first-class securities are still out of proportion 
to interest rates in the open market. 


Official ** Cash ” Quotations in all cases. 















; May 5, June 6, May 5, June 6 
Banking and Insur- 1930. 1930. Industrials—cont, 1930. 1930. ; 
ance. 
Berliner Handelsg. 176 1734 Daimler-Benz ..... 41 37 
Commerz und Pri- Dessauer Gas ...... 168 164 
ee 150 150 Deutsche Erddl.... 103 98} 
Darmst&dter ...... 228 2274 Deutsche Linoleum 243 234 
Deutsche and Dis- Dynamit Nobel.... 88 88} 
BRED cvcccvccnsccnce 142 140 Farbenindustrie ... 185 173x 
Dresdner = 144 141} Feldmiihle Papier. 178 166x 
Reichsbank 299 293 Gelsenkirchen...... 139 1363 
Allianz und Stutt- GGrlitzer Waggon 106 102 
GALLE ....0.rcrcreee 208 209 Harpener ........... 125 1254 
Nordstern ......... 245 250 Hirsch Kupfer .... 122 139 
Cieiitiettans Kali Aschersleben 228 2243 
Karstadt .........006 135 129 
Deutsche Reichs- Lindstrém ......... 631 604 
i chiemisasensene 95} 953 Mannesmann ....., 106 103 
Hamburg-Amerika 112 1ll Nationale Autom. 184 18} 
ss - Stid - | Orenstein und Kop- 
Amerika............ 171} 1723 EE ssescencsessesecsces 
ES 160 150x | Polyphon ........... ob otokx 
Norddeutscher | Rutgers ............. 704 664 
BE sccnsccscncnie 112 111i =| Salzdetfurth ...... 400 412} 
nein Sarotti ....... eet 121 
| Schlesische Textil- 
Allg. Blektrizitat 172 164} 5 i it 19 17} 
Augsburg - Niirn- Schultheiss-Patzen- 
berg. Masch. ..... 764 83 _. ra 302 314} 
Bemberg .... 140 110 | Siemens und Halske 243 2455 
Bergmann........... 185 1834 | ele 151 156 
Continental Gum- | Verein. Stahlwerke 98 943" 
eee 175x 180 Zellstoff Waldhoff 183 1674x 


x Ex Dividend. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES. 


——es 


Another Wall Street Setback.—Reviewing the Wall 
Street outlook a month ago we suggested that the recovery 
in American share prices, in some groups at least, had 
been based on a premature assumption of industrial re. 
vival, and that a period of irregularity and hesitation 
might be expected during succeeding weeks. This view 
has been borne out by events, particularly during the last 
few days, when large-scale selling has reappeared, ac. 
centuated by professional bear speculation. The move- 
ment can best be viewed by reference to the following 
table, which is based on figures supplied by the Standard 
Statistics Company :— 


(1926 average = 100.) 


























Highest, | Lowest, | Feb. 13,] Apr. 17,} May 7, | June 4, | June ' 
1929. 1929. 1930. 1930. 1920. 1930. 1930. 

Group indices : 
335 Industrials} 218-9 134-5 157-6 172-7 157-0 161-4 147-6 
33 Rails ...... 173-5 127°8 144°6 142-1 134°6 132-6 127-2 
34 Utilities .. 330°4 177-6 233-3 266-0 243-2 253°9 231-7 
Total, 402 stocks 228-1 140-3 167-5 182-7 167-1 171-5 157-6 














Broadly speaking, the recovery from the bottom, initiated 
before the end of last year, was in part a reaction due to 
the elimination of unhealthy ‘‘ technical ’’ market in- 
fluences during the slump, and in part the result of a 
nation-wide belief in an early recovery in industrial 
activity. The former influence had largely exhausted 
itself by mid-February, when prices suffered a minor set- 
back, but the upward movement of values was neverthe- 
less resumed in March. The comparatively severe 
reaction, which began in mid-April, was directly attribut- 
able to the publication of industrial earnings figures for 
the March quarter showing that trade depression was far 
more severe than had been anticipated. This movement 
carried prices back again to the mid-February level. It 
was succeeded by four weeks of irregular fluctuations 
above and below this level, with a very slight upward 
trend. The latest period of selling is generally associated, 
firstly, with the tendency among industrial observers to 
put forward the beginning of industrial recovery 
beyond the autumn of this year—a date generally forecast 
a few weeks ago; secondly, with the further weakness of 
commodity prices, particularly those of base metals; and, 
thirdly, with the preliminary indications that this year’s 
crops are likely to be sufficiently plentiful to prevent any 
early firming of agricultural prices. This week’s decline 
has noticeably affected amusement shares, and other 
stocks whose recent activity has stood out in sharp con- 
trast to the prevailing trend. The American investor, like 
his British colleague, finds himself unable as yet to see the 
bottom of the slump in trade, and the course of security 
prices in both markets may continue for the time being to 
reflect, not necessarily the growing intensity of depression, 
but the increasing availability of statistical evidence of its 
extent and character. 





Cables and Wireless.—Sir Basil Blackett’s Speech.—In 
an Investment Note i21 the Economist of June 7th we 
referred to the heavy depreciation in the stocks of Cables 
and Wireless. The speech which Sir Basil Blackett, chair- 
man of the Communications Company, delivered to the 
Imperial Press Conference last week enlightened, but 
unfortunately did not reassure, the market. Sir Basil 
frankly confessed that the directors were concerned about 
the falling-off in their cable and wireless traffies, 85 per 
cent. of which were commercial. Trade depression re- 
flected itself more sharply in telegraph receipts, he said, 
than in almost anything else, and in spite of reduced 
rates traffics were still declining. Foreign wireless com- 
petition had become more intense, and was giving the 
company serious trouble. The big American combines, 
Sir Basil remarked, were making a determined bid to 
establish a dominating position in world communications, 
and their competition was likely to increase. If Cables 
and Wireless, Ltd., were to prosper, increased facilities 
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ammmne 
would have to be provided and rates reduced. They were 
at present negotiating with the Governments in India, 
Australia and South Africa for an amalgamation of cables 
and wireless services in those countries, and as soon as 


an agreement was reached they intended to reduce the | Profit ..........cccecesecesteseeeesees 


cable rates to the level of the wireless rates. Reductions 


‘ ‘ ay 
in rates, he added, could justify themselves only if they | 707 preference dividend 
82° 


led to a substantial increase in the volume of traffic 
cried. With regard to wireless telephony, Sir Basil de- 
cared that it was a great disappointment to them when 
the Post Office refused the company’s offer to co-operate 
sith them in providing the wireless link for the overseas 

lephone services in this country. He regarded it as 
—ainst the true interests of the country that there should 
- competition between the Government and the Com- 
inunications Company. Outside this country, however, 
he acknowledged that the company was receiving valuable 
support from the British Post Office in the field of wire- 
less telephony, and that it hoped shortly to be able to 
announce the conclusion of agreements for establishing 
wireless telephony services in a number of places within 
and outside the Empire. But the burden of Sir Basil’s 
text was that Imperial communications had to be worked 
as a whole if uneconomic competition between cables and 
wireless was to be eliminated and if the company was 
to maintain its position in the face of foreign competition. 
The company, he said, was an experiment in a new 
synthesis of private enterprise and public control. We 
gather that this experimental synthesis has still to prove 
its practical possibilities in an industry dominated by 
international competition, 








Tin Restriction.—Since we last discussed the prospects 
the tin-producing industry (vide Economist ot 
May 17th), it has become evident that the restric- 
tion programme of the Tin Producers’ Association may 
call for revision—a fact which has been emphasised 
in our correspondence columns. Consumption had appar- 
ently been estimated at too high a figure—American | 
deliveries for the first five months having been only 
31,920 tons as compared with 40,635 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year—and new production this 
year at too low a figure. As a result of the heavy addi- 
tion to visible supplies disclosed by the returns for April | 
and May the Tin Producers’ Association have decided 
to accelerate the restriction programme. An international 
committee of producers has been appointed, representing 
& majority of the production in Malaya, Nigeria, the 
Dutch East Indies and Bolivia, and it is believed that 
the committee favour the shutting down of mines imme- | 
diately for a period of two months. It is certain that 
with tin selling at under £140 per ton, some drastic 
action will have to be taken. The average minimum costs 
are almost certainly well in excess of the present spot 
price. The costs of production in Malaya—the cheapest 
area outside the Dutch East Indies—are estimated at 
£65 per ton of concentrates, or £90 per ton for metal 
tor the cheapest producers, to which must be added over- 
head charges, transport, smelting costs and export tax, 
amounting to about £38 per ton, and an amortisation 
rate of, say, £18 per ton, based on a fifteen years life— 
making a total cost of £146 per ton without allowing 
for profit. The average costs of mining would be much 
igher. Producers can, of course, by ignoring amortisa- 
tion and profits, continue to produce at a loss for an 
indefinite period, but the Tin Producers’ Association have 
in the abnormally low market prices a powerful weapon to 
wield in forcing the adoption of a more drastic policy. 








ds. Lyons and Company.—The ‘‘ forward ”’ policy of 
the directors of this company in recent years continues 
to bring its reward, the latest profit figure establishing 
4 new “‘ record.’’ The amount earned on the ordinaries 
and “‘ A”? ordinaries was 129.38 per cent. and 35.6 per 


Proportional and ) 


as in 1929, and £100,000 was added to reserves, which 
now total £1,300,000:— 


(Years ended March 31) 


1928. 1929. 1930 
£ £ £ 

832,516 908,950 935,870 
5% preference dividend ............ 52,3535 $2,353 32,353 
Baas Yaeiine 190,167 259,192 280,000 
% preference dividend ............ 80,000 80,000 80,000 
6°. preferred ordinary dividend... 24,000 24,000 24,000 

Ordinary and f paid per share... 4/6 4/6 


474 360,849 


* A” ordinary \ amt. of dividend 


<i cee | paid pershare 10-8d. 10-8d. 10-8d. 
Pell se f amt. of div.... 42,750 42,750 42,750 
ENORENMER® Godse occu asecuasacactanests 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Increase in carry-forward ......... +5,772 +11,494 + 15,918 


Though eight new branches were opened during the year, 
the valuation of buildings, ete., is £54,804 lower at 
£9,927,678. Shares in subsidiaries and associated com- 
panies have risen by £411,074 to £645,970. The 
ordinary shares, at their present price of £4 15s., yield 
£4 14s. Od. per cent. 





J. and P. Coats.—In view of the depression in the 
textile industry, shareholders in this company have more 
reason for satisfaction with the result of the past year’s 
operations than appears at first sight. The greater part 
of the revenue is received from dividends from subsidi- 


aries, which were £799,743 lower at £2,971,272, but 
interest received increased by £55,669 to £295,186. The 
net profit was £749,483 lower at £3,179,575. 
Year Year Year 
ended ended ended 
Dee. 31, Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ = £ 
ING PNB soe gee cotsacdasdeanaccwnsene 3,729,642 3,929,058 3,179,575 
Dividend on preference shares ... 150,000 150,000 150,000 
| Dividend on ‘** B”’ pref. shares ... 180,000 180,000 180,000 
Cn a em 23-0% 244% 19-38% 
ORMIDGEY 4 DAI fon csc ccsesicanness 174°, 20% 174% 
| amount of dividend.... 2,581,250 2,950,000 2,581,250 
Extra depreciation ...............00 re 500,000 
PE ION 6 6 5. ccsavoarcdscossneewsstees 250.000 ven ag 
Increase in carry-forward ......... 568,592 149,059 268,525 


The balance sheet has been drawn up on somewhat differ- 
ent lines to that presented a year ago. Investments, which 
were shown as £2,175,801 in 1928, are valued at 
€15,022,141, while goodwill, buildings, machinery, 
patents, ete., appear at £2,067,008, against last year’s 
items of “‘ capital expenditure ’’ £16,750,785. Bracketing 
these two items, their total, at £17,089,149, shows a fall 








HARRIS, FORBES 
& COMPANY LTD 


77 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILWAY, PUBLIC UTILITY, 
INVESTMENT TRUST AND 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 





ce 2g ; , ~ str? . 
ent. respectively. The same dividends rates were paid 
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of £1,837,487. Advances and dividends due were 
£5,124,057 greater at £8,474,538, and debtors were 
£523,714 down. On the liabilities side ereditors increased 
by £2,348,578. The ordinary shzzes at their present price 
of £3 ex div. yield £5 163. 8d. per cent. 





Bleachers’ Association.—In common with the majority 
of concerns, large and small, dependent upon the textile 
industry, this company has suffered in the prevailing 
depression. Profits, after rising in 1928-29, fell off by 
22.3 per cent. last year:— 








(Years ending March 31.) 1928. 1929. a 
£ 3 

Trading profits ......-ssceeeseseseeenes 898,577 901,358 767,642 
Depreciation fund ...........seeeeeeee 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Debenture interest ...........ceeesccees 101,250 101,250 101,250 
Not Carmings — ..........ccsccecevceees 597,327 600,108 466,392 
Preference dividend.............ssse00++ 135,988 135,988 136,613 

Number of times covered .....+.+.+0+ 4-3 4-4 3-4 
SEINE ci csnbesobeesevechonnees = 90,” 12-2% 8-6% 

Ordinary < paid  ............sccccscccees 10% g% 
amount of dividend ... 379, 374 379,374 254,582 
Superannuation fund .............+0+6. = = 19,413 
General reserve fund .............0000+ 75,000 100,000 59,187 
Increase or decr. in carry-forward... + 6,965 —15,25¢ — 3,403 


The most striking items in the balance sheet are stocks 
and debtors. The former, which includes carts, lorries, 
ete., is £776,413 lower at £42,877, and the latter £869,237 
lower at £96,504. A new item—advances to subsidiaries 
—of £1,303,854 has been brought into the balance sheet, 
after being, probably, bracketed with sundry debtors a 
year ago. On the liabilities side creditors are down by 
£415,462 at £822,889. Liquid assets are thus £786,096 
greater than current liabilities. A year ago the latter 
showed an excess of £248,926. The yield on the ordinary 
shares, at 18s. 9d. is £7 2s. 2d. per cent. 





Crosse and Blackwell.—Following the post-war recon- 
struction, this company’s profits have shown a steady in- 


crease. Last year the gross figure rose by £14,898 to 
£287,510, while the net profit was £9,123 greater at 
£211,204. As the state of the trade is held to necessitate 


“ee 


conservation of the company’s resources,’’ the directors, 
after paying the preference dividend of ‘£168,750, have 
transferred £50,000, but pay no dividend on the ordinary 
capital, on which 16.1 per cent. was earned. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
(Year ending December 31.) £ £ £ 
RIND i ciasnccascustensensounvese unser 170,372 202,081 211,204 
First preference dividend ............ 168,750 168,750 168,750 
No. of times covered ............... 1-01 1-19 1-25 
. bp reer 3°3 6-1 
Ordinary{ Pid 9% Oo —, 
TO TESEFVS QOCOANE ...0.0.00000000000008 25,000 50,000 
Increase or decrease in carry-forward + 1, 622 +9,331 — 7546 


The balance sheet has been overhauled, under the Com- 
panies’ Acts, and now includes the item ‘‘ goodwill and 
patents,’’ £1,872,772. To provide funds to redeem the 
64 per cent. notes, to repay the bankers’ loans and gener- 
ally provide funds for expansion, £1,500,000 was raised 
in November last in the form of 64 per cent. debentures. 
The acquisition of interests in certain companies last year 
is reflected in a rise of the total investments in subsidi- 
aries and associated companies by £173,537 to 
£1,705,322, while advances to these companies, at 
£737,092, are down by £632,058. Creditors and amounts 
due to subsidiaries have risen respectively by £73,566 and 
£96,230. At their present price of 2s. 6d. the 1s. ordinary 
shares show an “* earning value *’ of £6 8s. 10d. per cent. 








John Brown Meeting.—The annual meeting of this 
company, held on Friday of last week, was of special 
importance in view of the reconstruction proposals of 
which notice had already been given. At the meeting the 
chairman, Lord Aberconway, referred to the effects of the 
Washington Agreement of 1922 on the company’s ship. 
building activities. Following the virtual suspension of 
capital shipbuilding for nine years there had only been 
two large warships, the ‘‘ Australia ’’ and ‘‘ Canberra,’’ 
and four destroyers to occupy the *‘ Admiralty ’’ section 
of the yard, which formerly accounted for nearly 50 per 
cent. of the shipbuilding orders. This situation had been 
accentuated by the London Naval Conference, which 
further postponed prospective orders for capital ships. 
Reference was made to the placing of orders by the 
smaller foreign States with Italian yards, owing to the 
subsidy provided by that Government, and to losses in 
contracts for passenger vessels, which are being built in 
Continental yards for similar reasons. As a result, not 
only have operations at the company’s yards been on a 
smaller scale, but the repercussions have extended to the 
steelworks, which are laid out for supplying the necessary 
machinery and equipment. At the separate meetings 
which followed the general meeting the capital reorganisa- 
tion schemes (a summary of which was given in the 
Economist of May 31 last, page 1229) were passed by 
the ordinary and preference shareholders. As regards the 
two classes of debentures, it was agreed, after discussion, 
to adjourn the meetings until June 20th to enable the 


company’s advisers to confer with the representatives 
of the debenture-holders. 





Royal Dutch Shell.—The shareholders of the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum and Shell Transport and Trading com- 
panies have good reason to be gratified by the excellent 
trading results which their directors present to them each 
year. They must, however, be somewhat mystified by 
the comments which the directors of the Royal Dutch 
make upon the world oil situation in their report for 1929. 
““ Generally speaking,’’ to quote from their report, 
may be said that 1929 was a year of excessive competition, 
and that in consequence some petroleum companies saw 
their profits diminish. . . . A striking feature has been 
the fact that the over-production of crude oil and its 
derivatives caused the selling prices in various importing 
countries to drop to a level below the figure representing 
the export prices in the countries of origin plus freight 
to ports of importation and all other charges.’’ If con- 
ditions were so adverse, how did it come about that the 
Royal Dutch were able to increase their profits by 22.59 
per cent. and the Shell by 23.37 per cent.? Being holding 
companies, their profits are derived from dividends distri- 
buted by their subsidiaries, and it can only be assumed 
that as the parent companies desired to distribute a larger 
sum in dividends this year on account of the increase in 
their ordinary share capital, they merely caused the sub- 
sidiary companies to distribute a larger proportion of their 
earnings, which they could well afford. The crude oil 
production of the Royal Dutch-Shell group increased last 
year from 22,063,411 to 25,184,387 metric tons, which re- 
presented nearly 12 per cent. of the world’s total output. 
A feature of the Royal Dutch report which deserves more 
attention than it has received is the reference to the manu- 
facture of synthetic petrol from coal or crude oil, 1m 
regard to which they have decided to pool their interests 
with those of the Standard Oil and Farben Industrie in 
order to exchange experience and patents and to develop 
the hydrogenation process jointly. In a few years’ time 
this development may prove to be of great importance. 
The following table shows the net income and distribution 
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of profits of the Royal Dutch and Shell companies over the 
past three years :— 
Roya. Dotcs. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 

Fl. Fl. Fl. 
Ordinary capital......... 412,103,000 414,703,000 503,624,000 
Net income  .........00. 101,978,637 103,367,780 126,471,391 
Preference dividend.... 1,342,500 1,342,500 1,342,500 
No. of times covered ... 75-96 77-0 94-2 
Balance for ordinary... 100,636,137 102,025,280 125,128,891 
Harned Yo cccccssccccesss 24-4 24-6 24-88 
NO Seaedcewaecavcnscs 24 24 24 
Carried forward ......... 423,438 1,015,025 2,219,313 

SHELL TRANSPORT. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ 

Ordinary capital......... 19,654,274 19,987,607 24,121,361 
Net income .......sseceees 5,569,694 5,447,893 6,483,386 
Preference dividend ... 450,000 450,000 450,000 
No. of times covered ... 12-38 12-11 14-4 
Balance for ordinary ... 4,919,694 4,997,893 6,270,991 
Earned % sccesssseveees 25-03 25-00 26-00 
Serr 25 tax free 25taxfree 25 tax free 
Carried forward ......... 236,612 237,604 240,650 


The balance sheets continue to show extraordinary finan- 
cial strength. Shell Transport has no less than £1,158,483 
in eash and over £10,000,000 in gilt-edged securities, while 
Royal Dutch has 82,512,355 florins in cash and a surplus 
of debtors over creditors of 345,000,000 florins. The pre- 
sent prices of the shares and the yields obtainable compare 
as follows :— 


Yield. 
High, 1929. Present. £ s. d. 
Royal Dutch ... 38} 52} 6 2 0 
Shell Transport 548 4%3 5 4 6 (tax free) 


The comparatively high yields shown are, of course, no 
reflection on the admitted efficiency and prosperity of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. 





Anglo-Persian Oil.—The directors’ report of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company adds nothing to the explanations 
given in an Investment Note in the Economist of June 7th 
of the remarkable increase in this company’s profits last 
year. The production of crude oil was well maintained— 
the Royal Dutch directors estimate the Persian output at 
6,022,092 metric tons, against 5,600,138 metric tons in the 
previous year—and was supplemented in the last month of 
the year by the first delivery of oil from the new oilfield at 
Haft Kel, which is destined, according to the directors, to 
play a very important part in the future production pro- 
gramme. The company’s distributing organisation was 
further extended and sales continued to expand. Further 
extensions of the refining plant in Abadan are now in 
course of construction. This is all the information which 
the report contains. The following table shows the results 
for the past three years :— 





12 months 9months Equivalent 12 months 
to Mar. 31, to Dec. 31, for to Dee. 31, 


1928. 1928. 12months. 1929. 
Ordinary capital ...... 13,425,000 13,425,000 13,425,000 13,425,000 
Net profits .........0000 4,300,803 3,738,239 4,984,319 7,500,579 
Debs. and note interest 254,397 216,206 288,275 279,717 
Directors’ fees ......... 21,294 22,326 29,768 15,017 


Persian Gov. royalty 


(est.) 250.806 305,816 407,755 1,161,589 


Pere eee eee eeenee 


It will be observed that the 1929 net profits showed an 
increase at the rate of 49 per cent., and that, 
although the distribution was put up from 124 per 
cent. per annum to 20 per cent., a very conservative 


dividend policy is still being pursued. Liberal 
appropriations have been made to reserves—the 
preference share reserve taking £500,000, amorti- 


sation reserve £100,000, general reserve £1,000,000 
and extra depreciation £352,465. Incidentally, the esti- 
mated royalty payable to the Persian Government, which 
would appear to have a political rather than an economic 
significance, shows a very large increase, but it is impos- 
sible to say on what basis this royalty is calculated. The 
balance sheet continues to show a strong liquid position, 
cash amounting to £2,120,118 and British Government 
securities to £3,279,503. The surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities amounted to £7,650,124. The 
ordinary share capital remains at £13,425,000, of which 
the British Government own £7,500,000 and the Burmah 
Oil Company £3,561,990. The £1 ordinary shares are 
quoted at £4.%, to yield £4 16s. per cent. on the basis of 
20 per cent. dividends. 





Glanzstoff Results.—The report of the artificial silk 
trust, Aku-Glanzstoff, for 1929, has been awaited with un- 
usual interest. The trust controls the plants of the 
quondam Enka Company in Holland and the entire capi- 
tal (75 million marks) of the Vereinigte Glanzstoff- 
Fabriken, in Elberfeld. In 1928 both companies paid 
18 per cent., their turnover as independent concerns being 
115 million marks. In 1929 the total turnover was 120 
million marks, about two-thirds of the production falling 
to the German Glanzstoff factories. The profits of the 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken dropped from 14 million 
marks to 6 millions, but it was found necessary to write off 
no less than 66 million marks, the resulting loss being 
offset by a reduction in reserves from 78 to 28 millions. 
The loss was due only in part to bad trade in Europe, 
much the larger share resulting from an unsuccessful 
venture in the United States. In the last four years 











BE 
UP-TO-DATE— 








Income tax ........0++ 661,776 360,933 481,244 832,514 | <y 
a ae | 
PIN scsccinsicisestes 3,112,529 2,832,958 3,777,277 5,206,762 | Ww 
| 
Preference dividends.. 875,000 656,250 875,000 875,000 | 
Balance for ordinary.. 2,237,529 2,176,708 2,902,277 4,331,762 | 
Earned % (after tax) 16-67 21-62 21-62 32-3 
Paid % (subj. to tax) y 12-5 p.a. 12-5 20-0 | 
To deb. stock redn. | 
reserve, etc. .......0. 200,000 206,250 275,000 211,250 | 
Extra deprec. & res... 1,053,267 _ 651,052 868,068 1,952,465 | 
Carry-forward ......... 2,224,246 1,771,645* 687,064 | 


* Less £567,627 payment for excess profits duties, etc. 
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Glanzstoff has established three undertakings in America 
—two production companies (American Bemberg and 
American Glanzstoff), and one financing and holding com- 
pany (Associated Rayon Corporation), about 50 per cent. 
of the shares, in every case, being held by Glanzstoff. 
The market value of these shares has recently fallen, on 
the average, from 100 to 20, and the adjustment in values 
has involved the parent company in an adjustment of 
values of approximately 50 million marks. The Aku- 
Glanzstoff concern can, therefore, be now regarded as clear 
of dead wood, but its earning capacity is not yet assured, 
and stockholders cannot confidently expect a dividend for 
1930 unless costs can be reduced or an agreement be 
brought about between international groups of producers. 
Aku-Glanzstoff, as well Courtaulds (which holds more 
than 10 per cent. of the former’s capital) and Snia Viscosa 
(which is controlled by Courtaulds and Aku together), 
have for months been vainly trying to reach such an 
agreement. 





Zellstoff-Fabrik Waldhof, Mannheim.—This, the largest 
wood-pulp and paper concern in Germany, has declared 
a dividend of 12 per cent. for 1929, against 134 per cent. 
for 1928. The reduction came as a surprise, since no 
reduction in profits was shown. At the beginning of 1929 
the company increased its capital by 10 million marks, a 
part of the new shares being taken over by the English 
firm of Helbert, Wagg and Company, which has also 
taken over the 8 per cent. preferred shares of a newly- 
organised subsidiary in Finland, whose dividend is 
guaranteed by the parent company. The year 1929 was a 
year of ‘‘ spade work ’’ in Finland, but the new Finnish 
factory will eventually work more cheaply than the 
German factories. The company complains of depressed 


prices in the world market, but, in view of its favourable 
operating conditions and good connections, its prospects 
are deemed entirely satisfactory. 





African and European Investment.—As during the 
past year this concern absorbed the Transvaal Estates and 





Development Co., no effective comparison of results can | 


be made. The broad fact, however, is that it is able once 
again to pay 6 per cent. Thus, the former shareholders 
in the Investment Co. are no worse off than before, 
while on their new scrip the former shareholders in the 


‘* Devels ’’ Co. will receive an increased dividend total. | 


The issued capital now stands at £2,045,560; the deben- 
tures outstanding remain at £368,950. Following the 
absorption above-mentioned, farms and outlay figure at 
£1,102,000, against £813,800; investments at £1,398,400, 
against £1,117,900; and advances at £407,900, against 
£292,500. A satisfactory point is that the market value of 
the quoted holdings—£1,076,650—somewhat exceeds the 
amount at which they stand in the books. The company 
publishes a schedule of its holdings. Of these the most 
important is the block of nearly 270,000 shares in the 
Vereeniging Estates. The Grootvlei and sundry other 
Eastern Rand enterprises are still waiting upon events, 
but encouragement is derived from the latest develop- 
ments on the East Geduld property. The African and 
European is now the largest land-holding company in the 
Transvaal. The £1 shares are quoted at about 15s. 6d. 
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Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of this 
issue will be found the reports of the following com. 
panies:—Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway, 
Farmers National Mortgage Institution, Alexanders Dis- 
count, Armstrong Whitworth Securities, Burmah Oil, 
John Brown and Company, Trowbridge Tyre and Rubber, 
Associated Newspapers, J. and P. Coats, Electric Supply 
Corporation, Calcutta Tramways, Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions, Sialang Rubber Estates, Malacca Rubber Plan- 
tations, Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands, Siamese 
Tin Syndicate, and Bangrin Tin Dredging. The chairman 
of Associated Newspapers declared that the successful 
inauguration by Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., of new 
evening papers in Newcastle and Bristol would be followed 
by the launching of a similar journal at Cardiff on 
October 1, and on later dates at Hull, Birmingham, 
Preston, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Middlesbrough and Leeds, 
but this programme will, presumably, be modified in the 


light of the agreement with the Berry group, 
announced some days after the meeting. In the 


course of a most informative survey of the activities 
of the Armstrong Whitworth companies, and of the out- 
look for world trade and finance, Major-General G. P. 
Dawnay emphasised the vital importance of export trade. 
He revealed that out of a total value of orders booked last 
year by the engineers’ and shipbuilders’ companies of the 
group—in the aggregate over £3,000,000—in the case of 
the former company over 84 per cent. in value, and in the 
case of the latter nearly 98 per cent. in value were for the 
external trade. At the Burmah Oil meeting, Sir John T. 


Cargill, Bt., declared that the improvement of the last 


| three years was due to immunity from price-cutting 


| conditions, economies in working costs, and increased in- 


' 
| 
| 
| 








come from interest and dividends on investments. 








CAPITAL ISSUES. 






The week was notable for the appearance, after some 
weeks of official discussion and unofficial rumours, of the 


German Government International Loan, otherwise 
known as the ‘* Reparations Loan.’”’ This issue is a 
landmark in European post-war history, and from 


London’s special point of view its flotation is likely to 
have far-reaching consequences. The Loan is dealt with 
at length in a leading article on page 1317 of this week’s 
Economist. The Roan Antelope Copper Mines deben- 
ture issue, with its conversion rights into ordinary shares, 
has a necessarily speculative flavour, and will appeal 
to those who are impressed by the possibilities of the rich 
mineral area of Northern Rhodesia, and to the company’s 
powerful backers, who have guaranteed £1,000,000 of the 
total subscription. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK. 


By Prospectus or Offer for Sale. 


? _ Net total recorded, January 1 to June 7, 1930, £152,214,687. 
Total, including conversion recorded, January 1 to June 7, 1930, £228,466,961. 


‘ National Savings Certificates. 
Net sales weck ended June 7, 1930, £200,000. 
Total receipts, April 1, 1930, to June 7, 1930, £1,350,000. 





Conver- New 
sions or Money 


Nominal Repay- Cash Sub- 


First Further 














So the Petite. ( —. — a. nr ate Liability. 
German Government Inter- 7 
national Loan ........... ier 12,000,000 10,800,000 600,600 10,200,000 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines... 1,500,000 1,485,000 150,000 1,335,000 
Total offered to Public week 
ended June 14, 1930............ 13,500,000 12,285,000 750,000 11,535,000 
To Shareholders only. 
Anglo-American Direct Tea 
pen 
2,429 6% Cum. £10 at par... 224,290 24,291 22.42 201,861 
2,803 Ord. £10 at par = 28,030 738,030 803 25 227 
General Refractories, 40,000 ‘ ; 
Ord. Shares, 10s. at par...... 20,000 20,000 6,000 14,000 
London General Investment 7 7 
ae 16,250 Def. Shares, £4 
“eRe ae 65,000 25 5,2 65,000 
Standard Trust, 100,000 Ord. , — 7 an 
£1 at 30s. .....00.. SE censenee 100,000 150,000 150,000 
oe 
Total to Shareholders only, 
week ended June 14, 1930..... 437,320 503,570 197,482 306,088 
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Offered for Subscription—_ 
Total Including excluding 
Conversions. Conversions. 


Including Excluding 


| 
Total Offered for Subscription— | 
Conversions. Conversions | 


Jan. Ltodate—_ +& £ Whole year— £ £ 
i 241,455,531 165,203,257 = 488,764,940 285,239,400 
191,125,692 159,591,342 nies 693,100,056 269,058,073 
uae 228,016,225 . ae 365,165,970 
195,175,311 = 230,782,600 
108,634,498 a  eesace 232,214,500 
98,343,965 sa 209,326,101 
96,747,777 BEES scccse 271,399,173 





176,868,661 | 1922 ...... ne 


ee 573,675,653 
By Stock Exchange Introduction. 


Amount Pricesat which Total 
of Capital Dealings Cash 
Introduced. Began. Involved. 
£ £ & 
Amount previously recorded .........sseseeeees 15,703,378 17,383,957 
Total, week ended June 14, Eee Nil Nil 
Total to date, 1930........csceerecsererseseceeeees 15,703,378 17,383,957 
Se en 22,647,170 ka 31,343,580 


German Government,—Offer of £12,000,000 54 per cent. 
German Government International Sterling Bonds at 90, pay- 
able £5 on application, £25 on July 3rd, £30 on July 3st, 
and £30 on September Ist. The loan is redeemable on June 30, 
1975, by means of a cumulative sinking fund, but the German 
Government reserves the right to redeem, on or after June 1, 
1953, the whole of the outstanding bonds, at par, in multiples 
of $30,000,000 (U.S.A. dollars). The bonds will be rédeem- 
able, in their country of issue, at the equivalent of the present 
gold value. The issue is made under the Hague Agreement of 
January 20, 1930. All interest is payable by the Bank for 
International Settlements. To guarantee the service of the 
annuities, the German Government has created a fixed annual 
direct tax of 660,000,000 Reichsmarks on the German Railway 
Company for 37 years. The payment of principal and interest 
is a direct and unconditional obligation of the German 
Government. 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Limited,—Offer of £1,500,000 
7 per cent. 15-year debenture stock at 99. Every holder of 
this stock will, till June 30, 1935, have the right to convert 
his holding into 50 5s. shares in the company at a price of £2 
per share for every £100 of debenture stock held. This com- 
pany has mining rights under special grants from the British 
South Africa Company over approximately 10,788 acres in 
Northern Rhodesia. A sinking fund will be provided to 
redeem the issue on or before June 30, 1945, at 105, or at 
any previous date at 105 after three months’ notice, or by 
purchase in the open market at a lower price. One-tenth of 
the issue will be redeemable on June 30, 1936. The company’s 
authorised capital is £1,500,000 in 6,000,000 5s. shares, of 
which 4,795,741 are issued and fuly paid, the paid-up capital 
being £1,198,935. Expenditure to April 30, 1930, on develop- 
ment is £2,925,471. Operating costs are estimated at £37 10s. 
c.i.f. Enropean ports per long ton of copper, which on May 31, 
1930, was selling at £60 per ton. The annual output is esti- 
mated at 50,000 tons, as the company now has plant for 
dealing with 2,000,000 short tons of ore per annum, which is 
estimated to yield 50,000 tons of copper. The estimated ore 
in the property is 100,000,000 tons. Interest will be payable 


a 30th and December 31st, first payment December 31, 





[Other Stock Exchange information, including the latest 
Profit and loss figures, shorter notices, summary of balance 
sheets and dividend announcements will be found on page 
1362 under the heading “ Company News.”’] 








OIL OUTPUTS. 


Tae British BURMAH PETROLEUM Company, Lr 
of crude oil by 
36,877 barrels. 


D.—Production 
this company for the month of May, 1930, was 


British CoNTROLLED OILFIELDS, Lrp.—Producti 
ended June 4th :—Venezuela, 37,572 ggg dn ~~ 
barrels; Total, 52,934 barrels. Production for May : Venezuela, 
183,363 barrels; Trinidad, 65,955 barrels; Total, 249,318 barrels. 
‘liveries for May: Venezuela, 182,723 barrels; Trinidad, 27.515 
barrels; Total, 210,238 barrels. eo 


Tre Kern River OMMFIEeLps oF Catirornia, Ltp.—The total 


Production during the month of May amounted 
i to 130,872 
°t approximately 18,696 tons. d 30,872 barrels, 


Tae Mexican Eacir Om Company, Ltp.—Production for the 


week ended May 31, 1930, was 236,000 barrels. 
Tampico Om, Lrp.—The total 
Properties 
Which the 
arrels, 


J I production on the © s 
in Mexico during May was 21,921 barrels, ‘in camemeat 
royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 1,644 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


















































Week ended June 8, > weeks, 
(b) Week ended (000’s omitted.) | (000’s omitted.) _ 

June 6, 1930, | Miles] , gi asic % sla¢e|z 3 

(c) Week ended | Open.) 3/22) 9¢\g4| <4 || ¢3/33/ 9g] a4 | a8 

Juae 7, 1930. 4 g 38 cS) ag ra F > 38 eS &§ 

- \ss Sl a” | ee 33 

£1/2£)£18 £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Great Western... | 3,751 | 289) 226] 114} 340 629}| 4,805! 4,937) 2,913) 7,850) 12,655 
Do. for 1929... | 3,751 | 243) 240) 125) 365 608}| 4,942] 5,110) 2,935} 8,045) 12,987 
Lon.& N.Eastn.(c) | 6,357 | 394) 343) 222) 565! 959}| 7,226 9,240) 6,142} 15,382) 22,608 
Do. for 1929... | 6,365 | 345) 394) 244) 638 983}| 7,428] 9,502) 6,202) 15,704) 23,132 
Lond.,Mid.& Scot. | 6,9564} 664) 519) 226) 745) 1.409}|10743)12551| 6,170) 18,721) 29,464 
Do. for 1929... | 6,9574} 532} 592} 238) 830) 1,362/|/11214/12875) 6,508) 19,383} 30,597 
Southern ......... ,179 | 395} 72} 18) 90} 485/| 6,583} 1,750) 701) 2,451) 9,034 
Do. for 1929... | 2,172 | 341) 75) 21) 96 437\| 6.616] 1.751) 770} 2,521) 9,137 
Metropolitan (c) 59 |33-9} 4-1] ... |... 38-0}}750-6) 92-6] ... nee 843-2 
Do. for 1929... 59 132-4] 3-9 36-3)||733-2| 88-6 821-8 
¢Undgd. E.R.(c)| ... SIG, «. 319}| 6,817] ... 6,817 
Do. for 1929... ves 395)... | 295}| 6,365 6,365 
Lon.& Sub.Grup| ... [46-7]... |. 46-7||990-1 990-1 
Do. for 1929... — . Lae 42-9/)911-3) ... a xls 911-3 
B'If'st&Co.D’wnb 80} 3-1] -7. 3-8]} 50-3) 16-8) ... nop 67-1 
Do. for 1929... 80 | 2-6) -6. 3-2}| 48-5) 20-4) ... “a 68-9 
®*Great Northern b 562 |11-7|12-0} . 23-8)| ... as jon one 575-2 
Do. for 1929... 562 }12-9|11-4) .. 24-3 603-9 
GreatSouthern b | 2,187 |29-5'42-1) .. 71-6 1548-3 
Do. for 1929... | 2,187 27: 5143-6 . 71°11 1581-2 

















® Aggregate 22 weeks. 


t+ Includes receipts from independent omnibuses acquired during current year. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 
















































































P S Gross Receipts Total Gross 
g to =e % for Week. Receipts. 
Name, g = ce 
Fi & |&S] 1930. | + or— 1930. + or — 
INDIAN. 
| Rs. Rs. Rs. | Re. 
Assam Bengal . 18 |May 3 1,217; 38,10,000, — 6,550 18,18,000)— 66,177 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 7 17| 202) 39,800;— 4,800 ) 3,57,900) — 43,900 
Bengal & N.Western| 6 10| 2,080] 7,75,684/— 36,328 44,14,087;|— 1,29,324 
Bengal-Nagpur ... 5 24) 3,085] 22,75,000);— 32,000] 1,84,31,000}— 3,26,000 
Bombay, Bar.,&C.I.| 9 31) 3,031} 22,82,000}+ 47,000} 2,07,13,000;— 2,79,000 
Madras & 8S. Mahr. | 19 10} 3,228] .17,20,000] — 1,12,836} 10,527,000}— 17,82,851 
+Rohilk’'d&Kumaon| 6 10, 572} 1,37,673/+ 3,610 862,365) + 37,987 
South Indian ...... 6 10' 2,371) 12,00,066|— 92,043 } _71,97,452'— —2,76,063 
¢ Including Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. 
ARGENTINE (a). 
l ' £. % S £ l £ 
Argentine N.E. ... | 23 June 7} 753 18,800 + 2,900 775,300) + 6,400 
Argentine Trans’dn.| 49 | 7; lll 2,541— 1,433 223,944)| — 10,907 
B.A, and Pacific... | 49 7\2,806| 128,000,— 40,000 7,443,000)— 1,174,000 
B.A. Central ...... | 49 | 8}... | 12,222/+ 3,744 629,329|— | 73,494 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 48 |May 31/4,948° 222,000— 9,000] 11,353,000|— 740,000 
B.A. Western ...... 48 |June 1) 1,926 80,000, — 17,000 4,068,000;— 824,000 
Central Argentine... | 49 | 713,319, 164,000 — 99,000} 11,011,000j— 2,351,000 
Cordoba Central ... | 49 | 7} 1,218 51,000,— 20,000 2,753,000]— 621,200 
Entre Rios ......... | 49 7j 804 25,700! + 1,100 1,334,000|— 137,600 
CUBAN. 
l | | £ | £ | £ £ 
United of Havana | 49 June 1| 1,369 41,864|— 13,092} 3,161,951/— 491,795 
URUGUAYAN. 
| | | £ | £ £ £ 
Central Uruguay... 49 June 7 273 30,187) + 1,758 1,529,143 + 50,218 
C. Urug. (East Ext.) | 49 7 Sill} 6,703) + 31 359,961} + 18,567 
C.Urug.(North.Ext.) | 49 | 7; 185 4,374) + 540 | 183,512;— 140 
C.Urug( West.Ext.) | 49 7} 2inl =—-2,905]+ 620) ~——141,068\— 6,275 
CANADIAN. 
i | $ | * $ 3 
Canadian National | 22 May 3120150; 6,248,671 — 1553300 89,906,260) — 17,921,078 
Canadian Pacific... | 23 June 7 15217} 3,460,000 — 518,000! 70,546,000)/— 16,756,000 
BRAZILIAN (b). 
7 r | & | & £ £ 
Gt. West. of Brazil | 23 |May 31 1,035) 9,000) — 4,000 368,700) — 56,200 
Leopoldina ......... 22 31) 1,856) 33,936;— 1,912 746,816) — 37,856 
Leopoldina Termnl. | 22 31) cot 280,000|+ 15,000] 6,355,000|+ 311,000 
San Paulo ......... 23 jJune 8} 1534 33,845|— 21,004 972,944/— 112,436 
CHILEAN. 
Antofagasta (Chili | | | £ | £ £ \ £ 
and Bolivia)...... 22 |June 1) 804 28,550— 4,130 642,080 — 231,325 
Nitrate(4-monthly) | 5f |May 31} 410 16,622 — 17,995! 212,112 — 158,200 
OTHER OVERSEAS. 
| £ | } £ £ 
Egyptian Delta ... | 18 May 10} 610) 7,909) — 66 33,880) + 34 
Gt, Southn. of Spain | 22 | 31} 104/Ps.76,650|— 42,364;  2,479,409|- 219,768 
Mexican Railway | 23 jJune 7} 483) $231,700;\— 2,800) 5,718,600} + 75,300 
Paraguay Central 49 274 5,340} + 180 | 204,120) — 16,170 
Salvador ........... 49 71 100 2,376|— 4,432)  220,061\—- 31,413 





(a) Converted at par. 


(b) Converted at the current rate of exchange. 


TRAMWAY WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS. 


























Receipts for Total 
g to a8 feek. Receipts. 
Name + = Bs 
Fl a |a€3 | 1930. | + or — 1930. + or — 
£ | £ | £ £ 
Anglo-Argentine... | 22 |June 3) 329) 81,705|— 2,604) 1,853,978 — 83,081 
B. Aires Lacroze... | 49 Bi ee | 11,786) + 873 | 575,382) — 41,650 
Burnley Corporation | 23 7 13 2,691)— 329 | - pate 
Calcutta Tramways | 23 10} 35$/Rs.100609/— 21,415) pom — 296,772 
Chatham & District | 21 |May 29 15 1,118)— 41) 22,820) + 982 
Egyptian Markets | 22 | ae 1,690) + 10 | 39,737|— 3,152 
*Isle of Thanet Elec, | 21 | ye 2,271)|— 226 | 55,016) — 1,920 
Liverpool Corp. ... | 22 |June 8) 124 30,562)+ 1,233} 293,354) + 3,067 
L.C.C. Tramways 2 | 4, 166) 84,110) + 862 772,765) — 4,298 
Madras Electricf... | 5¢ |May 31 . |Rs. 42,494|— 180} 460,239) + 27,958 
* Including motor "buses. + Months. } Fortnightly figures, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 





ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH SECURITIES 
COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


FIRST ACCOUNTS OF THE NEW REGIME. 
PROGRESS OF SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING BRANCHES. 
SOME VITAL PROBLEMS OF OUR OVERSEAS TRADE. 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Armstrong 
Whitworth Securities Company, Ltd., was held, on the 11th instant, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Major-General G. P. Dawnay, C.B. (chairman of the company), 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr W. T. ©. Cochrane) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Gentlemen, The figures cover a period during half of which 
your company was still an operating company, and during the other 
half of which it had become a holding company, the subsidiary 
operating companies having only then begun their separate existence. 
This somewhat complicates consideration of the figures. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet you will notice that 
out of the profit for the year of £66,140 we have reserved provision 
for the losses of subsidiary companies incurred during the period in 
which they were operating as separate entities, thus reducing the 
carry-forward to £11,714. During the first half of the year under 
review the company was an operating company carrying on all 
current contracts in hand at the end of December, 1928, for its own 
account, and had to bear not inconsiderable losses. During the 
second half of the year, however, the position showed a very marked 
improvement. 

Of the losses in respect of the first half of the year, for which 
provision has been made, considerably more than one-half represents 
your share of the loss made by Craven Brothers, in which you have 
a considerable interest. This company shows a very decided 
improvement as a result of its reorganisation, but it had not had 
time to reap the benefits of that reorganisation in the period under 
review. Colonel lonides, your vice-chairman, became chairman of 
the company, and under his leadership a drastic reorganisation of 
the staff and personnel was put in hand, with very satisfactory 
results. The working of the first quarter of the current year shows 
that the period of loss has been put an end to, and I feel entitled to 
say that the company may reasonably be expected to enter the 
profit-earning stage in the near future. 


SUBSTANTIAL SHIPBUILDING ORDERS, 


Turning to the two Armstrong operating companies, their diffi- 
culties have been mentioned in our report. In so far as rationalisa. 
tion means economic regrouping, climination of redundant capacity 
and reduction of overlapping and unnecessary overhead charges, 
schemes put forward in its name will be assured of our co-operation 
wherever possible. We have become members of the National 
Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., and in the exploration of the position 
in the locomotive industry our co-operation is already promised. 
The yards of the Shipbuilders’ Company have been fairly well 
employed during the year, having completed in 1929 ten vessels of 
various types. During the same pericd orders were booked for 
13 new vessels, three of which have been launched since the end of 
the year, leaving ten still under construction. The great majority 
of these orders are for oil-carrying vessels, for which the company 
has a reputation unsurpassed by any other shipbuilding firm. The 
present-day tanker is the direct development of the pioneer work of 
our company 44 years ago. During 1929 our shipyards also executed 
extensive repairs to several vessels. Our shipbuilding facilities 
have been considerably improved by the provision of the most 
efficient machinery, the extension of fitting-out wharves and im- 
proved cranage, and, generally speaking, the shipyards are well 
equipped to meet the severe competition that prevails in the industry 
to-day. 


ENGINEERING WORKS ACTIVELY EMPLOYED. 


With regard to the engineers’ company, the year was a difficult 
one for the heavy engineering industry. In spite of this, however, 


the total sales of the company show a very considerable improve- 
ment on those for 1928, and we were able to keep our works fairly 
The works have been well maintained, both 
Obsolete plant has 


actively employed. 
as regards the shops and their equipment. 


MAJOR-GEN. GUY DAWNAY’S SURVEY. 





been scrapped, up-to-date machinery installed to meet modern 
conditions, and I believe that our works are in the forefront of the 
engineering establishments in this country. 

The installation of the marine engine department was completed 
early in the year. Since then, owing to the activity in our ship. 
yards, it has been working at full capacity. We are now in the 
satisfactory position of being able to manufacture all the marine 
engines and boilers—steam and Diesel—required for the shipyards, 
The volume of general engineering work has shown a gratifying 
increase at satisfactory prices, on the whole, and the results of 
active development of existing, as well as certain promising new, 
lines are encouragingly favourable. After a very careful survey 
of modern transport conditions as affecting railways, we have 
embarked on the design and production of Diesel electric rail 
units, working in collaboration with Messrs Sulzer Brothers, of 
Winterthur, Switzerland. We believe that in this direction is 
to be sought the solution of many of the problems which confront 
the railway companies at the present day, both at home and abroad. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE BRANCH. 


In the locomotive business, prices obtainable during the year 
were generally unremunerative, owing mainly to foreign competi- 
tion. The British railways came into the market for very few 
locomotives, but we secured our share of the orders placed for 
South America—the Argentine in particular. The prospects for 
the present year are somewhat brighter. We have obtained our 
share of the orders already placed. There were numerous inquiries 
from India, but the bulk of the orders—to a value of over £1,000,000 
—were placed on the Continent, principally in Germany, at prices 
averaging 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. below the lowest British 
tender. 


INDIAN ORDERS FOR THE CONTINENT. 


In connection with this I would draw attention to the following 
facts. During the period January to October of last year very 
large orders for locomotives and locomotive boilers for the Indian 
railways were placed on the Continent. Complete records of spare- 
part orders, wheels and axles, &c., are not available; but such 
orders, placed abroad, were very considerable. In any case, the 
full value of the orders lost to the British locomotive firms amounted 
to about £1,000,000, and of this amount contracts placed in 
Germany reached the figure of almost £898,000. Now, translating 
that great figure into terms of output, the securing of all the Indian 
orders would have increased the British locomotive builders’ total 
locomotive output during the period by over 36 per cent., and their 
total boiler output by over 53 per cent., with so great an advantage 
in respect of absorption of overhead charges alone, even at the cut 
prices quoted, as would have made a vast difference to their 
successful operation. 

The difference in the aggregate amount of the tenders, taking our 
own figures as representative of the British tenders, was about 
£179,500 in favour of the Germans—equal to 16% per cent. lower 
than the total of our tenders. This seems to be more than accounted 
for by the fact that German labour in the trades concerned is paid 
about 20 per cent. less than the British. Actually, of course, we 
were not by any means always the lowest British tenderer. If I 
had the figures of the lowest British tender in every case, the total 
saving made by India in purchasing from Germany would have been 
still smaller, and the percentage difference would have been less 
than 16% per cent. 


EFFECT ON THE HOME UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Now, I had worked out for me what would have been the 
additional numbers of workmen employed in this country if the 
British manufacturers had obtained the Indian orders. This was 
worked out by categories in detail—fitters and turners, boilermakers, 
platers, machinemen, unskilled men, ete. The Indian orders having 
gone to Germany, these British workmen were unemployed—some 
thousands of them; and it is estimated that they drew during the 
period nearly £184,000 in unemployment benefit, or a sum quite 
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considerably in excess of the difference between the German tenders 
and our own. On the one hand, therefore, German firms obtained 
the orders at £179,500 below the Armstrong prices—probably no 
more than £170,000 below the prices of the lowest British tenderer 
in each case; and, on the other, the loss of these orders cost the 
unemployment funds nearly £184,000—an appreciably greater 
amount. 

But, and here is a fact to be emphasised, if the British firms had 
obtained the orders, the British workmen would not have been 
required to subsist on the pittance of the unemployment benefit. 
Instead of the £184,000 which they drew from that source, the same 
persons would have drawn, in greater or lesser degree and to their 
immense advantage, over £348,000 in wages. 

Nor is this the whole story. Of the value of the materials used 
in the manufacture of the locomotives and boilers for India nearly 
£431,000 represents direct labour costs. In other words, the loss to 
British labour of the Indian orders represented, during the period, 
£348,000 plus £431,000, or the sum of £779,000; a very great sum 
surely, in relation to the total value of orders of just over or just 
under £1,000,000. 


UNECONOMIC STATE OF AFFAIRS, 


These calculations take no account of indirect advantages to 
labour by increase of employment in ancillary trades, or of generally 
increased circulation of spending power. They merely demonstrate 
that if a less sum than that unremuneratively expended in unemploy- 
ment benefit could, by some means—I am not suggesting by what 
means—have been made available for enabling India to pay for the 
product of British instead of German labour, the effect would have 
been to put into the pockets of British labour considerably more 
than three-quarters of a million pounds sterling, which in the actual 
circumstances were lost to our people. I need only add that, in 
addition, the more assured and less unprofitable trade done by the 
British locomotive firms, if they had obtained the Indian orders, 
would have constituted an important additional security for the 
maintenance of continuous employment in this branch of British 
industry. 

These facts, I think, provide a pertinent instance of some of the 
difficulties under which our business is carried on. They indicate 
why it seems to me that the existing circumstances disclose a state 
of affairs in this particular branch of our industry which is definitely 
uneconomic—uneconomic particularly from the point of view of 
British labour, uneconomic also from your point of view as share- 
holders, and uneconomic apparently from the point of view of the 
national balance sheet. 


REPARATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


While I do not propose here even to attempt to elaborate 
suggestions as to how these evils should be remedied, I may say 
that there are those who believe, and not without some appearance 
of justification, that the difficulties, of which our locomotive 
business with India provides a particular instance, are not un- 
related to the fact that a questionable economic policy after the 
war imposed upon the Central European Powers the necessity 
of paying great sums in respect of reparations. The obligation 
to make those payments, which must mainly be made in the form 
of goods or services, by making the finding of a market for such 
goods and services an absolute unescapable necessity, may indeed 
be a contributory factor in forcing down the price of their labour, 
in stimulating subsidisation and so forth, and so enabling the 
Germans to accept lower prices than we can and to obtain orders 
which we lose. 


WAGES FACTOR IN PRODUCTION COSTS, 


But that is certainly not the whole story. Let me turn for a 
moment to the question of wages. I wish immediately to remark 
that I do not believe that the wages paid to our people are too 
high. As the managing director of one of your subsidiary com- 
panies said to me in Newcastle only a few days ago: ‘ The only 
thing which keeps us going is that the British workman, man for 
man, does more and better work than his Continental competitor.” 
That is a tribute which I very gladly pay to British labour. More- 
over, it is a mere platitude to observe that the products of labour 
in the United States of America, paid much higher rates than are 
paid in this country, are not, in fact, as a result of those high rates 
of wages, debarred from the world’s markets. 

The wages question itself, in fact, is a highly complex one, 
affected by a large number of factors. The United States of 
America, with the highest wages in the world, has an enormous 
and, subject to inevitable fluctuations, continually expanding and 
€xpansible home market. Manufacturers in that country are able, 
therefore, in general, to find a market in their own country for 








the great bulk of a standardised production; to them the export 
trade is secondary—a means of paying for a limited number of 
essential imports and of disposing of surplus products. 

Germany, on the other hand, with low wage rates—much lower 
than those in this country—has passed through a period of devalua- 
tion of currency, with the corollaries of that process—namely, 
reduced internal indebtedness and fixed charges, and an incentive 
to turn melting cash balances into new plant and equipment with 
the greatest possible speed, so stimulating the creation of a highly 
efficient and modernised industrial equipment. Our difficulty, as I 
see it, is that we have, in general, neither the vast and increasing 
home market of the Americans, which would enable us to rely less 
than at present we have to rely on our export trade, nor the low 
wages, combined with up-to-date plant and reduced industrial 
indebtedness, of Germany. 

I have mentioned wages because the costs of labour in this 
country are so frequently spoken of as being the chief cause of our 
difficulties. I believe it to be more true, however, that wage costs 
in businesses like ours, which are largely dependent on the export 
trade, are actually low in proportion to wages costs in the sheltered 
trades on the whole. It is true to some extent that the high wages 
costs in the latter are an indirect burden on the exporting trades. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION. 


So, moreover, are the great and ever-increasing costs of what 
are known as the “ social services.’ And with the vast expenditure 
in these directions, involving an ever-increasing burden of taxation, 
is closely connected the present-day course and direction of that 
taxation. If it be true, as it appears to me that it most certainly 
is, that this country with its comparatively huge population in 
proportion to its area is obliged to rely for the maintenance of its 
population largely upon its export trade, then I think that a case 
may easily be made out for considering that too heavy a burden 
of overhead charges, direct and indirect, is being placed upon the 
export trade—partly, inter alia, because of the wages costs of the 
sheltered trades, partly because of the taxation levied in respect 
of social services, which economically it is more than doubtful 
if we can afford, and partly, again, owing to the direction, or the 
particular application, of the taxation so levied. 


CHANGED CHANNELS OF TRADE, 


There is one other factor to which I feel inclined to make a brief 
reference, always on the assumption that the export trade is the 
life-blood of this country. Our economic policy has been based, 
and soundly based, in the past on a general theory aiming at 
facilitating so far as possible the natural channels of trade. Since 
the Great War the natural beds of those rivers have been dammed 
up here, have silted up there, and have been violently deflected 
elsewhere, till the old map, as a result of that great cataclysm, is 
hardly recognisable. 

On the other hand, the post-war settlements have, so to speak, 
resulted in the artificial construction of new canals of trade, repre- 
senting the flow of reparations payments from Central Europe to 
the allied and associated Powers, and representing the flow of war 
debts payments between those Powers themselves and to the 
United States of America. In such a complete alteration of the 
map as that, what country would be likely to suffer the most? 
Surely the country whose economic policy has been built on freeing 
the old rivers of trade as far as possible, owing to its dependence 
on external trade, would be the one naturally to suffer most from 
these violent alterations. Is not that country our own? 


EXPORTS VITAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


I have tried very briefly and obviously by no means exhaustively 
to touch upon some of the salient factors which press upon our 
export trade. Our export trade is vital to us. We cannot pay 
for our vast volume of essential imports without it. We cannot 
find the means sufficiently to expand the purchasing power of the 
home market without it. It is of primary importance to you, 
Out of a total volume of orders booked last year by your engineers’ 
and shipbuilders’ companies—in the aggregate over £3,000,000— 
in the case of the engineers’ company over 84 per cent. in valué, 
and in the case of the shipbuilders’ company nearly 98 per cent. in 
value, were for the external trade. 

There is another school which, in effect, says : ‘‘ Do not consider 
our export trade as an external trade. Deflect the channels so 
that they begin and end within the Empire. Look upon the whole 
Empire as your home market.” This may or may not be an ideal, 
the avenues towards which may be worth exploring. 
analogy that we know, it must predicate eventual freedom of trade 
between the various parts of the Empire, and protective tariffs 
between the Empire and the outside world, a goal which, whether 
or not desirable, is certainly not within immediate reach. 


But on any 
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SOME REMEDY POSSIBLE. 


I do not say that there may not be some value in the most diverse 
suggestions. But it appears to me that the root factor is to use 
every immediate means in our power to bring health and activity 
into our external trade as it is to-day. We have recently heard 
proposals for the establishment of Import Boards. Might there not, 
perhaps, be a scarcely less plausible case for the establishment of 
some form of Export Board, with more extended powers than any 
existing organisation possesses; powers to promote measures to 
assist the export trade, taking any case of difficulty in any branch 
of industry concerned in that trade as an individual case on its own 
merits, and hearing and dealing with it accordingly ? 

I know that, in bringing into relation on the one hand the difference 
in prices which causes a loss of orders to British manufacturers, and 
on the other the unremunerative expenditure on unemployment 
benefit which is necessitated by that loss of orders, I shall be told 
that I suggest subsidising wages. I am fully aware of the difficulties 
underlying that suggestion in a general way. But I do say that, 
if one remedy is undesirable, for whatever reason, it is not, and 
cannot be, beyond the wit of man to devise some remedy which is 
at least better and more economically sound than certain of the 
evils under which we at present suffer. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR FRATER TAYLOR. 


I have only this further to add. I know you will associate 
yourselves with us in recording, as we da in our report, our high 
appreciation of Mr Frater Taylor’s services to the company, and 
our very great regret that he is no longer able to take part in the 
direction of your affairs. I wish to express my gratitude to my 
colleagues for their invaluable help and support. I have also to 
thank our staff and employees for a year of loyal co-operation and 
excellent work. 

Finally, I am happy to say that our relations with labour have 
been good during the year. The spirit of our personnel has been, 
and is, excellent; and it is largely due to the good feeling which 
prevails that the difficulties of existing conditions in the industry 
have not been greater. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IMPROVED TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 

The forty-second annual general meeting of the Antofagasta 
(Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd., was held, on the 10th 
instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr A. W. Bolden (chairman and managing director), who pre- 
sided, said that the gross receipts of £1,997,328 exceeded those of 
the previous year by £155,486, and it was interesting to record that 
that year, in turn, had showed an increase of £151,872 over 1927. 
Nitrate, copper and tin, the items which constituted the chief down 
traffics, had all contributed to the improved receipts. Nitrate 
gave 638,101 tons, as compared with 614,085 tons in 1928. In the 
early part of the year they were hopeful of even a better tonnage 
than actually resulted, but later sales of nitrate fell off, and in the 
second half of the year there was a tendency towards decreasing 
production. The tonnage of copper was 137,596, compared with 
119,510 in 1928. During the major portion of the year traffic in the 
ore was good, but conditions changed, and towards the end they 
found themselves facing a decreasing tonnage. Mainly as the result 
of the increased output of the mines of the Patino Mines and Enter- 
prises Consolidated Incorporated, the traffic in tin from Bolivia for 
1929 constituted a record in the company’s history. 

Everything possible had been done to meet road competition. The 
speeding up of the parcels service and rearrangement of tariff bases 
had had good effect, and shareholders could rest assured that the 
board would continue to take whatever steps were necessary to secure 
to the railway such traffic as there was offering. 

Working expenses exceeded those of 1928 by £139,342, the per- 
centage of operation costs to gross receipts for the railway and 
waterworks combined being 62.54 per cent., as compared with 
60.26 per cent. for the preceding year. The net receipts were 
£748,161; £194,349 was brought into the accounts as a result of 
24 years’ interest on the 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds in the 
Bolivia Railway Company, and income from other investments and 
certain discounts realised £25,560; £241,616 was brought forward, 
giving a total credit of £1,210,121. The directors had decided to 
continue the conservative financial policy hitherto followed, and had 
appropriated £100,000 to reserve; to the staff benevolent fund was 
allocated £15,000, and it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 
4 per cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock, making 7 per cent. 
for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FARMERS’ NATIONAL MORTGAGE INSTITUTION. 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 


PRESIDENT COUNT HADIK’S SURVEY AT THE FIFTIETH 
JUBILEE MEETING. 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the Farmers’ National 
Mortgage Institution, Budapest, Hungary, was held on May 27, 
1930. Count John de Hadik presided at the jubilee meeting at 
which the Government and the foremost financial and political 
personalities were represented. 


TRIBUTE TO COUNT BETHLEN AND DR, BUD. 


The President stated with satisfaction that the institution which 
has done so much in the past for the agricultural community has 
been reorganised with the help of the Government after the disas- 
trous period of inflation which has completely paralysed the agri- 
cultural credit provision. Count Hadik therefore thanked, in the 
name of the farmers, Prime Minister Count Bethlen, and the then 
Finance Minister, Dr. Bud, who, recognising the urgent need for the 
reorganisation of the institute, placed the necessary funds at the 
disposition of the institute by subscribing nine million pengds 
founders’ share for the Treasury. 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR FARMERS, 


The president recalled the fact that the precarious state of agris 
culture throughout the world prompted Governments to come to 
the aid of the farmers, and it is only natural that the Hungarian 
Government is resolved to do its best for them. The Farmers’ 
National Mortgage Institution works on altruistic lines. Its object 
is not profit-making, but the cheap credit provision of the small 
holders. Considering that in the pre-war days the institution 
granted mortgage loans up to the amount of 700 million gold 
crowns (£16,600,000), and that it has the efficient organisation 
throughout the country, there is good reason to believe that with 
the improvement of the monetary conditions, the institution will 
be able to help the small holders to convert their onerous short 
term debts into long term loans. 

Count Hadik pointed out that at the present time about 90 per 
cent. of the debt of the farmers consist of short term loans which are 
expensive and uncertain. Therefore it is of paramount importance 
for the economic welfare of the country that the farmers in need 
should be helped at the earliest date with cheap long term loans. 


CO-OPERATION WITH PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The President emphasised the fact that the institution in order 
to widen the field of co-operation entered into agreement with 
134 provincial financial institutions which are bound to grant credits 
on the altruistic lines prescribed by the statutes of the institution. 
Count Hadik finished his exposé in the hope that the institution 
will be able to perform its manifold duties toward the agricultural 
community in the following years as it did in the past to the general 
satisfaction of everybody. 

The following data shows the results achieved during the past 
year. The total amount of loans granted by the institution on 
mortgages increased by 9-6 million pengés in 1929 and stood at 
26 million pengés at the end of the year. The value of the bills 
discounted during 1929 amounted to 112-7 million pengés, and the 
bill portfolio at the end of 1929 was 22-8 million pengés. 

The institute participated in the formation of the co-operative 
Association for the carrying out of the financial part of the Land 
Reform. 

The allotment activities of the institution are responsible for the 
parcelling of 5,995 cadastral yokes (1 cadastral yoke = 1-4 acres) 
among 637 small holders, and 13 allotments are now in progress. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITS ON CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


The savings deposits and deposits on current accounts increased 
from 22,161,615 pengés at the end of 1928 to 34,551,688 pengos 
on December 31, 1929. 

The mobility of the institution corresponds to 96 per cent., and 
the careful credit policy is demonstrated by the fact that from 4,089 
mortgage loans granted during the last three years there are only 
7 defaulters. 

The institute is the trustee of the American Loan of the Protestant 
Churches Credit Union, and the proceeds of the Protestant loans 
has been paid into the institution. Up to the end of 1929 the 
Institute paid out approved loans up to the amount of 7 million 
pengés to the Protestant Churches. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED. 


RECORD PROFITS. 
NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS SUCCESSES. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON ON NET SALES. 


The twenty-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd. (proprietors of The Daily Mail, the 
London Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), was held, on the 
llth instant, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 

Sir George A. Sutton, Bt., managing director, presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. P. Hobbs, F.C.I.S.) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet, said :— 

With your consent I will follow the usual practice and take the 
balance sheet and report as read. 

The total profits of the company for the year to March last, after 
making ample provision for depreciation of plant and machinery, 
buildings, ete., amounted to £1,245,322 17s. 2d., approximately 
£40,000 in excess of the year 1929. Having regard to the adverse 
trading conditions which have existed during this year, the increasing 
unemployment, and the general trade depression, the directors 
consider the result of the year’s trading extremely gratifying. 

Dividends on all classes of the company’s shares have been paid 
at the same rates as the previous year, namely, 5 per cent. on the 
preference, 7 per cent. on the ordinary, and 10 per cent. per quarter 
on the deferred shares. It has been thought advisable this year to 
wt aside the sum of £200,000 for the purpose of special items of 
publicity expenditure. 

The sum of £773,336 2s. 1d. is carried forward, compared with 
£695,013 4s. lld. last year. 

The new Companies Act requires that any amount for goodwill 
inthe books of the company shall be given under a separate heading 
in the balance sheet, but, as you are aware, there is nothing in the 
accounts to show this very valuable asset. The value of the build- 
ings, machinery and plant has been considerably increased, due 
to extensions in both London and Manchester offices. Stocks of 
paper, ete., are larger than last year and fully safeguard the require- 
ments of our newspapers. 

The investments amount to £2,867,004 and consist, apart from 
the very valuable holdings in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company and other allied companies, of British Government and 
American and Canadian securities of a high-class nature. 

Very considerable extensions have been made to the paper. 
making plant of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, 
Ltd, in which your company has such a valuable holding. Our 
paper requirements being fully provided for, your directors, after 

areful consideration, decided that the mill at Greenhithe was no 
longer necessary to the company. A very good offer in cash having 
teen received for the shares held by your company in the Empire 
Paper Mills (1922), Ltd., it was accepted by your directors and 
they agreed to accept a debenture on the assets of that company in 
*curity of the balance of the loan due. 

Cash at banks on deposit and current accounts amounting to 
£103,595 is more than ample for the requirements of our business. 

You will gather from these figures that your publications have 
done exceedingly well. 


HIGHEST NET SALES IN THE WORLD. 


The Daily Mail stands unrivalled with the highest net sale of 
iy daily newspaper in the world. The Evening News has the 
tighest net sale of any evening newspaper in the world. The 
Sunday Dispatch has maintained the progress in sales and adver- 
tsing revenue on which I commented last year. The Over-Seas 
Daily Mail has also made further strides in its policy of linking up 
teaders in all parts of the world with the Old Country 

The Atlantic Daily Mail is still proving a boon to Atlantic 
passengers, and is now published in no fewer than 22 liners. It is 
‘constant source of wonder to travellers in these vessels to find 
Wailable every morning in mid-ocean an attractively printed journal 
‘ontaining a reliable wireless summary of world events. 

During the year The Daily Mail has again accomplished many 
journalistic feats. It is still far ahead of all other British morning 
jounals in the amount of exclusive news it contains. I will 
neéntion a very recent one—in connection with aviation. In 
this field The Daily Mail has always led. The huge prizes given 
"the past, beginning with the prize paid to M. Bleriot in 1909, 
the £10,000 prize flight to Manchester in 1910, and the non-stop 
Atlantie flight in 1919, for which the paper awarded the same 





amount, are well known. Now we are proud to be associated with 
the remarkable feat of Miss Amy Johnson in flying alone to 
Australia. The Daily Mail not only secured the exclusive rights 
in her complete narrative, but, for the benefit of its readers, it has 
also retained Miss Johnson’s services on her return to England 
in a few weeks at a cost of £10,000. Daily Mail readers all over 
the country will then be able to see and hear this remarkable young 
woman, and she is assured of the magnificent reception which she 
deserves. 


NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED. 


As most of you are aware, your company has a very large interest 
in Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., a company which was formed to 
create a chain of provincial newspapers in various important 
centres. During the last year, two of these evening papers have 
been produced and have met with truly remarkable success. 

The Newcastle Evening World, within a few weeks of its inception, 
achieved the largest net sale of any evening paper published in the 
North-East, and to-day it still retains that proud position of 
supremacy. Its last certified net sales figures were 172,349 copies 
per day. 

The Bristol Evening World has been just as great a success, and, 
allowing for the less densely populated area in which it circulates, 
its latest certified net sales figure of 110,605 copies per day is just 
as remarkable as that of the Newcastle Evening World. 

The success of these first two ventures is proof of the need of 
better evening papers in the provinces, and is an incentive to push 
ahead with the extended programme which has been announced in 
the columns of The Daily Mail. Ample financial resources are at 
the disposal of Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., and, in this respect, the 
new company enjoys an overwhelming advantage. The normal 
experience in the past has been that it takes four or five years 
before a new paper can be placed upon a profit-earning basis; but 
the rapid success of the Evening Worlds in Newcastle and Bristol 
seems to indicate that we shall not have so long to wait before your 
company derives substantial financial benefits from its interest in 
Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd. Meanwhile, the new papers are prov- 
ing invaluable as advertising media for your publications, and we 
feel that, as they increase in number and strength, they will form 
an unrivalled asset to this business. 


ADVERTISERS AND NET SALES. 


While on the question of advertising, I would emphasise that 
Advertisers and advertising agents should exercise the greatest care 
in the placing of announcements in the provincial press. This is 
particularly important during the present difficult time in industry 
and finance. Many provincial newspapers have, in the past, 
obtained quite a considerable advertising revenue owing to miscon- 
ceptions as to their sales and their influence. From investigations 
recently made, it is perfectly clear that there are only two or three 
morning papers in the provinces with any considerable sales left. 
The sales of the remainder are, for the most part, microscopic, and 
do not justify anything like the advertising rates which are asked. 
The same is true of quite a number of evening papers. Advertisers 
would be well advised to confine their announcements only to 
newspapers which publish at regular intervals their certified net 
sales. The morning newspaper field is most efficiently covered by 
the great national morning papers like The Daily Mail and Daily 
Mirror, the supreme picture paper, which give much better results 
for each pound spent than any of these rapidly declining provincial 
morning papers. Provincial evening papers which give certified net 
sales—like the Newcastle and Bristol Evening Worlds—ofier another 
excellent field for the national advertiser who wants full value for 
his money. 

It is important to note that these new evening papers have not 
only the largest, but also the best quality sale in Newcastle and 
Bristol. Amongst the best class houses in these areas, there is 
hardly one in which the Evening World is not the favourite paper. 
The reason is obvious, for these new Northcliffe newspapers are 
first-rate productions, comparable to the best evening papers in 
London, and far ahead of anything hitherto available in the 
provinces. A glance at the Bristol Evening World or the Newcastle 
Evening World will convince any unbiassed person in a moment of 
the “quality appeal” of these new papers. Certified net sales 
figures are published at frequent intervals, so that the advertiser 
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is in possession of complete information. As a final point, I would 
emphasise that the only figures of this kind to which any importance 
can be attached, are net sales figures certified by a first-class firm 
of chartered accountants and published in the columns of the paper, 
so that they may be subjected to careful scrutiny. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, any so-called net sales certificates which 
may be quoted will be found to be misleading and valueless. 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION RECORD, 


Further success has attended the activities of the exhibition 
department. 

The Daily Mail Schoolboys’ Exhibition, held at the Horticultural 
Halls in January last, broke fresh ground and attracted an atten- 
dance of over 80,000 visitors. This exhibition will be considerably 
developed when held at Olympia in January of next year. 

The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition broke all previous records 
for attendance. During the 22 days’ run of the exhibition no 
fewer than 617,038 visitors paid for admission. 

For both the Schoolboys’ Exhibition and the Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition of next year many applications for exhibition space have 
already been received, and plans and features are now in prepara- 
tion which are calculated to make them even more attractive 
than their highly successful predecessors. 


GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


Let me now refer to the advertisement side of the business. 
It is a remarkable reflection of the increasing strength of your 
newspapers that revenue from trade publicity constitutes a record 
figure. The reason is plain. It must surely be that enterprising 
manufacturers find through their advertisements in The Daily 
Mail, The Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch that they can 
to a great extent counteract the effects of the general depression 
in trade. 

The year under review has been an abnormal one in the City, 
involving a serious curtailment of prospectus advertising. Conse- 
quently a similar increase in financial advertising cannot this year 
be reported. 

Nevertheless, it is gratifying to note that your newspapers 
carried a very large share of financial publicity in comparison with 
similar journals. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark that The Daily Mail 
maintains its position as the greatest national advertising medium 
in Great Britain. 

In advertising circles its pulling power is regarded as the vital 
factor in business development, not only in selling to the public 
but also in building up distribution among retailers. In all parts 
of the country advertisers continue to report excellent results 
obtained through The Daily Mail. 

Here I have in mind not only the manufacturers, commercial 
institutions, and the big stores, but, in addition, traders’ organisa- 
tions. I may instance the “‘ Eat More Fish” campaign which in 
one year developed £1,000,000 of new business, due in no small 
measure to advertising in your newspapers. - 


THE FAMOUS FRONT PAGE, 


More than 90 per cent. of those advertisers who last year used 
that greatest marketing space in British advertising, The Daily 
Mail front page, have already renewed their bookings for 1930. 
That speaks for itself. 

It says much for the popularity of this page with advertisers 
and the public, especially women, that The Daily Mail is now the 
only national daily newspaper with simultaneous printing in 
London and the North of England with its whole front page devoted 
to advertisers’ announcements. 

The demand for front page spaces, from the West End stores in 
particular, is such that a continuation of the front page to page 3 
is now a welcome feature of every Monday’s issue. 

Another important pioneer development is that for months now 
experts have been preparing an exhaustive survey of the British 
Isles as a market for all classes of goods. This is the first time that 
such a survey has been undertaken in this country by a great 
newspaper and it will undoubtedly prove a service of incalculable 
value to advertisers, present and prospective. The completed 
volume of nearly 300 pages of facts and figures is now ready for 
publication. 


DOMINANT “ EVENING NEWS.” 


In evening journalism The Evening News becomes increasingly 
important as a great publicity medium. Advertisers are realising 
that by reason of present economic conditions London and the Home 
Counties represent a vast, densely populated territory of comparative 


The Evening News, with its world’s record evening net sale and 
great influence in home circles, is the dominant evening medium in the 
south, and as such carries a greater amount of national advertising, 
leading stores publicity, house property and entertainment an. 
nouncements than any other evening newspaper in the country, 
In Sunday journalism the Sunday Dispatch maintains its high 
position and huge net sale and retains the confidence of advertisers 
as the great national Sunday medium. 

Increasing use of the paper is shown in higher advertisement 
revenue from trade publicity which more than balances the general 
decrease in financial advertising. 

During the past year we have had more than ever the co-operation 
of the advertising agents throughout the country. Our relations 
with them have been extremely cordial. It is believed that the 
success of the whole advertising business will be more directly due 
to them in the future than it has ever been. 

In achieving the excellent results I have had the pleasure of 
placing before you to-day, we have again had the loyal support of 
an enthusiastic staff. I would like, therefore, on your behalf, to 
thank very heartily the members of all departments of the business 
in London and Manchester, and all the workers at Grand Falls in 
the employ of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 

In regard to the present year, I may say that newspaper competi- 
tion is keener than ever, but this company, as you have seen, has 
large liquid resources, and it is equipped in a thoroughly efficient 
way, mechanically and otherwise. 

The capital of the company is not overborne by debentures. The 
sum required to pay prior charges amounts to only £67,000, so the 
directors look forward to the future with complete confidence, even 
though next year the affairs of the country may give cause for 
anxiety. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected. 

The meeting then terminated. 





SIALANG RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The twenty-first annual ordinary general meeting of the Sialang 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on the 6th instant, at 2, 3 and 4 
Idol Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that the crop was almost identical with 
the crop harvested in the previous year, in spite of a change in their 
tapping system which materially reduced the rate of bark consump- 
tion. Expenditure had been very strictly controlled, and kept down 
to the minimum compatible with proper husbandry. The sale price 
obtained for the crop reflected credit on all concerned. By payment 
of reasonable compensation for fruit trees, etc., they had secured 
for their own use an area of 287 acres on Tebing Tinggi Estate, 
formerly regarded as Kampong reserve land, of which 250 acres was 
considered to be good plantable land. 

A further 2s. 6d. per share was paid in June last on their holding 
of 50,000 £1 shares in the Namoe Tongan Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
which now stood in the balance sheet at £31,250. In a report 
recently issued by that company it was stated that they now had 
nearly 5,000 acres planted with highly selected planting material. 
The directors had no doubt that the company’s investment, which 
represented the equivalent of about 550 acres of budgrafted rubber. 
would prove a valuable asset. 

The estates were reported to be in a good state of upkeep, and 
had been kept free from weeds and lalang. Tapping work had been 
carried out efficiently with a moderate consumption of bark on all 
estates. The usual high standard of manufacture had been main: 
tained. 

The net profit for the year, after writing off £5,600 for depreciation 
of mature areas, amounted to £27,407. Adding thereto the un- 
appropriated profit from last year, the total amount to be dealt 
with was £93,010. The directors proposed that £2,000 be trans- 
ferred to taxation reserve, £10,000 to special cultivation reserve, 
and that a dividend of 5 per cent. be paid (less income tax), leaving 
£66,010 to be carried forward. Their balance sheet showed a strong 
financial position, which was a matter for congratulation at a time 
like the present, when the industry was faced with difficulties and 
depression. They were suffering still from over-production, but it 
common with other commodities they were also having to stand Up 
to a spell of under-consumption, which was world-wide in character 
But demand would in due course inevitably overtake supply, and 
holders of shares in sound rubber-producing companies like Sialang 
would be well advised to see things through to ensure participatio® 
in the better times which lay ahead. 





prosperity. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 30 PER CENT. 
CAUSES OF THE IMPROVED RESULTS. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN AND 


SIR JOHN CARGILL ON THE POSITION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Burmah Oil 
Company, Ltd., was held, on the 6th instant, in the Merchants’ 
Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 

Sir John ‘L. Cargill, Bt. (chairman of the company), presided, 
and there was a large attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—Having here the 
certificate of the due posting of the notice calling this meeting, 
I propose, with your permission, to hold it as well as the report 
and accounts as read, and to ask the secretary to read the auditor's 
report. 

The Secretary (Mr F: G. Holdsworth) having read the auditor's 
report, 

The Chairman, continuing said: Ladies 
I propose at once turning to the accounts. Broadly stated, the 
improvement on the results of the last two years is due to three 
main causes, namely :— 

1, Immunity in the period from price-cutting conditions in the 
kerosene market of India which ruled between September, 
1927, and June, 1928; 

2, Economies in working costs and benefits resulting from the 
changes in your marketing arrangements in India; and 

3. A considerable increase in income from interest on loans on 
the market and from dividends from investments. 


and gentlemen,— 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS, 


Reference to the profit and loss account will show you that, 
aiter charging £528,455 18s. 4d. for depreciation, or £146,720 16s. 4d. 
more than in 1928, the balance of profit of £2,956,548 9s. is greater 
than that of that year by £1,397,574 18s. 6d. Transfer fees and 
interest and dividends, yielding together £1,214,239 14s. 6d., or 
£651,892 6s. 8d. more than in the preceding year, increase the 
balance of profit to £4,170,788 3s. 6d., and, deducting from that 
figure the cost of directors’ and the auditor's fees, income tax, 
subscriptions, employees’ provident fund, interest on the five-and- 
a-half per cent. debenture stock, and the outstanding balance of 
issue expenses of that stock amounting in all to £733,315 18s. 2d., 
the balance of profit carried down is up by £1,957,846 2s. 10d. at 
£3,437,472 5s. 4d. Adding the 1928 “ carry forward ” of £151,084 7s. 
the disposable amount becomes £3,588,556 12s. 4d., from which 
your board has made the following allocations, namely :— 

To general reserve £500,000, bringing it up to £1,500,000; 

To insurance reserve £20,000, bringing it up to £540,000 ; 

To fields expenditure equalisation reserve £150,000, bringing it 

up to £900,000 ; 
and has applied to the writing down of shares in subsidiary 
companies £500,000. 

These allocations absorb £1,170,000, as compared with the 
£370,000 utilised in 1928 for the three normal reserve accounts, 
and the amount left to be carried to the balance sheet is thus some 
£500,000 in excess of the 1928 figure at £2,418,556 12s. 4d., of which 
the preference dividends and the interim ordinary dividend for the 
year took £858,332 13s. 8d., and of the balance of £1,560,223 18s. 8d. 
your directors recommend that £1,160,449 Is. 9d. be utilised in 
Payment of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 4s. per share, 
less tax at 3s. lid. per £, or the United Kingdom rate of 4s. 6d. 
lees Dominion income tax relief, making, with the interim dividend, 
30 per cent. for the year, a3 compared with the 20 per cent. of the 
‘wo preceding years. There is left a balance of £399,774 16s. 11d., 
Which it is recommended should be carried forward. 


COMPARISON OF BALANCE-SUEET FIGURES, 


li you will now turn with me to the balance sheet I shall endeavour 
© show you how in its new form, required by the provisions of the 
hew Act, the figures compare with those of last year. 

On the liabilities sides you will find the capital position unchanged. 

The amount appearing under the new heading of ‘‘ Debts due to 
subsidiary companies’ is mainly on account of the company’s 
*mployees’ provident trust fund. The amounts of ‘ Sundry 
‘editors and credit balances’ are up £337,336 14s. 4d. on 1928, 
Whereas, on the other side of the balance sheet, you will find that 

Sundry debtors and debit balances”’ of £418,155 7s. 9d. are 
%Stensibly down on 1928 by £1,843.208 2s. l1ld. Actually, however, 








“SHELL” INTERESTS. 


AND PROSPECTS. 


they are £590,796 19s. higher since the comparable figure is the 
aggregate of the amounts now shown separately under the headings 


respectively of ‘‘ Loans to employees’ and ‘* Indebtedness.’ The 
real comparison between those two headings of the old balance 
sheet therefore shows a net increase on the assets side of 


£55,413 13s. 3d. 

I have already referred to the increase in general, insurance, and 
fields expenditure equalisation The fire and 
insurance with 
£1,013,899 9s. 5d. in the preceding vear’s balance sheet; the 


reserve accounts. 


marine account of £1,0%{00) 12s. compares 
increase representing premia cherged internally on risks covered 
less claims during the year. 

On the assets side the first item, refineries (including land and 
buildimgs), stands in the books at £1,507,402, which is an increase 
as compared with the previous year of £43,000. The second item, 
oil wells, boring plant, &c., remains at the very low figure at which 
‘** Fields electrification ’’ and ‘* Pipe 
are each down by some £19,000 odd; ‘ Tanker and tank 
installations *’ by almost £100,000; ‘Stocks of plant and 
stores’? by nearly a quarter of a million, whereas “‘ Stocks of 
products” are up by over £90,000. Our financing of the Assam 
Oil Company, Ltd., represents the indebtedness of the subsidiary 


it has stood for many years. 
lines ”’ 
and 


companies, and the balance sheet itself explains the indebtedness 
by associated companies. 


INVESTMENTS. 


You will see that our investments are split up under four headings. 
British and Indian Government securities at £2,676,945 7s. 8d., 
have increased by some £1,288,000, and since the date of the balance 
sheet have been still further added to. The ‘ Miscellaneous ” 
investments include our direct holding in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, Ltd. The ordinary shares of that company held mean- 
time by us through the B.O.C. Anglo-Persian Share Trust, Ltd., 
are included in ‘“‘ Investments in subsidiary companies,’’ where 
they stand at par. Under the “ Miscellaneous ”’ heading the holding 
of these ordinary shares is, as the balance sheet states, valued at 
lls. 84d. per share. We have had to give this figure since it repre- 
sents neither cost nor under, for you will remember that on the 
occasion of our last share bonus issue in June, 1926, we wrote our 
holding up from its cost to us to par, but the subsequent share bonus 
issue by the Anglo-Persian again brought it back to the original 
cost figure, and the sale by us of the 700,000 of these shares to the 
B.O.C. Anglo-Persian Share Trust, Ltd., at par resulted in a profit 
which was applied to writing down the book value of the shares 
we directly retained. 

Under this ‘‘ Miscellaneous”’ heading is also included the 
company’s holding of ordinary shares in the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, Ltd., increased since the 1928 balance sheet 
by the 166,667 shares taken up out of the new issue at par which 
that company made in January, 1929. The £7,380,488 48. 6d. 
book value of these ‘‘ Miscellaneous ”’ investments represents a net 
increase on their corresponding value in 1928 of over £100,000. 


” 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


The next division of the investments—subsidiary companies— 
includes the holding of ordinary and preference shares in the Assam 
Oil Company, Ltd., at cost, less the £500,000 written off out of the 
year’s profit, to which I will refer later, as also the shares of the 
B.O.C. Anglo-Persian Share Trust, Limited, which holds the 700,000 
shares of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd., at par, to which I 
have just referred. There is also included the debenture and share 
interest in the Tinplate Company of India, Limited. 

Lastly, the investments in associated companies comprise your 
interest in Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Company of 
India, Limited, and in Candles, Limited, at, 
£46,000 less than the figure at which they appeared in 1928. 
Together these four divisions show a net increase in your total 
investments of over £800,000. 

There remains only the item of loans, deposits, and cash, which 
at £1,458,296 18s. 3d. shows an increase on 1928 of over £1,000,000. 

I am sure you will all agree that the results for the year are most 
satisfactory, and that they have been secured in the present not too 


in aggregate, some 
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satisfactory state of the petroleum industry as a whole complete 
justification of the conservative policy which, with your steady 
approval, has characterised the treatment by your board of the 
profits and finance generally of your company since its inception, 
and which it is continuing in the accounts now before you. For 
while your board has the confidence that this policy has placed you 
in a position from which you can regard with comparative composure 
the normal ups and downs to which the industry is peculiarly subject, 
it is alive now, as always, to the unusual hazards which attach to its 
raw material, and there are to-day special reasons both political 
and economic why your directors have considered it prudent and 
advisable to deal with profits on such a conservative basis and add 
so materially to reserves. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA. 


India, because of its preponderatingly agricultural habits, is 
possibly feeling more than most countries the effects of the present 
world-wide economic depression, and while this, and the added 
cloud of the political unrest there, continue, prudence demands the 
qualification of our broad confidence in the future both of India and 
of your company with continued caution. Happily neither 
condition has so far prejudicially affected the outlet there for your 
products or your operations generally, and your properties and 
operations were equally fortunate in escaping damage from the 
earthquake which recently played so much havoc in Burma and 
from the unfortunate communal riots which resulted in such loss of 
and injury to life in Rangoon. 

These political and economic uncertainties, and the still imper- 
fectly balanced relation between supply and demand for the products 
of the industry, cannot, and should not, be ignored in any forecast 
of the future and themselves sufficiently warrant a continuance of 
that conservative policy to which I have just referred. 

Those best placed to attempt the correlation of potential resources 
of natural petroleum with the increasing demand for it may, and 
indeed, in the very nature of the hypothetical data which must to a 
great extent be involved, do in fact, arrive at varying conclusions. 
All at least agree, however, that not the most optimistic of their 
conclusions can justify, whether in the interest of the industry or 
of the pocket ultimately of the consumer, the over-production which 
has been so much the characteristic of recent years. These efforts 
then should, and do, have the best wishes of all of us, but we have 
so often seen failure come of similar efforts in the case of raw 
materials in smaller volumes and in closer and fewer and therefore 
fundamentally more manageable hands than is the case with petro- 
leum that one cannot rely too completely on the success of the efforts 
here. As it is, coming nearer home, new outside importations, 
forced by these conditions to try to find an outlet somewhere, have 
this year been appearing on the Indian market, where they are 
already a disturbing factor. 


THE DUTIES ON KEROSENE. 

__ It is in these conditions, which may mean so much for the smaller 
indigenous producing companies of India, that the Government of 
India have in this year’s Budget reduced the difference between the 
import duty and the excise duty on kerosene from la. 6p. to 9p. 
per gallon. As chairman of the Assam Oil Company, Ltd., at its 
annual meeting on the 26th ultimo in London, I eriticised this step 
in its relation to that struggling company and others similarly 
placed in India and Burma, and I do not propose saying more here 
that that so far as your company is concerned this potential change 
was to some extent discounted by us as far back as 1905, when we 
initiated our kerosene price limitation policy. For the operation 
of that policy has during many of these years meant giving away 
more than the ostensible protection represented by the excess cf the 
import over the Excise duty, and during the remainder of the 
period a considerable portion of it. 

Our price limitation policy was intended, and has served, as some 
recognition that we neither asked for nor required the advantage 
of these fiscal conditions. The protection was there and auto- 
But we largely gave it back by this 
price limitation policy, which has on average all these years of its 
existence given India a much cheaper kerosene bill than but for it 
she would have had to foot. It is for these reasons then that, just 
as we made no claim for protection during the recent war of rates 
in India, so now we have made no representation against this fiscal 
change. For we are securely established and prosperous enough to 
meet fair competition successfully, and are quite competent and 
prepared to rely on ourselves. 


matically it came our way. 


THE ‘‘ ASSAM OIL’ COMPANY. 


In such conditions as those through which the Indian industry 
and 1928, and in conditions of world-wide over- 


passed in 1927 


production forcing petroleum products on to the market at 
uneconomic levels, one can, however, only view with anxiety the 
effect which this reduction may have on the smaller indigenous 
companies, and it is for this reason that your board has thought it 
well to utilise some portion of your past year’s results to write down 
the cost of your holding in the Assam Oil Company, Ltd., by 
£500,000. ; 
These friends, under our management and with our financial 
assistance, have increased their production sixfold since we acquired 
our interest in the company in 1920; but added to the natnral 
handicap of their geographical position which involves increased 
production moving at greater transport cost towards the seaboard, 
where lower values are increasingly met—since selling prices in 
India are determined by seaboard prices plus charges to the up. 
country markets--there was the setback of the nine months’ rate. 
cutting in India during 1927-28; and now there is the damage, 
actual and potential, of this worsening of their fiscal position, 
These happenings, entirely beyond our friends’ control, have 
unhappily largely reduced, if they have not already cancelled, the 
real advances they have made, so that while they have reason to 
expect very shortly now to reach the increased crude oil production 
for which they have already completed their refinery, it is going to 
take much more time, and further careful nursing because of these 
conditions, before they can expect to clear off the loss at the debit of 
thoir profit and loss account and begin to repay to you the loans 
you have made. 

There is really nothing to add to the report and what I have 
already said as to your own producing, refining, and marketing 
operations or as to the prospects for the current year. These 
up to date have been quite favourable, and, subject to the adverse 
conditions referred to, we anticipate being able again to submit 
to you in due course a favourable report. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN AND SHELL RESULTS. 


In these days of world-wide industrial depression we are glad in 
these accounts to have beon able to submit such an excellent report, 
and we can further congratulate ourselves as well as our friends on 
the excellent results which the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd., 
and the Shell Transport and Trading Company, Ltd., have recently 
made known. We are reasonably confident that we can look forward 
with assurance to the steady and continued progress of both these 
companies, and to the enhancement of the value of our investments 
in them. The dividends from these and from our other investments 
and our interest account contribute very substantially to the 
company’s profits. Almost 40 per cent. of the £4,170,788 of your 
profit and loss account came from such sources and from operations 
outside of India, whilo the actual trading of your products in the 
United Kingdom itself was responsible for an infinitesmal fraction 
of this 40 per cent. 

That the 60 per cent. or so of your profits which has come out 
of India has been secured at selling prices which have given the 
smaller indigenous companies quite inadequate returns for a business 
of this nature, and that if anything they have been under world 
parity, is all that needs stating as to their reasonableness from the 
consumer's point of view. But unfortunately for these smaller 
companies, your results as a whole, and not their results secured 
merely from trading in India, are taken as the criterion of their 
ability, unprotected, to continue their contribution to the nationally 
very valuable and important indigenous industry, no regard being 
apparontly paid to the fact that some 40 per cent. of these results 
of yours has nothing whatever to do with the company’s trading 
operations in India, and that the same sources of revenue are nob 
available to them. 


TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA. 


A word as to the Tinplate Company of India, Ltd. The strike 
engineered at its works by outside political agitators for purely 
political purposes which was in force when I addressed you last 
year ended with the realisation that there were only these reasons, 
and no economic justification for it ever having started. Since then 
operations have been maintained steadily and satisfactorily up 
capacity, and I refer to it here now merely to mention that the 
political agitators responsible for it and for sympathetic trouble 
at the time of the Tinplate Company’s strike with labour at the 
Calcutta installation of Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Company and at other companies’ installations there, accompanied 
their campaign with the most scurrilous libels on your company 
that type of the Indian Press to which the Government of India 
had recently to direct its attention and suppress. This curtailment 
of this sort of licence by people against whom one can have 2° 
satisfactory remedy through.the Courts was long overdue. 

From the special notice accompanying that of this meeting you 





will have seen that an extraordinary general meeting has been 
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summoned at the registered office for Friday, June 20th, to adopt 
new articles, in the main to bring them into conformity with the 
requirements of the new Act. Prints can be seen at the registered 
office here or at the London office or at the office in Glasgow of 
Messrs. Miller, Thompson, Henderson and Company, Solicitors, 
190 St. Vincent Street. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF, 


And once again it is my privilege, as T em sure it is also your 
pleasure, that I should take this opportunity to express the keen 


| appreciation all of us have of the efficient, loyal, and fruitful efforts 

of your administrative and executive staff here at home and in the 
; East of which the results I have put before you are the reflection. 
, I can assure you that there is a spirit of co-operation and of keen 


interest and pride in your company actuating these men which 





? forms not the least of your “ hidden reserves.” 
) I have now to propose ‘‘ That the report of the directors and 
) audited statement of accounts, including the balance sheet and 
L profit and loss account to December 31, 1929, now presented to 
) this meeting, be received, approved, and adopted,” and I shall call 
} on Mr R. I. Watson, your managing director, to second the motion. 
t After it has been seconded, but before putting it to the meeting, I 
3 shall be pleased to reply to any questions which shareholders 
may care to put. 
Mr Watson: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. 
. The Chairman: Any questions, ladies and gentlemen? There 
being none, I have now much pleasure in putting formally to the 
a meeting the motion which I have just proposed, and which 
t Mr Watson has seconded. 
The motion was then put to the meeting by the Chairman, who 
declared it carried unanimously. 
. DIVIDEND RESOLUTION. 
_ The Chairman: I have now pleasure in moving: ‘ That the 
n dividend on the ordinary shares recommended by the directors 
a at the rate of 20 per cent. (4s. per share), less tax, making, with 
v the interim dividend paid in November last, 30 per cent., less tax, 
d for the year, be adopted, and that same be hereby authorised 
a) to be paid on June 13th, and that the balance of £399,774 16s. 11d. 
3 be carried forward.” 
3 Mr James S. Harvey: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
it) motion. 
ir The Chairman: I am quite sure you are all agreeable to that, 
1s ladies and gentlemen. (Cheers.) I have now much pleasure in 
8 moving: ‘* That Sir Campbell K. Finlay be re-elected a director of 
n the company.” 
Mr William J. M’Conie : I have much pleasure in seconding. 
1t The Chairman: Are you all agreeable ? 
18 The motion was approved. 
3 The Chairman: I have also pleasure in moving: ‘“ That 
id Mr D. W. T. Cargill be re-elected a director of the company.” 
18 Mr S. Excell: I have much pleasure in seconding that, Mr 
of Chairman. 
xd The resolution was unanimously carried. 
ir The Chairman : Finally, I have to move that Sir David M’Cowan 
ly be re-elected a director of the company. 
ig Mr K. J. Brown: I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
ts re-election of Sir David M’Cowan. 
1g The Chairman: Are you agreeable, ladies and gentlemen ? 
ob (Cheers.) I will ask Mr Couper to move the next resolution— 
the reappointment of the auditor. 
Mr J. B. Couper : I beg to propose the reappointment of Mr James 
Herbert Wilson, C.A., as auditor for the current year. 
Mr Forrester Carlow seconded, and the motion was adopted. 
: The Chairman: That is all the business. 
st 
8, VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 
: Mr Robert F. Barclay: Mr Chairman, I am sure is the wish of 
“ everyone in this room not to go from this meeting without according 
le & very cordial vote of thanks to Sir John Cargill not only for his 
“ conduct in the chair to-day but for his never-tiring exertions in 
0g the interests of the great company over which he presides. (Hear, 
od hear, and cheers.) Since we last met together a tragic personal 
in Sorrow has come to Sir John, and I am sure that I speak the truth 
‘ia When I say that the heartfelt sympathy of every shareholder of the 
nt Company and of the whole community went forth to Sir John on 
sm that occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
; Notwithstanding the difficulties and anxieties during the year 
™ industrial, political, and financial—to which Sir John has referred, 
- © and his co-directors have presented us with a truly magnificent 





Teport. I am sure it transcends even the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine shareholder (hear, hear), and I am sure 











that his speech to-day has once again convinced us, if we required 
any convincing, of his wonderful grasp and knowledge of the affairs 
of the company. (Hear, hear.) We are convinced that under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Cargill the affairs of the company will be 
managed, in the future as they have been in the past, with courage, 
with caution, and with the greatest business sagacity. I ask you 
to accord Sir John a very hearty vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 


CHAIRMAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen,—While I greatly 
appreciate the vote of thanks which has been proposed in such kind 
and sympathetic terms by Mr Barclay, and so cordially endorsed 
by you all, I have felt for some time, and as the years go on, that 
this vote of thanks ought to take a more comprehensive basis and 
that it should certainly include Mr Watson and Mr Whigham, who, 
as I said last year, are a combination for managing director and 
assistant managing director which, I personally think, it would be 
impossible to beat (cheers), and should also include your staffs, 
both at home and in the East, for it is to the untiring efforts and 
the outstanding ability of these two gentlemen and to the loyalty, 
enthusiasm, and efficiency of your whole staff that the wonderful 
progress of this company, and the splendid position it stands in 
to-day, are so largely due. While personally I naturally feel very 
great pride in the record and the position of this company, what I 
feel a much greater pride and satisfaction in is the loyalty—TI think 
I might even go a step further and say the affection—in which I 
have been held by practically everyone with whom I have worked 
and who have worked under me during the twenty-six years I 
have been chairman of this great company. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) 


STRONGEST BALANCE SHEET IN COMPANY'S HISTORY. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to say to you that of all the 
very fine balance sheets I have put before you at these meetings 
the one I have put before you to-day is by a long way the strongest. 
I think that must be patent to all of you and to all of those who 
have followed the course of the operations and the accounts of 
this company. (Cheers.) In anything approaching normal times 
I would have spoken to you to-day of the future of your company 
with the greatest of confidence; in fact, for once in a way I think 
I might even have gone the length of being optimistic. (Laughter 
and hear, hear.) But in these trying and uncertain times, which 
are world-wide, he would be a very bold man who would prophesy 
what the position of almost anything will be twelve months hence, 
and I will just content myself with saying that never in the history 
of your company has it been in a stronger position than it is to-day 
to face up to trying times if by any possibility these should come 
along. And, as I have already said, short of something in the 
nature of a world-wide upheaval of trade and of the petroleum 
industry, I feel confident that a year hence we will be able to lay 
before you another satisfactory report and a very satisfactory 
statement of accounts. (Cheers.) I thank you again for the very 
kind vote of thanks you have given me, for your sympathetic 
reception, for your attentive hearing, and I hope sincerely that we 
will meet again under equally auspicious circumstances. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The meeting then terminated. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS. 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To Publisher, ‘‘ Economist Newspaper, Ltd.,” 
6, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 
MR C. F. CAMPBELL ON THE REQUIREMENTS. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alexanders 
Discount Company, Ltd., was held, on the 11th instant, at the 
oftices of the company, 24 Lombard Street, London, E.C., Mr Colin 
Frederick Campbell (the chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr A. K. Bruce) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman said : I do not propose to take up your time to-day 
discussing the ordinary business of the company or the general 
financial situation, beyond saying that we have done reasonably 
well since we met you five months ago, and we have, therefore, no 
reason to be in any way discouraged with this year, as far as it has 
gone. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING. 


The object cf the meeting to-day is to obtain your approval to 
an increase in the authorised capital of the company from £1,500,000, 
to £1,800,000, and also to calling up 225,000 ordinary shares of £2 
each, on which £1 will be paid. 

The effect of this will be that the authorised and subscribed 
capital will both be £1,800,000, composed of £200,000 in 100,000, 
preference shares of £2 each, fully paid, and £1,600,000 in 800,000 
ordinary shares of £2 each paid up as to £1, thus making the 
paid-up capital altogether £1,000,000. 

I would also point out here that the reserved liability of £1 per 
share on the ordinary shares can only be called up in the event of 
the company being wound up. 

The price fixed by the directors is £2 15s. per share, or, in other 
words, a premium of 35s. per share. It would have been possible 
in our opinion, to have made the price higher without much difficulty 
but we came to the conclusion that this issue afforded an oppor- 
tunity of allowing the ordinary shareholders to participate in the 
prosperity of the company, and so we propose this bonus to you, 
which is no doubt acceptable. 

The premium of 35s. a share is a substantial one in itself, and 
when the amount is added to the existing published reserve we arrive 
at a total of £968,750, or only £31,250 less than the paid-up capital. 
I need hardly say that it will be the object of the directors and the 
management to raise the reserve fund to a million as soon as possible. 


REASONS FOR THE ISSUE. 


The question may arise in the minds of some of the shareholders 
why we require this large increase in capital and reserve, as it is not 
so very Many years since we worked with about a quarter of this 
sum. There are several answers that I can give you. 

The first is that we have to look on this company to-day from a 
totally different point of view to that of even ten or twelve years 
ago. In those days it was, to a great extent, a family business, 
whereas now it is a great public company, with nearly 500 share- 
holders. As such, we have to look to a steady development of the 
business, requiring increased resources from time to time, so that it 
is the duty of your directors to look well ahead and to provide the 
funds required for such natural development. 

Then, secondly, I would ask you to bear in mind, without wishing 
to speak in any boastful spirit, that the company has won its way 
into the front rank of those operating in the discount market. 
From this point of view, therefore, it behoves us not only to maintain, 
but to increase our strength as opportunity offers, and we think the 
present time to be one of those opportunities. 

The last reason, which is, perhaps, the simplest and most practical, 
is that we think we can turn the further capital to good account. 
(Hear, hear.) 

An increase of capital is, of course, an additional responsibility 
thrown both on the management and on the board, but, nevertheless, 
we bring these proposals to you with all confidence that they are in 
the best interests of the shareholders. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of Tut Economist, 6 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.A. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE CAPITAL REORGANISATION SCHEME. 
The ordinary general meeting of John Brown and Company, Ltd., 
was held, on the 6th instant, at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Aberconway (chairman of the company) said 
that the changes which had come over the three great trades in 
which they were interested, viz., shipbuilding, heavy steel and 
engineering, and coal, had made it necessary in the interests of the 
holders of the various classes of the company’s stock to revise the 
financial position of the company. All the other great armament 
firms had already done that on a most drastic scale, and several of 
the largest steel and colliery concerns had followed a similar course, 

Great sums had been spent by the armament firms during the war 
on plant for Government requirements which was now not likely to 
be of use, and, owing to the incidence of Excess Profits Duty, most 
of those firms, including this company, had been unable adequately 
to write down their capital expenditure out of the revenue then 
earned. 

EARNING CAPACITY. 


With regard to the earning capacity of the company, the Wash- 
ington Agreement of 1922 had suspended all capital shipbuilding for 
nine years with three exceptions, and the situation had been accentu- 
ated by the London Naval Conference just concluded. Again, there 
had been a great reduction in the number of passenger vessels 
ordered in this country by foreign owners, and the number of high- 
class passenger vessels built for British owners had also decreased. 
The consequences of all that had been felt at their steel works in 
Sheffield. They had succeeded in the competition for the construc- 
tion of an express steamer for the Atlantic service of the Cunard 
Line, which would ensure continuity of work at Clydebank for some 
years. This work is following upon the ‘‘ Empress of Britain ”’ for 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships, which is the biggest vessel now 
building in the country. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
will honour Clydebank by another visit on Wednesday next to 
launch this great ship, and we can be proud of the fact that Clyde- 
bank still retains its position in the forefront of the British ship- 
building industry. 

We are the owners of 850,000 shares out of the 1,000,000 issued 
ordinary shares of Thos. Firth and Sons, Ltd., that highly success- 
ful, well-managed and profitable company, engaged largely in the 
lighter steel trades of Sheffield, and negotiations are now proceeding 
for a merger or closer co-operation of part of the plants and busi- 
nesses of these two companies, which is intended to have the effect 
of large savings in cost and of adding greatly to the value of the 
shares of John Brown and Company, Ltd., and also to the security 
of the debenture-holders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


DEBENTURE-HOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 


Separate meetings of the holders and first and second mortgage 
debentures and of preference and ordinary shares followed to con- 
sider the proposed scheme for the reorganisation of the capital. 

Addressing the debenture-holders, the Rt. Hon. Sir Edwin Corn- 
wall, Bart., the chairman appointed by the Court, after explaining 
the scheme as it affected the debenture-holders, said that the princi- 
pal bankers of the company were willing, if the scheme of arrange- 
ments became effective, to continue and extend financial facilities to 
the company on terms which the directors considered reasonable. 

The company had a fine record to look back upon. It had never 
made a loss. It had one of the best-equipped and finest shipyards 
in the country at Clydebank and very large interests in collieries, 
which were improving. It had also a large majority of ordinary 
shares of Thos. Firth and Sons, Ltd., the highly successful company 
engaged largely in the lighter steel trades of Sheffield. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ APPROVAL. 


After discussion it was agreed at each meeting that it should be 
adjourned until June 20th to enable the company’s advisers to confer 
with representatives of the debenture-holders. 

Lord Aberconway, presiding at the meetings of the preference 
and ordinary shareholders called to consider the scheme, said that 
the causes which had led up to the present proposals were set out in 
his circular. The company was one of the last of the great arma- 
ment and shipbuilding companies to reorganise its capital structure 
with a view to the rationalisation of its business. They regretted 
that it had been found necessary to call up the 5s. per share 0D 
their partly-paid ordinary capital. The working capital thus 
obtained would not only benefit the company, but would, they 
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believed, make the shares, when fully paid, more marketable that 
they were with the uncalled liability. 

At each meeting of shareholders a card vote was taken, and in 
each case the chairman announced that the resolution had beet 
carried by an overwhelming majority, and that the result would be 
reported to the Court in due course. 
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J. AND P. COATS, LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR. 


The fortieth annual ordinary general meeting of J. 
Coats, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in Glasgow. 

There was a large attendance of shareholders. 

Mr. J. O. M. Clark (the Chairman), presided. 

The Chairman then said :— 

Before I deal with the general situation of the company I would 
like to make a few observations about the balance sheet, which is 
drawn up this year in a slightly different form from what has hitherto 
been customary to comply with the requirements of the Companies 
Act. 


and P. 


THE BALANCE SHEET, 


The total of the balance sheet is 34} million as against 32} million 
last year. You will see on the assets side a figure of £23,496,678 
and on the liabilities side £2,223,839. In former balance sheets 
this has been shown as a net figure and, of course, the new way of 
expressing it causes the total figure to be increased. 

The £23,496,678 is made up, as you will see, of shares in subsidiary 
companies, loans, current accounts, and general investments. 
Formerly we split this differently, showing the amounts invested in 
holdings of subsidiary companies separately from the amounts 
advanced for stock and working expenses. 

Turning again to the assets side, the first item represents 
buildings and machinery at our Ferguslie Works, Paisley, less 
depreciation, and the second goodwill, less amounts written off in the 
books of J. and P. Coats, Ltd. 


ADVERSE FACTORS DURING PAST YEAR, 


I cannot pretend that the results for the past year are anything 
but disappointing. This is particularly the case when I recall the 
fact that at our annual meeting this time last year I informed you 
that there were signs of improved trade in many directions. 

1 will endeavour to outline the principal causes which have 
contributed to this unsatisfactory result. 

Within two months of our annual meeting an almost complete 
stoppage of the textile trade took place in Lancashire, whence we 
draw a large proportion of our supplies of yarn. The dispute lasted 
for about three weeks, leaving behind it effects which must still 
be felt in that area, 

Following a period of unsettled financial conditions in this country 
brought about by the Hatry disclosures, there occurred in October 
the slump on the New York Stock Exchange, the story of which is 
pretty generally known, and so far as our American Companies’ 
business was concerned, it had the effect of causing a sharp decline 
in our sales during the concluding months of the year. 

Led by the President, the leaders of American finance and business 
made a strong effort to persuade the public that the losses arising 
from the Stock Market crash were not such as to affect the basis 
of the prosperity of the country, that the position of business was 
fundamentally good and that all that was necessary was to be 
optimistic and ‘‘ keep it good.”” This experiment in mass psychology 
was undoubtedly successful to a considerable extent, but whether 
it was advantageous in the long run appears doubtful, as it tended to 
blind a large part of the people of the United States to the realities 
of the situation. 

Among other set-backs which occurred during the later months 
of the year, but which were of a more restricted nature, I might 
mention the weakness in the Brazilian exchange and the disturbed 
conditions in China. 


PROBLEM OF STIMULATING DEMAND. 
Sewing cotton is one of the articles of general use in which it is 
Perhaps most difficult to stimulate an increased demand when the 
hormal requirements of a market have been satisfied. In making 
this remark I leave out of account, of course, the simple expedient 
= reducing prices and so taking away trade from your competitors. 
This is an expedient which can only be profitably used within 
Certain well-defined limits. This difficulty of stimulating the 
demand for thread is probably due to the fact that it can only be 
used in conjunction with other materials which cost very much 


More than the thread itself. 
up 


It has been calculated that to make 
. £100 worth of goods about £1 of sewing cotton is required. 
The figures will naturally vary very much with the value of the 
Material used, but this ratio 100 to 1 
* In a suit of men’s clothes costing £2 10s. 
the value of the thread required to make it up varies from ]}d. to 
2!d., according to the quality used. Assuming that the thread 


is approximately how it 
orks out on an average. 


Was given to the tailor for nothing, the actual saving to him would 
be unlikely to result in his selling a larger number of suits of 






RUSSIA. 


With regard to Russia there has been no change in the situation 
so far as we are concerned, since I addressed vou last year. Diplo- 
matic been resumed; a temporary commercial 
agreement has been signed and the export credit scheme is being 
made applicable to exports intended for Russia. 

Our connections with that country date back over half a century, 
while our thread was to be found in practically all households in 
European and Asiatic Russia. The interests of this company in 
pre-war days were twofold. We were large shareholders, as you 
know, in several mills in St. Petersburg, or, as it is now called, 
Leningrad, from which approximately three-fourths of the Russian 
We had, in addition 
to this, a considerable export trade from this country, employing 
about 800 workers in our Paisley mills. 


relations have 


market’s thread requirements were supplied. 


The present position is that the mills in Russia have been con- 
fiscated, or perhaps I should say nationalised, and are being worked 
by the Soviet. In addition to supplying the Russian market 
they are being used to export thread to various foreign countries. 
The methods of sale and the prices asked indicate that in certain 
cases these exports are being deliberately made at a loss in order 
You will thus see that we 
have meantime lost not only all our interest in the mills in Russia, 


to obtain supplies of foreign currencies. 


but the trade which we formerly did from this country and which, 
On the 
other hand, there is nothing to prevent the Russians from exporting 
their thread to any other country. 

You will appreciate that as actual manufacturers in Russia our 


under present circumstances, it is impossible to resume. 


interests in a settlement differ from the interests of those firms 
who come into the category of traders, many of whom had no 
pre-war connection with Russia but hope by means of a general 


settlement to open up new business there. 


FIRM ATTITUDE NEEDED IN REGARD TO CLAIMS. 


It has been stated in the press recently that negotiations with 
the Soviet representatives in regard to the matter of claims and 
counter-claims are to be opened up. I would like to take this 
opportunity of expressing the hope that not only we but other 
British claimants will receive fair treatment, and that the firm 
attitude in financial dealings with foreign powers hitherto adopted 
by our present Government may be maintained; an attitude which 
is most welcome in comparison with that of previous Governments 
since the war, whose standpoint so frequently seems to have been 
that it is the duty of Great Britain always to give and never to 
receive. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

To sum up the position as it is to-day, I must frankly tell you 
that the general trade outlook for the near future is not promising. 
The principal reason for this unsatisfactory outlook is, of course, 
the substantial fall in the prices of almost every raw material 
throughout the world and the many repercussions arising from this 
downward movement in values. The processes of adjustment and 
stabilisation will, even under favourable conditions, take some years 
to complete themselves, and during this period we cannot expect 
any startling improvements in the general trade outlook. 

Nothing is to be gained by refusing to face the facts, and it has 
to be admitted that so far as our own mills in this country are 
concerned we are not in as good a position to-day to face foreign 
competition as we used to be owing to high costs from one caus® 
and another. On the other hand, our position abroad is stronger 
than it has ever been. As more than 80 per cent. of our trade is a 
foreign trade, the position of the company as a whole is undoubtedly 
strong, and however depressed things may be at the moment we 
can look forward with confidence to being able when the tide turns, 
as undoubtedly it some day will, to take full advantage of the 
opportunities that will be offered. 


COST OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ON CONTINENT. 


I have had a comparison made of the costs, exclusive of raw 
material, at which we are able to produce at the mills of one of our 
associated companies on the Continent where the same or similar 
machinery to that used here is installed, running that machinery 
at approximately the same speeds, and producing a quality well up 
to our home standard, and it shows that what costs us 100 pence 
to manufacture in Paisley can be produced at 53 pence at the 
foreign mill in question. 

I now beg to move that the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1929, as submitted to this meeting, be and are 
hereby adopted, and that the payment of dividends and of a bonus 
of sixpence per share, less income tax, on the ordinary shares, all as 
stated therein, be and are hereby confirmed. 

The Marquis of Linlithgow seconded the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks 





Clothes, 


to the Chairman for presiding terminated the proceedings. 
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VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, LIMITED. 
THE PROBLEM OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 


The annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd., was held, on the 12th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Board Street, London. 

Mr Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., who presided, said that the pro- 
ceeds of oil and value of oil stocks was £4,885,597. That was an 
increase of £443,246 over the corresponding figure for 1928. While 
the net production had increased from 5,084,580 tons in 1928 to 
6,469,206 tons in 1929, the average price per ton received for their 
production had been 15s. ld. per ton, as against 17s. 6d. per ton in 
1928. The balance of profit brought forward from 1928 was 
£190,005, to which the profit for the year 1929 had been added, 
£1,085,665, making a balance at the credit of profit and loss account 
of £1,275,671. They recommended payment of a dividend of 20 per 
cent. less income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £ on both classes of shares. 

Their profits for 1929 were less than those for 1928, despite the 
fact that in 1929 they had produced and delivered about 30 per cent. 
more oil than in 1928. That was almost entirely due to the bad 
prices which maintained throughout last year for oil of the grade 
which they produced. As shareholders knew, a very large percen- 
tage of the content of their oil was fuel, and the average price which 
maintained in the important markets of the world was lower in 
1929 than in any year since 1922. 

There had been a small reduction in the cost per barrel of oil 
produced and delivered as against 1928 costs, and the improvement 
in production cost would have been somewhat greater but for the 
fact that drilling was being diverted gradually from the shore 
towards the interior, which was necessarily attended by increased 
expenditure upon items such as construction of additional roads, 
longer pipe-lines, &c. 


THE PRESENT YEAR. 


As regarded the present year, the crude oil production up to 
May 3lst was approximately 2,515,900 metric tons. That was 
equivalent to a rate of a little over 6,000,000 metric tons per annum. 
He anticipated that the total production for the year would amount 
to somewhat less than that figure. The lesser production was in 
line with what the chairman had told them the last time they met 
that in consequence of their belief in the need for the restriction of 
production all over the world, and their determination to do their 
share in bringing about the desired results, the drilling programme 
was being considerably reduced. At the present time their drilling 
programme consisted of only 9 strings. 

The restriction of drilling activity had been accompanied by very 
considerable reduction of expenditure in all directions, the benefits 
of which were already being realised. It had further been found 
possible to postpone a large part of the reclamation scheme at 
Lagunillas which had been described in their report last year. In 
the La Rosa-Cabimas-Ambrosio area recent drilling results had been 
disappointing. At Lagunillas, on the other hand, more encouraging 
results had been obtained by the stepping-out wells which had 
been drilled towards the interior. 


LA PAZ AND CONCEPCION, 


He felt sure it had been a source of satisfaction to the share- 
holders that altered conditions had enabled them to reopen the 
La Paz and Concepcion fields in the Maracaibo district at the end 
of last year, as had been mentioned in the report. While those 
fields were closed in they had valuable assets lying idle, and 
depreciation of the buildings and equipment was continuing at very 
much the same rate as if they had been in active use. With the 
exception of the older La Paz wells, which were only capable of 
producing by pumping, all the productive wells in the La Paz and 
Concepcion fields were now in regular operation. Their production 
since reopening had been fully up to expectations. Drilling had 
been resumed with one string in each field at the beginning of the 
present year, and the programme had recently been increased by 
the addition of a second rotary string at Concepcion. <A further 
satisfactory feature of the Maracaibo district development was that 
the oil now being obtained commanded substantially higher prices 
than any crude obtainable from the Bolivar district. 

In connection with the probable trend of development towards 
the interior of the Bolivar district, they had commenced the drilling 
of a well on a structure known as the Curacao anticline situated 
about 15 kms. due east of La Rosa. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR 1930. 


He was sure the shareholders would want some indication from 
him as to the possibilities of the year 1930, but he was equally sure 
that they all knew that it was not their policy to propkesy without 
having very reliable information upon which to base any prophecy 
Their prospects were so closely bound up with the future trend of 
world prices of oil products that it was quite impossible for him to 





ee 


make anything other than a very general estimate. All he could 
say was that a measure of co-operation which did not formerly 
exist between the large companies had attended the more recent 
efforts to place the petroleum industry as a whole on a sounder 
footing. 

The problem of over-production augmented by the enormous 
accumulated stocks had been carefully studied during the last few 
months with full recognition that the position was injurious to the 
entire industry—to both large and small companies—and prejudicial 
to the future supplies of the world. Definite progress had been 
made towards solution of the problem, and he had some hope that 
ultimately the many and difficult features facing curtailment of 
wasteful production throughout the world might be solved. 

As regarded their own particular problems, he had already 
referred to increased expenditure which was being necessitated 
by their new wells being situated further from the shore, and they 
had deemed it necessary to increase their rates of amortisation, 
particularly on casing. A careful study of the decline curves of 
the production from the wells in the Bolivar district of Venezuela 
had made it apparent that their method of amortising the casing 
In the 
1929 accounts they had corrected that, and they were hoping that 
the new rate of 15 per cent. would prove to be sufficient. They 
would realise that that meant a further addition to their production 


in those wells at the rate of 10 per cent. was inadequate. 


expenses. It also meant that they must maintain an adequate 
drilling programme to provide against the regular decline of pro- 
ducing wells. 
led them to expect that they had sufficient drilling ground for a 


good many years, and whilst he considered that that information 


Happily the geological indications on their territory 


should be placed before the shareholders, he did so with the 
assurance that, so far as one could humanly see, they could maintain 
their production, and that, by careful management and strict 
economy, they hoped to keep the cost of production within reason- 
able bounds. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt., referring to the visit he paid to the 
company’s oilfields last autumn, said that he found in Venezuela 
a highly organised machine for the handling of their important 
interests in all their varied aspects—political, financial and technical; 
a fine esprit de corps pervading the company’s staff and workers; 
and a property, so far as one might presume to judge on a first 
visit, whose limits of profitable development were not yet in sight 
and might well not be for many years to come. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





ENTERPRISE! 


@. The intrepid enterprise of Columbus over four 
centuries ago opened up ali the possibilities of an 
undeveloped Continent. 


C, Since then, the enterprise of succeeding generations 
has resulted in phenomenal development of the vast 
resources of the New World. 


€. To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 
trade is transacted annually by the Latin American 
Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip 
tion of modern banking business are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST.LONDON ,EC2 
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CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE MOTOR BUS COMPETITION. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Calcutta Tramways Company, 
Lid., was held, on the 11th instant, at 1, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. Mr John G. B. Stone, the chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the tramway receipts showed a reduction of £5,030, due 
to general trade depression, intensified omnibus competition, the 
non-recurrence of exceptional Congress traffic in the latter part of 
1928, coupled with the loss of one extra day’s receipts due to Leap 
Year, and continual labour troubles in the jute mills. The ex- 
penditure decreased by £1,845. Their omnibus receipts showed a 
decrease of £3,404, due generally to the same causes, the expenditure 
was less by £4,137, and, after charging depreciation, the loss was 
£28,171, compared with £28,904. 

The final result was that, after providing the first and second 
debenture interest, second debenture sinking fund, preference divi- 
dend, and ordinary interim dividend, £49,834 was available. It 
was proposed to contribute £7,383 to the staff provident fund, 
to pay a final dividend of 10d. per share, tax free (making Is. 2}d. 
tax free, for the year), and to carry forward £13,284. 

Speaking of the omnibus position, the Chairman said that in 1926 
there were some 400 motor omnibuses owned by nearly as many 
individuals on the streets of Calcutta. The intense competition 
had rendered most concerns unremunerative. This company 
had made tentative proposals to the corporation which would have 
meant some move towards co-ordination, but they had met with 
no response. The suggestion that tramway systems were obsolete 
and should be replaced by omnibuses had been assiduously fostered, 
but it seemed evident that if such substitution was made the poorer 
classes would have to pay more for their travel, and ratepayers 
generally would have to bear increased charges for the maintenance 
of their roads. 

In Calcutta only a small proportion of the people could afford to 
ride at all, and for them the cheapest form of transport was essential. 
They endeavoured in their tramway system to provide that, and 
they carried about one quarter of a million passengers daily. 

For fifty years the company had not failed, nor would they fail, 
to meet the requirements of the public. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


LARGER OUTPUT AND PROFIT. 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting of the Siamese Tin 
Syndicate, Ltd., was held, on the llth instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr William H. P. Stevens (the chairman) said that the past year’s 
Mining operations resulted in a total revenue from ore sales amount- 
ing to £235,729, an increase of £55,327 compared with the previous 
year, the total output, 1,661.44 tons, having shown an increase of 
some 511 tons. The net average price per ton received, before 
deduction of Government duty, was £141 17s. 8d., against 
£156 17s. in 1928. The net profit amounted to £51,812, compared 

ith £27,013 in the previous year. Three interim dividends of 
10 per cent. each were paid during 1929, and £5,367 was being 
carried forward. 

They had been offered an option covering some 9,000,000 cubic 
yards of tin-bearing ground in close proximity to that part of their 
Ngow Estate, which was being worked by their No. 1 dredge. If, on 
check boring the area in question, satisfactory results were obtained 
and the option was exercised, this would mean a very substantial 
extension to the life of the Ngow Estate, as there would probably 
be an additional ten years’ work for No. 1 dredge. 

The production from the five dredges of the company of a total 
of 1,661 tons in 1929 was a very good indication of the value of the 
company’s properties; and, if the average price of tin had been 
anywhere near that obtained over the previous five years, the profit 
on the company’s small capital would have been very large indeed. 
The price of tin at the moment was, from the point of view of the 
producer, anything but satisfactory. 

The directors had thought it undesirable for the company to be- 
come a member of the Tin Producers’ Association, considering it 
preferable in all the circumstances to maintain an entirely indepen- 
dent position. 

Although the clouds looked dark at the present time, in the long 
tun the silver lining was pretty sure to be revealed, and, even in 
the conditions which had so far prevailed this year, the profit earned 
Was sufficient to justify the directors in determining, as they had 
done that morning, to declare an interim dividend of 10 per cent. in 
Tespect of the current year’s working. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








BANGRIN TIN DREDGING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCREASED REVENUE-—-IMPROVEMENT OF PLANT. 

The tenth ordinary general meeting of the Bangrin Tin Dredg- 
ing Company, Ltd., was held, on the 11th instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr William H. P. Stevens (the chairman) said that the total 
revenue from mining operations during the past year amounted 
to £98,154, compared with £77,596 in the previous year. The 
output of 698.93 tons of ore—compared with 498.36 tons in 1928 
—was obtained from the operation of their three dredges, but 
No. 3 dredge on the Bangrin Extended property only commenced 
operations during July. The average price obtained for ore sold 
in the East had been £140 8s. 9d. per ton, compared with 
£155 14s. 1d. in the previous year. The balance of profit, includ- 
ing the amount brought forward, was £21,920, and the directors 
recommended that £5,000 be added to the reserve, increasing it 
to £10,000, and that £16,920 be carried forward. He regretted 
that they were unable to recommend a dividend, but shareholders 
would appreciate that, in the difficult times through which the 
industry was passing, it was undesirable that the cash resources 
of the company should be dissipated. 

In viewing the operations of the year, it should be borne in 
mind that they had been working with a plant which was mainly 
new and incomplete, and that one unit was not even brought 
into operation till more than half the year had gone. The con- 
version of No. 1 dredge from steam to electric power was satis- 
factorily completed early in the present year, and they heard by 
cable last week that the elimination of the jigs, and the installa- 
tion, in their place, of tables on No. 2 dredge, had also been 
completed. 

In the opinion of the board, the present condition of the plant 
left nothing to be desired. They knew the tin contents of the 
ground to be satisfactory, and the only “ fly in the ointment ”’ was 
the present price of tin, which was, from the point of view of 
the producer, anything but satisfactory. The steps which had up 
to the present been taken to restrict output did not appear to 
have had the desired effect; but when general trade conditions 
throughout the world revived, there was bound to come an increas- 
ing demand for tin, and an enhancement of prices was bound to 
follow. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS AND LANDS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LARGER GROSS PROFIT. 

The annual ordinary general meeting of the Nirmala (Java) 
Plantations and Lands Company, Ltd., was held, on the 12th 
instant, at 5, Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, the chairman, said the gross profit was £5,700 
higher than in the previous year, and after payment of debenture 
interest and preference dividend it was proposed to pay 2$ per 
to transfer £250 to staff furlough 
fund, and to carry forward £1,806. 

The tea crop was not satisfactory, owing to the effects of blight on 
the Nirmala Division. It was the more regrettable, as this division 
produced really high quality tea, for which they had the benefit of 
a satisfactory forward contract for both the current year and next 
year. A large part of the division had responded well to intensive 
cultivation, and there was reason to hope that the effects of any 
future attacks would be largely minimised, though the full benefit 
of what was being done was likely to take some little longer time 
to materialise. The Nirmala Division consisted mainly of very 
fine gardens and under normal conditions should be a valuable 
tea estate. 

One of the important matters to which he had to give thought 
when in Java last year was the building of the road connecting 
Nirmala with the main road. The division had been greatly 
hampered through its isolation, and various solutions of the matter 


cent. on the ordinary shares, 


were considered, but owing to the line the road would have to take 
there were difficulties which only recently could be settled. The 
work had made a good start, but would have to proceed gradually. 

Turning to rubber, they owned the rubber area on Nanggoeng 
as well as the estates of Kahoeripan in Java and Tebat, Goenoeng 
in Sumatra. The two first were in full tapping and were in first- 
rate condition in regard to upkeep. Costs of production were 
most reasonable. 

Tebat Goenoeng estate would not be ready for full tapping 
until towards the middle of next year, but it already produced a 
fair quantity of rubber and the results promised well. It 
would, no doubt, be a cheap producer. 


The negotiations in connection with expropriation had been 
terminated, and they could do no more now than wait until the 
Government survey was finished, doing whatever was in their 
power to accelerate its progress. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE TROWBRIDGE TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
(1929), LIMITED. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW FACTORY. 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND OUTPUT. 


The first annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Trow- 
bridge Tyre and Rubber Company (1929), Ltd., was held, on the 
12th instant, at the offices of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
2 Idol Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr Lionel Caswell (the chairman and managing director) said :— 
Gentlemen,—In some quarters I have no doubt that disappoint- 
ment has been felt with the result as shown in the accounts, but 
I shall be able to prove that the result obtained, having regard 
to the many difficulties with which your directors have been faced, 
is not nearly so disparaging as would appear. 

In the first place, it was anticipated that we should have our 
works at Trowbridge in full working order by the end of June 
last year, but as the work proceeded it was found that the contrac- 
tors we had engaged to install the necessary new plant and 
machinery had been too optimistic in their forecast. 

Each piece of machinery took longer to get into position than 
the experts had estimated; consequently a delay of approximately 
seven months took place before the factory was fully equipped and 
ready to manufacture the whole of our output. It was imperative 
that the manufacture of solid tyres should be continued; the dual 
working had interfered to some small degree with the manufacture 
of solid tyres, which had naturally reflected in the manufactured 
article, thus causing some loss to your company. 


LOSS THROUGH FACTORY DELAY. 


The delay referred to has naturally had a curtailing effect on the 
profit for the year we are reviewing, as for practically the whole of 
this time we were compelled to have our Giant and Car pneumatic 
tyres manufactured in another factory—which was much more 
costly than if we were manufacturing them in our own works. I 
estimate that this delay showed a loss of at least £10,000 to your 
company—to say nothing of being in the regrettable position of 
being unable to quote for several large contracts for which we were 
invited to tender. 

Another matter to which I would call your attention is the con- 
dition of the rubber market, and in this respect would draw atten- 
tion to the qualifications which our auditors saw fit to include in 
their report. You are all aware raw rubber has steadily declined 
in price since March of last year, when it stood at approximately 
ls. per lb. In this business, where we hold various contracts cover- 
ing a period of from one to two years, you will realise that it is 
vital we buy our rubber requirements well ahead, especially when the 
price of the commodity is abnormally low—being as it has for the 
last year round about the cost of production. 

In this respect the market has been against us, and we have a 
stock of raw rubber which is in excess of market price. This is not 
a serious position, in so far that we are covered with our tyre con- 
tracts at rates which will show us a good profit—taking our rubber 
on the basis of cost. 

With the present abnormally low price of rubber, it is just pos- 
sible that 12 months hence we might be in the position of being 
able to congratulate ourselves on our rubber commitments. 


THE FORWARD COMMITMENTS. 


Our “‘ forward ’’ rubber commitments are well covered for our 
mileage contracts, which are protected as regards cost of manufacture 
during the current year. Contracts for raw rubber entered into this 
year are more advantageous than those of the past year, and, with 
the benefit of reduced costs, brought about through the whole of our 
manufacture being now under one roof, places us in a better posi- 
tion for the present year. 

The smaller profits are mainly due to the fact that we were 
forced to have our pneumatic tyres made for us for a much longer 
period than we had budgeted for. To an extent the collapse of 
the rubber market, together with the reduced selling prices have 
also been contributory causes. 

Continuing, the chairman said that all the contracts held at 
the incorporation of the company had been retained, and other 
very important accounts opened. In addition to being sole con- 
tractors to Thomas Tilling, Ltd., Eastbourne Corporation, Hants 
and Dorset Motor Services, Bournemouth, and United Dairies, 
they were also large suppliers to such concerns as Pickfords, 
L.M.S. Railway, Watney, Combe and Reid, G.W.R., Eastern 
Counties Road Car Company, and the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany. They also held a contract for twelve months to supply 
the L.G.O.C. with ‘‘ Rubber Buffers,’’ or assistant bearing springs, 
as standard equipment. 
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ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Electric Supply 
Corporation, Ltd., was held, on the 12th instant, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 
Mr John G. B. Stone (the chairman) said that in the report 
was set forth the various undertakings in which the company 
held the electricity orders or in other companies in which they 
were shareholders. The number of the undertakings in their own 
hands was reduced this year by the exclusion of Jedburgh, Dollar 
and Exmouth. The list of company undertakings was the same 
as last year, with the exception of Wellington, with which they 
had parted. The lamp connections of their own undertakings 
showed an increase of 28,504, which was a normal figure. : 
As to the other company undertakings, Hendon showed a steady 
increase; Steyning figures for 1928 had been omitted, as before 
their acquisition of the company the records had been kept 
differently; Haywards Heath could not extend rapidly until 
they had the bulk supply from the Central Electricity Board; 
Petersfield, which had changed over to bulk supply in the latter 
part of the year, showed a gratifying increase; Alton was also 
progressing with an increase of nearly 50 per cent.; Newhaven 
and Seaford was developing rapidly; and Peterhead, which 
operated only during the latter part of the year, had made a good 
beginning. 
Comparing the results with those of 1928, in 1928 on their own 
undertakings revenue had exceeded working costs by £40,316. 
For 1929 the figure was £35,119. In 1928 the interest on invest- 
ments had amounted to £15,151, whereas in 1929 it was £21,028. 
Finally they carried to the balance sheet £43,289, against £38,902 
in 1928. He thought they might congratulate themselves on those 
figures. They recommended a transfer of £5,373 to the repairs, 
renewals and depreciation fund, bringing it up to £75,000. They 
recommended also the distribution of a final dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, which was the same as last year, and they 
proposed to carry forward £20,415, compared with £17,012 brought 
in in 1928. 

They endeavoured to let their consumers benefit by the expan- 
sion of the company’s business by reducing their prices wherever 
practicable. They could not exactly forecast the immedate effect 
of such reductions ; consequently it was necessary to carry forward 
a substantial amount. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED. 
FAVOURABLE FORWARD SALES. 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, Ltd., was held, on the 11th instant, at the offices of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, 2-4 Idol Lane, London, E.C. 

Mr Charles Emerson (chairman of the company), in the course of 
his speech, said: The conditions under which we meet are de- 
pressing. The only consolatory observation I can offer is that it 
appears to me that rubber is more likely to come into its own again 
at a comparatively early date than many other commodities. 

Our crop for the year amounted to 6,419,547 lb. of rubber, as 
against 4,988,910 lb. for 1928, and it is pleasant to be able to 
state that the cost at which it was produced is once again the lowest 
we have ever been able to record. For the current year our 
estimated outturn was 6,484,000 Ib., but this must now be taken 
as subject to the May abstention from tapping. Our profit works 
out at £54,018 3s. 8d., as contrasted with the £53,766 9s. 1d. which 
we recorded for the previous year, which is, in itself, looking at the 
conditions which have been prevailing, eminently satisfactory. 

I now come to the question of the oil palms. We have now 
concluded negotiations having for their object the unification of 
the interests of the three ccmpanies concerned, namely, Linggi 
Plantations, Ltd., United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Ltd., and 
this company. The arrangement which has been come to is, 
shortly, as follows: We transfer our lands and the palms 
which we have planted on them to a new company registered 
with an authorised capital of £600,000, and in exchange we receive 
fully-paid shares of the value of £1 each for all the expenditure 
we have incurred up to December 31, 1929, with a cash payment 
for the comparatively small sum which we have expended since 
that date. It is the intention to extend the present area of 5,967 
acres, 4,988 acres of which have been planted up by Linggi Plante 
tions, and approximately 979 acres by your company, to 8,300 acres 

during the next few years, and further extensions will very 
possibly be put in hand thereafter. 

Once again I am in a position to give you favourable information 
with regard to the important matter of forward sales, and you will 
see from the report that of our 1930 crop 800,800 lb. have been sold 
forward at 11-2ld. per pound landed London terms. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
resolution was passed approving the agreement come to W!" 








The report was adopted. 


reference to the unification of the oil palm interests. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


The following table shows the national income and expenditure 
during the week ended June 7, 1930 :— 


(000’s omitted.) 








EXPENDITURE. £ RECEIPTS. £ 
Supply Services ..........ssceeeeees 8,250 | From Revenue ..............ces000+ 9,991 
Interest, &c., on Debt............. 47,785 | Increase in Debt .............20+ 46,457 
| eee 620 | Decrease in Balances ............ 400 
SeRATAD cococcccoccescecccccccccocsces 193 
56,848 56,848 


The ordinary revenue for the week amounted to £9,991,000, as 
compared with £8,748,300 in the corresponding week last year. 
Income tax and surtax were higher at £992,000 and £440,000, 
against £82,000 and £420,000 respectively. Estate duties were 
lower at £780,000, against £1,220,000 last year. Customs brought 
in £2,154,000, against £2,094,000, and Excise £904,000 against 
£812,000. The National Debt was increased by £46,250,000, as 
shown below :— 


(000’s omitted.) 


£ 
Bank of England Advances .................. + 12,500 
Public Department Advances ............... + 8,850 
IE BRN eidenecpevecenescccscnctosesscsecses + 24,900 
National Savings Certificates.................. + 200 
+ 46,250 


The Floating Debt was increased by £46,250,000 to £672,865,000. 


FrnanciaL YEAR, 1930-31, Aprit 1 To JUNE 7. 


£ £ 
Expenditure ......... 162,457,324 | Revenue....... eeeeeee2L08,549,954 
Sinking Fund......... 6,930,881 | Decreases in balances 3,797,550 
Net Amount borrowed 57,040,701 
169,388,205 169,388,205 


EsTIMATES FOR FINANCIAL YEAR, 1930-31. 


£ £ 
Expenditure......... 731,809,000* | Revenue............ 789,445,000T 


Sinking Fund eoccee 55,400,000 
eee 2,236,000 
789,445,000 789,445,000T 
* This figure includes the Exchequer Contributions of 


£44,507,000 to Local Revenues, &c. 


t Including appropriation of £16,000,000 from Rating Relief 
Suspense Account. 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. £ 


Post Office .............. PE A oe AAA oO Oe OED 60,275,000 
Road Fund......... Genibeseia wines ee es .-- 23,560,000 
83,835,000 


Ratina RELIEF SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 














£ 
Balance on April 1, 1930 ,., 20,103,000 | Estimated balance of cost 
of anticipating rate relief 
for Agriculture ............ 103,000 
To be appropriated inaid of 
enue, 1930 ............ 16,000,000 
Estimated balance to be 
appropriated in aid of 
Revenue, 1931 ............ 4,000,000 
20,103,000 20,103,000 
NATIONAL DEBT—(Million £). 
Te) Bal Bs] Se | as | Bo mal ~. 
— -—_ . . . 
#8 | g3| s8| sh | s8| ah | s8| 33] 28 
x a aA a a a A a 5 
4% and 28% Consols | 573} 300} 300; 300] 300{/ 300] 300] 300} 300 
Other Funded Debt... | 15] 15| 14] 14] 14| 14] 14] 14] (14 
Term Annuities....... ot a 20 13 12 12 12 12 mm 63 
4% Consolidated Loan | .. eco eee 166 204 354 354 353) 353 
Oonversion Loan | ... an 760 | 740 811} 811] 790) 790 
version Loan | ... eco 211 211 221 223 223 267; 313 
Conversion Loan... | ... |. pe on es ie 144} 324) 324 
ar Stock ...... ooo 63 63 63 one coo eee wie eee 
{1% War Stock ...... owe 13} 13] 13] 13] 13] 13 13 


13 
2,253 | 2,264 2,171) 2,171 

‘ ' ’ 1,509} 706] 556] 194] ... sti yee 
ie Punding Loan......| ... | 409} 390] 389] 385] 381] 381 | 377| 377 
% Victory Bonds... | ... | 360 | 292] 277] 261 | 246] 246] 235] 235 





POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT b+ same-ch 

Ways and Means Advances June 8, °29, Mar. 31,°30. June 7,’30. June 7, ’3@. 
Outstanding — £ £ £ £ 4 
Advances by Bank of England... 6.000,000 ose 12,500,090 + 12,500,000 
Advances by Public Departmenta 43,805,000 48,530,000 53,780,000 — 8,850,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ...... 745,720,090 588,885,000 606,585,000® + 24,900,000 
Total Floating Debt ............ 795,525,000 637,415,000 672,865,000 + 46,250,000 


® Includes £32,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer 
within the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER. 


Tenders for £40,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
June 6, 1930, and the total amount applied for was £44,515,000. 
Tenders were accepted for bills at three months, dated Tuesday to 
Friday, at £99 8s. lld., about 72 per cent. above in full, and 
Saturday at £99 9s. ld. in full, The amounts allotted were in‘bills 
at three months, £38,000,000. 

















Amount Treasury Bills 

Date, a Applied at 3 Months 
For. Average Rate. 

1930. £ £ £6 d. 
a 30,000,000 48,985,000 210 2-21 
April 17...... nccinsainoninnseiare 30,000,000 43,805,000 210 5:25 
RRIER elindessecocsnncevecceenes 30,000,000 46,380,000 2 8 1:80 
May Mikpinkssesacunnnimeaiente 30,000,000 52,235,000 2 1 5:99 
i, eae 35,000,000 47,225,000 2 2 2-50 
2 ee 30,000,000 37,750,000 21 9-78 
a. ee 35,000,000 48,275,000 2 3 5:74 
See 45,000,000 54,260,000 2 2 0-65 
lS ee 40,000,000 44,515,000 2 3 6°59 











Bonds ......| .. | .. | 4821 454] 675] 681] 600| 5411 516 
Exchequer Bonds...... 20| 323] 15] 15) 16] 16] 16] .. | ... 
jaan Savings Certe.| ... | 267] 375] 372] 362] 361] 359] 358] 358 

ee me eee | 1,306 | 1,111 | 1,103 | 1,097 | 1,087 | 1,082 | 1,076) 1,076 

Loan 0- 

French) ...... eueamne ee = we ai os - ae| ee 
: enc 15|1,107] 565] 599] 527| 700] 780] 589] 607 
“mporary Advances} 1] 243] 139] 117] 162] 37| 77] 49) 66 
Other 654 | 8,033 | 7,558 | 7,555 | 7,528 | 7,500 | 7,676 | 7,469] 7,525 

CapitalLiabilitie} 57] 46] 75] 98] 103} 120{ 113} ‘127| 127 
Total Liabilities ... | 711 | 8,079 | 7,633 | 7,653 | 7,631 | 7,620 | 7,789 | 7,596| 7,652 





ee 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
RECEIPTS INTO AND ISSUES OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER. 





















































Total Receipts into the 
Exchequer from Week Week 
REVENUE AND Ended Ended 
OTHER RECEIPTS. April 1, 1930,|April 1, 1929,) June 7,| June 8, 
to to 1930. 1929. 
June 7, 1930.) June 8, 1929. 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Inland Revenue— £ £ £ E 
Income Tax  ........s00- 19,857,000 18,532,000} 992,000 82,000 
Sur-tax Including Ar- 
rears of Super-Tax ... 8,709,000 7,320,000} 440,000} 420,000 
Estate, &c., Duties 16,740,000 17,120,000} 780,000} 1,220,000 
INE ciststavcniixassaness 2,750,000 3,560,000} 270,000} 230,000 
Excess Profits Duties 
and Corporation Protits 
 taacisniscmdcninansass ae 10,000} 
Land Tax and Mineral | 
Rights Duty, &c. ...... 110,000) 120,000) 50,000 
Total Inland Revenue... 48,157,000) 46,662,000) 2,482,000) 2,002,000 
Customs and Excise— 
SI dissonesccenies 22,290,000 22,160,000} 2,154,000) 2,094,000 
ENS eres 20,300,000 20,885,000} 904,000; 812,000 
| \——S_ — | —_________. 
Tota] Customs and Excise 42,590,000} 43,045,000 3,058,000) 2,906,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties 
Exchequer Share) ...... 964,000 1,114,000} 309,000} 306,000 
Post Ottice (Net Receipt) 4,550,000 3,850,000) 500,000| Dr.300000 
Crown Lands ............ 240,000 250,000} ose 
Receipts from Sundry 
NID inicipscviauiadaeies 7,833,454 7,228,624) 1,876,622) 1,424,924 
Miscellaneous Receipts 4,215,500 5,981,228) 1,765,376} 2,409,389 
Total Ordinary Revenue 108,549,954 108,130,852! 9,990,998] 8,748,313 
SELF-BALANOING |— _ 
REVENUE, | 
i 9,700,000 9,350,000} 1,000,000} 1,000,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ap- | 
portioned to Road Fund 3,280,000 3,104,000) 
Total Self - Balancing 
PI picticiniinvnnnmenia 12,980,000 12,454,000} 1,000,000} 1,000,000 
Total 121,529,954) 120,584,852) 10,990,998) 9,748,313 





OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Temporary Advances Repaid— 
Interest on Exchequer Bonds under 
the Capital Expenditure (Money) 
Bb, TE iavcecencnctccsicsscescsessesvese 
Under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920 to 1930 ............++. 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— 

(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues ; 
Under the Post Office and Tele- 
graph (Money) Act, 1928 
(6) Under the Unemployment Insu- 
rance Acts, 1920 to 1930 ......... 

(c) For other Issues : 
By Treasury Bills ..........-..+++0+ 
By 44 per cent.Conversion Loan, 
1940-44 
By National Savings Certificates 
By 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
PTE iiiessaiinckinivtepemesenscsenen 


30,000 30,000 


3,220,000 
472,271,000) 


46,541,883 
8,550,000 


910,000; 300,000 
599,684,000) 72,190,000) 70,850,000 





7,950,000] 850,000! 750,000 


26,120,000 


(d) Ways and Means Advances ...... 128,870,000} 161,135,000) 35,340,000) 13,260,000 
Repayments— 
In respect of Issues under Land 


Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 









































Includes debt to American Government. 




















aie ale a 49,389 36,571| 32,351] 13,350 
1930. | 1929. | 782,032,226] 916,450,423/119703349|94,651,663 
Balances in Ex- £ £ 
chequer on Ist 
a es 
Bank of Englan ' ,595/ 5,515, 
Bank of Ireland | 620,619| 736,607} 6,125,214] 6,252,524 
RE A ¢ | 787,157,440 922,702,9471119703349|94,651,663 
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meet Paymente from 


Total Issues out of 
the Exchequer to 





EXPENDITURE 
AND OTHER ISSUES. 


Apr. 1, 1930, 
to 


June 7, 


Apr. 1, 1929, 
to 


June 8, 
1930. 1929. 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management 

of National Debt 
Payments to Local Taxa- 


Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer .... 

Other Consolidated Fund 
Services 


Supply Services (exclud- 
ing Post Office) 


89,285,091 


71,848,800 


£ £ £ £ 
94,481,799/47,785,158/ 20,030,418 


882,987 
440,446 


719,187 
891,818 
58,990,610 


193,136] 163,428 
56,825 


8,250,000} 7,000,000 





Total Ordinary Ex- 
penditare 


162,457,324 


155,083,414) 56,228,294) 27,250,671 





6,930,881 7,790,067} 620,000} 500,000 





SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE. 


9,350,000 


1,000,000 
3,104,000 oes 


1,000,000 





Total Self-Balancing 


12,980,000 


12,454,000} 1,000,000} 1,000,000 








“OTHER ISSUES. 
Temporary Advances— 

Interest on Exchequer Bonds under 
the Capital Expenditure (Money) 
Act, 1904 

Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acta, 1920 to 1930 

Issues to meet Capital Expen 

Under the Post Office and Telegraph 
(Money) Act, 1928 

Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 
to 1928— 

Repayment of Amounta Borrowed.. 

Redemption of Debt— 


182,368,205 


175,327,481) 57,848,294) 28,750,671 


18,458 
3,220,000 


18,458 


910,000, 
1,750,000 1,550,000 


30,000 30,000 


Issue Department. 


Banking Department. 





Notes 
Issued. 


Circula- 
tion. 


Public 
Deposite. 


Bankers’ 
Deposite. 


Other 
Deposits. 





. £ £ 
422,887,487|362,184,405 
O |423,341,964 358,821,877 
423,572,470 358,490,698 
422.383,588) 356,454,998 
417,498,068) 354,694,062 
417,185,525) 356,131,548 
415,988,589 \ 359,798,602 
416,26 1,457' 364,002,267 


24,547 





17,313, 
21,002, 
16,211, 
936 
21,177, 
13,241, 

8,877,942 

8,238, 


£ 
35,779, 186) 
36,561,007) 
36,034,433 
36,457,341 
37,235,455) 
35,906, 848, 
36,908, 7849) 
35,383,438 


565 
374 
092 


£ 
66,010,754 
66,161,239 
68,534,385 
58,310,637 
57,836, 199) 
58,963,730] 
71,081,853 
58,822,236. 


728) 
450) 
1, 208; 175 out | 


879 269,124 in 














portion,” 





£ 
163843217 
164283793 
164502394 
163347877 
11629318) 158443549 
1162907 1}158116699 
11629215 | 156879085 
11629173' 157180407 


£ 
11629001 
11628274 
11628697 
11629179 


. £ 
+ 231243912989 
243912989 
243909004 
14/243908931 
243910248 
28/243909976 
243907347 
243907347 














iE 
58052629 
59237629 
56362629 
52792629 
49787629 
45577629 
58380547 
46310547 


£ 
10273976 
9998830 
9609075 
10989410 
13642672 
11515774 
12716840 
13943043 


& 
6804492 
6755228 
6554872 
6403528 
6837628 
6805493 
6476057 
6804409 


£ 
61658812 
65461916 
66011696) 
66892879 
63749487 
61985151 
57080483 
53178140 




















BANKERS’ CLEARIN 


G RETURNS (000’s omitted), 





| Town. 


Metropolitan| Country. Total, 





1930. 
January 1 to May 28 ......secseeeee 
Week ended June 4 
Week ended June 11 .... 


£ 
16,624,047 
755,588 
651,227 


£ 
1,260,507 
54,472 
53,930 


£ 
773,676 

36,939 

30,063 


& 
18,658,230 
846,999 
735,220 





Bills p 
Principal of — Savings Cer- 
tificates paid o 
Principal of Treaeary # Bonds paid off 


Ways and Means Advar Advances Repaid... 
Depreciation Fund under the 
Finance Act, 1917 


454,585,000 


7,200,000 
24,568,113 


111,120,000 


554,265,000 


8,250,000 
29,309,505 


148,380,000 
2,219,787 


47,315,000 
650,000 


13,990,000 


53,190,000 
800,000 


11,670,000 





June 7, 
Balances in Ex- 1930. 
chequer— £ 
Bank of England} 2,013,873 


2,054,239 
Bank ofIreland | 313,791 


388,477 


784,829,776 


2,327,664 





920,260.231 





120103294 


10,086 


2, (442 »716)— 389,859 


94,440,671 


+ 152,992 
58,000 


+ 











787,157,440 


922,702,947! — 


399,945 


+ 210,992 





Total to date, 1930 .... 
da 


Tr a 





or 


18,030,862 
17,956,310 
+ 74,552 
= 04% 


840,678 
861,035 
20,357 
2°1% 


1,368,909 
1,392,662 


23,753 
1-7% 


20,240,449 
20,210,007 
30,442 
= 01% 





inti or MB... in 1929...... 


39,935,924 
39,311,117 
+ 624,807 


= 1-6% 








1,881,789 





3,078,764 
3,039,422 
+ 39,342 





1+3% 


44,896,477 
44,204,723 
+'691,751 

1-6% 





PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS. 





te Weekly 


Month of May. 


Totals Jan. 1 to June 7. 


Treasury, June 10, 1930. 


Che Bankers’ 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, June 11, 1930. 
— DEPARTMENT. 2 SHEFFIELD ....... 4,210,000 
Go Deb 
yer eeceadnal Securities .. o52'89 892, 287 ae 
11,629,173 
4,463,480 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue ... 260,000,000 
Gold Ooin and Bullion 156,261,457 


£416,261,457 





1930. 
zi 


£ 
11,403,000 
3,544,000 
5,098,000 


3, 475, 000 
4,294,000 
2,973,000 
27,610,000 


1929. | 
6 
£ 
10,216,000 
5,124,000 
4,808,000 


3,386,000 


1929. 1930. 








Wumber of Working days . . 
61,147,300 58,522,700 
27,959,000 21,094,800 
27,428,000 25,488,000 

112,577,900 | 113,105,800 
20,257,400 18,629,700 
23,172,400 22,521,800 
18,235,400 | 16,701,500 

183,517,900 | 157,630,100 

295,141,800 | 259,192,600 


13,287,690 | 13,923,300 
23,367,800 | 21,627,300 


won 
oo~ 


AAKAPEEA CRD 


Oasctte. 


tig 








me : 
wo] BoOoODWeD: 


os: 


BESS eka: 





Notes Isasued— 
In Circulation 
In Banking 














117,018,000 


erseveseesesees 304,002,267 
t .. 52,259,190 








OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS. 


NOTE.—The latest Return of the Bank of Ecyot 
of May 17; Russia and Danzig in May 24; Nether 
Czechoslovakia in June 7. 


£416,261,457 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ 


appeared in the Economis 
ds, Switzerland, Canada and 


Rest 

Public Deposite® 

Other Deposite— 
Bankers £58,822,236 
Other Accounts 35,385,438 


1-Day aod other Bills .. 


8,238,879 


94,205,674 
4,034 


£120,236,139 


13,943,043 








Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin ....... eovee 


& 
46,310,547 


20,747,452 
52,259,190 
918,950 


£120,236,139 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt and 
Dividend Accounte. 





Both Departmente. 


Amount, 


June 11, 1930. 


Inc. or Dec. on 


Last Week. 


Inc, 


or Dec. on 


Last Year. 





Note circulation... 
Public deposits ... 


y 
Total, outside liabilities 
Oapital and rest 


Government debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 


Silver coin in issue department 
Ooin and bullion (bank's reserve) ... 
Reserve of notes and coin in banking 


£ 
364,002,267 
8,238,879 
58,822,236 
35,383,438 
4,034 
466,450,854 
17,787,552 


£ 
4,203,665 
639,063 
12,259,617 
- 1,525,411 


+ 1,960 
10,218,466 
4,343 


Pride 


£ 
1,943,316 
2,342,097 
2,278,261 
139,684 
300 


2,817,026 
49,944 





290,217,894 
6,804,409 
25,572,216 
4,463,480 
157,180,407 


12,070,000 
328,352 
1,226,161 
42 
301,322 


+ 4 
? 


6,738,004 
1,129,018 
3,333,985 

369,014 
7,030,993 





53,178,140 


3,902,343 


8,974,309 





Proportion of reserve to 
bilitiee— 


(a) Banking department 
(“ proportion ") . 

(b) one ¢ stocks tw deposite and 

tea (** reserve ratio ") 





5148 % 
334% 





34% 
8% 














U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 





RESOURCES. 
Total gold reserve . 
Total bille discounted — 
Bills bought in open market 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 
Total bills and securities .. 


Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 
Depositea—Memberbank— 


id in and sorplus 

Total liabilities ........ 

Ratio of total reserves. ‘to 
deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities 
combined............+s00. — 


June 14, 


2,875,630 
933,910 
114,120 
169,870 

1,227,820 

5,150,750 


1,644,220 
2,328,230 
2.376,220 


412,330 
5,150,750 


15*2% 





May 22, 
1930. 
3,076,460 


210,000 
186,880 


4, 951, 350 


1,452,660 


2,374,170 
2,438,910 

451,180 
4,951,350 





835% 


May 29, 
1930. 
3,057,310 

247,050 
175,560 
529,770 
958,780 
4,902,360 


1,465,870 
2,346,800 
2,420,850 


447,450 
4,902,360 


82:9% 








June 5, 
1930 


—— 
June 12, 
1930. 


3,060,580) 3,079,500 
239,730} 210.480 


4, 973, 470 


1,457,320 


2,411,730 
2,464,520 

447,510 
4,973,470 


82°2% 


148,170 
578,710 
943,210 
4,951,200 


1,447,000 
2,408,800 
2,463,200 


"4474 
4,951,200 


830% 








NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $s (000’s omitted). 





Total bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 

Total U.S. Govt. securities .. 

Total bills and securities..... 

Deposita — Memberbank — 
reserve account . 

Ratio of total res. to dep.and 
Federal Res. note liabili- 
ties combined ......... 


301.470 
940,090 


80°3% 








May 22, 
1930. 
29,280 
50,550 
178,060 
262,290 


971,590 


86-5% 


May 29, 


283,600 
990,890 


84-8% 








June 5, 
930. 
48,570 
74,650 
182,880 
309,950 


999,540 


81+8% 


213,260 
1,005,500 





85°7% 











Ly 


Rate. 


Je ce os Oe rs Os gs J 
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s§0UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In £’s (000’s omitted). 







































BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted). 















































































































































































































May Tr, Ape. a7, Apr. 25, May 2, | May 9, | May lo, 
’ : 930. | 1930. | 1930. 
gold coin and ballion......... | 7,930 | 7,599 | 1.529 | 7,512] 7,090 | 6,935 aaume. a) ee | ah et ee 
fobsidiary COIN sveseveveseeee | 113 | 152 | | 128 131) | 154 | 163 | @old........ 234,043 | 243,266 | 243,200 | 243,114 | 242,998 
Bils discounted ..-.vsseseeevee | 8415 | 7,689 | 7.884 | 8220 | 7.954 | 7.925 | Government securitice—Swedish | 6,074 | 21,789 | 21,725 | 21,665 | 21,535 
—— 0 ’ 1,104 1,109 1,110 niall Foreign 15,705 62,312 62,312 62,312 62,312 
Capt nvesseeeeeeresees | 14000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 | 1,000 her Swedish Donde 9 eennhnen - ost wel weak on 
Beetre vcaiation"T2.| 818 | 7642 | 7726 | soce | soss | 7.96 | Bila payable in Swodent ......... “eae | setae | tans | see | ee 
Government deposita ......... | 1,803 | 2,103 | 2,462 | 1,499] 1,547 | 2.113 | Balance abroad... | 490135 | 168-859 | 170,290 | 1787752 | 185'833 
Bankers’ ' deposite ore 5,053 | 4,549 | 4,739 5,270 | 4,789 | 5,309 Ailehem annie aon  goverament ' ' ‘ . ’ 
reserves 
bide See be. | 51-79 | s1-6% | 49-6% | a7-9% | a8-4% | 46-555 securities and bondst.. eae 61,616 | 37,517 | 37.955] 57,559 | 49,223 
Notes in circulation ...........+. | 496,350 | 508,722 | 497,127 } 556,959 | 534,285 
_IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted). Government deposits............... | 204,611 | 169,210 | 165,246 | 172,740 | 174,066 
May Ape ApS ap ay TIE Private deposita.........0....--++ oi 5,961 | 21,852 | 33,115 4,602 | 10,884 
, . ' 
ASSETS. 19. Po30.” T9830. 1880. 1980. 1930." + The eum of the items * Bills payable in Sweden" and ‘“ Advances made on Govern- 
foal securities . secsee | 23,35,00 | 29,86,19 | 29,78,46 | 29,81,46 | 29,69,74 | 29,58,41 | Ment Securities and Bonds” excludes advances and cash credits which are not available 
Rceees | at 14,00,25 12.46.27 12,97,61 | 13,42,04 | 13.61.73 | ®8 Cover for the note issue, 
} = ecoccccceee | 2931.93 | 32,44, 08,72 | 32,20,38 | 32,72,28 | 32,10,01 ‘ : 
Inland bills......... 8,06,22 | 5,77,14 | 5,97,21 | 5,45,12 | 4,92,91 | 4,98,86 BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 
Poreign bills .......+4. 39,91 47,60 56,09 58,48 52, 48,61 
Dead stock .........046 | 2,85,28 | 2,81,23 | 2,81,39) 2,81,32 | 2,81,60 | 2,81,85 Position, 
Bal. with other banks 16,05 31,67 17,65 19,26 5,66 35.1 May 31, | May 31,| May 15, | May 22,| May 31, 
sessessesee | 13,96,04 | 12,01,78 | 16,17,03 | 15,79,91 | 13,29,17 | 15,44,16 ASSETS 1914. 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 
LuaBiLiTiEs Coin and buillion—Gold ........ 44,224 | 146,793 | 146,595 | 146,593 | 146,590 
Capital paid up ...... | 5,62,50 | 6,62.50] 6,62,50] 5,62,50} 6,62,50} 5,62,50 | Balance abroad and foreign bills | 28,533 | 45,600 | 37,772 | 36,398 | 41,092 
“aa To 32,50 | 5,32,50 | 5,32,50 | 532,50 | 5,32,50 | Norwegian and — anaes 
Total deposite......... 78,14,06 | 84,28,70 | 86,54,94 | 86,37,99 | 84,07,07 | 85 oe ment securities ............. 8,816 11,398 34,649 36,230 36,230 
5h z ; 3 3 ; D te and loans. Seaneseamems 16,911 | 277,531 | 229,231 | 226,748 | 231,670 
Deposite in London 979 1,060 1,100 1,090 942 t 074 + - oma 
! meade vn od ph 2138 3318 y+ 2,202 ' Notes in clrealation cients 113,484 | 304,929] 303,607 | 299,277 | 307,793 
ae ok aiken posite at sight ..........0c.000 7,188 | 112,485 | 83,1701 84,468 | 82,541 
Banks in London 121 240 132 69 44 264 
NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000's omitted). ttn ans ; 
saiiien Jone, | May 16, May 22, May 30, Jane 6, ASSETS, May 30, 1914. 1929,” | - 1930." | M1930." | “h930.” | 1930." 
. . . ; ; ; Ooin and bullion... 16,644 172,636 | 172,328! 172,291 | 172,202 | 172,262 
Geld mevesssssstnsns en 36,602,836 | 43,187,320 | 43,802,414 | 43,808,866 | 43,817,560 Loans & discounta 88,410 101,161 | 91,539 100,058 106,763 | 110,870 
rs abroad .. 88, x 1, , 
t deposita ...... | 7,512,884 | 6,896,477 | 6,878,890 | 6,872,940 | 6,878,201 | Geourities...........0 11,988 33.221 6.120 45.267 47 058 o7'4e9 
Bills discounted .. 18,502,915 | 18,699,720 | 18,676,583 | 18,696,344 | 18,683,501 LIAB ’ ‘ 
Commercial bills Circulation ....... - 157,266 358,17 52,27 8 ] 514 
jomied at home... | 6,667,819 | 4,569,882 | 6,774,418 | 7,611,502 Depesite.............. siess | 28742 | a9co07 | sores | Sorgen | Sovass 
To the State ...... | 8,968,689 | 8,594,858 | 8,594,858 | 8,594,858 | 8,594,858 ; 
oomet ya “ 2,429,467 | 2,678,029 | 2,621,153 | 2,540,751 | 2,720,394 BANK OF SPAIN.—In pesetas (000’s omitted). 
er asseta (exclud- 
ing f forward exch.) 3,244,900 | 2,913,683 2,696,580 | 2,713,879 ie + June 8, | May 17, = 24, | May 31, ; June 7, 
ABILITIES. ASSETS. May 30 1914.) 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 19 
Motes in circulation... .. | 63,486,423 } 71,130,689 | 70,907,040 | 73,078,814 | 72,558,993 | Gold .....ccccsereeee 21,775 |2,560,808 |2,470,071 |2,470,389 {2,470,575 | 2.470.810 
Public deposite ... 11,581,099 | 5,372,127 | 4,853,860 | 5,363,093 | 4,952,042 | Bilver.............000 728,600 | 717,876 | 712,619 | 717,642 | 718,312 | 715,231 
Private deposite ...... | 6,450,037 | 8,207,535 | 13,579,726 | 9,688,320 | 8,214,780 | Loans & Discounts | 800,725 {2,091,026 |2,006,013 |1,956,136 |2,012,143 | 2,012,782 
Other liabilities ..... . | 2,387,473 | 2,829,618 | 2,704,270 | 2,708,993 jet Spanish 4% stock.. | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 
Adves. to ary | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
od . a ‘ : 
THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks* (000’s omitted). Circulation ......... 901,550 |4,311,348 14,436,864 |4,382,630 |4,391,123 | 4,444,652 
Jane 7, | May 23,) May 31. ] June 6, | Deposits............. 477,500 | 940,425 | 844,500 | 842,206 | 841,708 | 828,028 
Reichsbank yet issued 177212 7 212 3930. 1772) 
shares not yet issued ...... ’ 77,2 7,212 " , 
Gold and bullion ssn 1,764,424 | 2,585,859 | 2,591,155 | 2,618,781 BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted). 
which deposited abroad .. 59,147 | 149,788} 149,788 | 149,788 
Reserve in foreign currencies . 308.548 | 342.678 | 350.844 | 379,754 ‘iain “ar” | oa” | “ee” | cee | oe 
Bills of exchange and cheques. 2,856,514 | 1,519,662 | 1,958,223 | 1,803,516 | goin and bullion 9.697 9.048 9.042 9.014 8, 996 
Giver and other COM ......ccccccccoceccee | 120,009 | 167,772 | 128,610 | 132,322 | pn Sms DUNNO cnoeeecccece ¥ , ; , , 
Of which gold ........0seee0e 8,577 8.577 8,577 8,577 8,577 
Wotes of otuer German BD cco coc ccccce 9,822 23,157 4,132 12,172 
Balances abroad ............ 300,183 | 219,974 | 223.631 | 217,119 | 218,011 
es | | See 53,347 | 187,748 67,113 | Seercents 2801690 | 325170 | 327.452 | 323415} 323.429 
SII sinicchicieatleaepnmnsaneunsnnnt 92,891 | 101,125 | 191,067] 101,046 | Govommentioane 1,718,547 | 1,530,684 | 1,530,684 | 1,530°684 | 1,530,684 
Other asseta pecateasasseeeeseeesesesse 491,699 | 618,529 | 596,393 | 612,753 tan lgamaaaaey — sta 
ABILITIES. 
. Notes in circulation ......... 1, 815, 363 | 1,901,080 | 1,878.653 | 1,862,107 | 1,861,281 
Reduced capital ......s.sesessceeesereees 122,788 | 122,788 | 122,788 | 122,788 . ' ih eae = 
a of capital (shares hot ee issued) 177,212 177,212 177,212 177,212 IIE cnncntisncteensceseesse 4,670 71.793 65,365 73,312 101,467 
Deserts as aonssn ion seseenn nensecsensensesses | 519.608 . 371,139 : 371,139 371,139 
shes tn aiculahlem -..s--ceccecseceseeece | 4,372.5 045, 812,469 | 4,572,744 “1: , ‘ 
Otter daily maturing ‘biigetions wr 1 "6322125 | "680.188 | 401,086 | '448,8 AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted). 
er liabilities... sesessesee | 310,257 | 192,245 | 216,670 | 210,952 7 nk, it | ek | ee ee 
* Equal to one billion paper marks or one Rentenmark. Oash Reserve— 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 
The gold reserve is calculated in accordance with the new legal prescription of one Gold coin and bullion ... 168.634 168,634 168,575 168,557 168,557 
pound ot fine gold equals 1,392 Reichamarks. oe exchange......... ae ao oe any pobicn ad 
: er foreign exchanget ... ,306 | 364,290 | 364,80 368,981 | 393,7 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In Belgas (000’s omitted). Bills discounted sd 225,372 | 130,018 | 102,622 87,796 | 132,675 
= Gov. Debdt.. a 109,811 | 101,532 | 101,532 | 101,532 | 101,532 
, ILITI 
May 28, | June 6, = 15, a! 22, | May 28, | June 4, | share wus = 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 | 43,200 
ocg op a . 1930. | 1930. 1930. Reserve fund............ 9,283 | 10,272 10.272 10,272 | 10,272 
Bee, woos = gee | (b) 980,796 362 267 199,790 {1,199,765 {1,199,846 Notes in circulation 997, 195 911.777 $73,904 £45,418 1,021,864 
Balances Abroad [| 2946504 | 477,160 | 665,057 | 672,925 | 672,455 | 706,540 Se eerseereremceseee ~ 
Silver and other coin 1,690 4,053 4,060 091 4,110 +t In dollar and sterling only. 
Uecarities “eer seseseece | 697,600 | 736,825 | 819,528 | 829,883 | 830,211 | 803,892 
ABILITIES, A R a j >, 
Notes in circulation .. | 934,150 |2,475,729 |2,902,796 |2,874,990 |2,909,367 |2,922,749 NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengo 
taccounta ... | 112,125 80,426 | 119,729 | 150,283 | 126,459 | 93,634 (000’s omitted). 




















(b) In thousand francs. 


















































_— May 31, a aN wt = 23, ; May 31, 
’ . , Metal reserv 1929. 930. 30. | 1930. 
BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted). Geld coin ond beilien.. 176,623 | 162,631 | 162,631 | 162,632 | 162,633 
ae Drafta and notes........ccccccceeeceeees 13,613 | 13.916 | 10,566 | 12,227 | 18,805 
Position, ; June 8, | May 17,| May 24,; May 31,; June7, Silver coin and bullion ............++. 9,823 9,977 | 10,094} 10,317 9,905 
in ASSETS, May 30,1014 1929. ; 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930 Inland bills, warrants and securities... se788 aa.508 201,773 196,388 219,584 
sian wot 971 | 161,744 Advances to the Ce ; »831 8 82,831 
23765 ey 166,400 | 166,400 | 166,300 | 166,700 lef 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*) | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
177,567 | 143,154 | 146,100 | 147,100 | 147,500 | 141,400 | Notes in circulation...........-.ces-sseeeee 446,354 | 429,468 | 397,458 | 368,051 | 440,940 
Notes ‘lin Ourrent accounte, deposits, &c. ......... 190,114 | 40,917 | 49,475 | 76,061 | 30,895 
circulation ...... | 109,499 | 306,732 | 275,700 | 272,200 | 272,700 | 276,400 
Deposits and bills payable 11,250 | 34,716 | 45,000 | 50,000 | 49,400 | 49,600 * Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
BANK OF ITALY.—In lire (000’s omitted). BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted). 
June 10, | Apr. 30,| May 10,) May 20, ; June 10, June 5,| May 7, | May 14, | May 21, ; May 28, | June 4, 
1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. ASSETS 1929. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. 
Gold, coin and { bullion wwseseeeeee | 5,126,000) 5,203,600] 5,203,600] 5,205,600] 5,205,600 | Gold bullion and coins ..... . | 23,850 | 23,992 | 23,995 | 23,997 | 24,001 | 24,005 
Foreign bills and balances abroad | 4,925,700| 5,025,100] 5,072,300] 5,078,800] 5,036,900 | Silver OOIN ....cccccsseeseeeee | 4,854 | 7,047 | 7,265 | 7,389] 7,371 | 7,405 
Other caah 240,600| '224300| 226,300} 229,200] 253,400 | Balance abroad .... 50,999 | 52,220 | 50,756 | 50,338 | 49,085 | 48,941 
Gold deposited abroad due by Treas, notes and sm. “change 13,535 | 13,853 | 16,457 | 16,917 | 15,420 | 15,200 
the 8 kate weccesecscescessesscesee | 1,824,700} 1,799,700] 1,799,700] 1,797,800] 1,797,800 | Short term bills ............... | 88,407 | 90,591 | 90,244 | 89,939 | 89,290 | 89,952 
3,577,200] 2,974,700] 2,911,500] 2,883,000] 2,865,200 | Loans against securities...... 57,878 | 55,904 | 55,421] 56,017 | 56,283 | 56,054 
1,323,800] 1,383,600] 1,181,000} 847,900] 1,074,900 | Other asseta............. . | 17,604 | 15,316 | 14,337 | 14,372 | 14,701 | 14,916 
Ona wih “ Istituto di Liquid- LIABILITIES, 

1,045,000} 755,400] 755,400} 755,400] 753,000 | Notesin circulation ......... 43,449 | 46,613 | 44,364 | 44,083 | 45,078 | 44,689 
tll securities... | 1,058,100} 1,063,200) 1,062,800} 1,083,700] 1,155,100 | Oapital paid op sescccsesseseee | 15,581 | 18,735 | 28,734 | 18,735] 18,735 | 18,735 
. LIABILITIES, Reserve PEROT 3,090 | 4,352] 4,352 | 4,352] 4,352] 4,352 
ees in sececseesceseee |16,108,000]16, 862, 400 15,854,200]15,593,300|15,943,500 | Special reserve..........0.-.+-0- a 3,500 500 | 3,500} 3,500] 3,500 
lic deposits ... ese. eeceee cee eee 300,000 000} 300,000} 300,000} 300,000 | Deposita ...........cccccseeseeee 13,076 } 17,109 | 17,123 | 17,194 | 17,225 | 17,362 
Other deposita and ~.12 | 1,660,400] 1,509,900] 1,393,500] 1,544,000] 1,543,600 | Ourrent accounta.............-. 51,874 | 55,357 | 57,228 | 58,464 | 59,605 | 57,172 
Ratio of reserve to note and sight Government accounts......... 112,088 | 108,811 | 108,456 | 103,801 | 100,603 | 103,782 
—liabilities combined ......---e | 55°63% | 57-23% | 58-56% | 58-92% | 57-88% | Other liabilities ............... | 15,469 1 4,446 | 4,718 | 8,838 | 7,053 | 6,881 
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THE ECONOMIST. 





[June 14, 1930, &. 





NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000 s omitted). 
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CENTRAL BANK OF CHILE.—In $’s (000’s namin 
























































































































































; May 17,) Apr. 18,] Apr.25,) Maya, | iM T 
ASSETS Mes | “iso” | nese” | “asso” | 3350." ASSETS. 1929."| 1930." | 1930. "| 1930, | “39%.” exc! 
Gold é 92 583 96 714 96,838 96,917 97,019 Gold at HOME 22.22. .cccccces ces ccenes 61.305 63,245 83,236 63,233 63,239 
Ngee ee lama ry ‘ é Gold abroad 466,714 | 336,006 | 197,386 | 331,817! 338 
Other coin and notes 18,443 18,)98 18,570 18,717 18,022 — 7 a | “geaai | iaeaes 726 
Foreign credits —.......... | 228,710 | 261,329 | 231,352 | 252,229] 251,659 unts = VANCES -seevenrnee | 69, 41 , 125,361 | 112,739 
BEES ..ccveccccogsooecccoccccee 1,253,866 | 1,100,930 | 1,095,299 | 1,093,883 | 1,067,716 | 5 OP yg o67 | 350,250 | 305,571 | 356 call 
Government advances ...... | 4,201,094 | 4,121,399 | 4,119,398 | 4,117,498 | 4,113,407 | Doves of the bank in circulation | 369, > aeaee pay eks ey 349,160 tee 
——— Pald-ap capital "90°625 | 90.882 | 90.852 | go8sa | Srl Banh 
Notes in circulation —... | 5,092,016 12,531 12,531 12,531 12,531 ald-up Capital ...-----.---------. | 90,62 , , 90,832 | 90,832 
State credita 00 | 227,824 | 5,286,280 | 5,143,438 | 5,866,342 | 5,280,705 a Me 
Deposits ......--...-scseceeeeee | 1,049,640 | 1,853,384 | 1,816,277 | 1,946,612 | 1,658,176 
; : LONDON RATES. Com 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (000s omitted). 
Apr. 26, May 3, May 10, May 17, May 24, Jne.5, | Jne. 6,) Jne. 7, Jne. 9, |Jne. 10,)Jne 11,/Jne.12, Bat 
ASSETS. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930, x 
Gold & gold exchange 11,419,312 | 11,151,273 10,969,358 10, 860, 358 10,771,761 
Commercial bills...... 9,541,290 9,420,634 381,861 | 9,145,65 8,945,029 Bank rate (changed from % % % % % | _ 
Btate debt, advances : 34% May 3, 1930) ...... 3 3 3 3 3 * Lent 
to tate, Rs lasik 5,797,426 | 5,797,426 | 5,797,426 | 5,797,426 | 5,797,426 | Market rates of discount : 
ABILITIES. 60 days’ bankers’ drafte | 2 2 2 2 2 
Notes in circulation. | 19,253,862 | 19,080,312 | 19,104,165 | 19,069,468 | 18,677,000 en Felco at a oe b ay + at 2 ; Oh 
Other sight liabilities | 7,944,354 | 7,846.079 | 7,497,718 | 7,259,869 | "7,402,977 ‘ montha’ do. eae 24 24a ; —*%| 3 : ft 2 4 - 
months’ do. ... i} 24 Swit 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted). ~~ panned Bilis)— 2 . 7 . o8 214 l24—4 italy 
May 31,_| May 7, | May 15, | May 23, ] May 3l, 3 months"} 2h + an 2m-h| 8 [2% | 2 2 = 
ASSETS. 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. Loans—Day to 14—2 | 13—2 | 13—2 2 —2}| 2 —23/ 23-3 Mad 
Gold and silver holdings... | 1,531,392 | 1,578,246 | 1,579,051 | 1,580,208 | 1,581,367 Short... 13—2 | 13—2 | 17-2 2 2 2 yo 
Balances abroad and foreign Deposit allowances: Bank | 1 1 1 1 1 1 Cope 
currencies ........ .. | 2,094,865 | 814,052 | 759,720 | 805,802 | 857,689 | Discount houses at peal eee) | 7 1 1 1 1 1 Cua 
Discounts and advances | eee | 1,522,999 1,078,447 1,078,896 1,005,275 | 982,888 | Atnotice .......... cosy lt lt 1} y it Stor 
ces to easury.. | 3,645,241 9, 339,30: 339,302 | 3,339,302 
nm LiapILITIES. ad aeaees 5, 455 ~ Additional to those offered by tender in the preceding week. - 
Capital paid up.. 500,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 Yok 
IN vcibiicucsectiinieesevis 1,171,188 | 1,250,270 | 1,253,600 | 1,253,624 | 1,253,724 : : 7 Hon 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 3,977,155 | 3,448,592 | 3,395.457 | 3,409,092 | 3,364,123 Comparison with previous week— Sha 
Bight liabilities........ seseeee | 2,875,601 | 1,633,179 | 1,600,611 | 1,576,959 | 1,705,562 Calc 
Ree Re 458,438 | 313,687 | 309,048 | 308,852 1 288,427 Saati Ste Rte oo 
‘ 7 Bio 
BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted). Shest - Val 
as 3l, May 7, May 15, 7 23, | May. 31, 3 Months. | 4 Months. | 6 Months. | 3 Months. | 4 Months. | 6 Months, 
ASSETS 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 
RR ER meee . | 581,393 | 621,770 | 611,839 | 612,857 | 603,099 
Gold exchang 5,526,961 | 3,864,962 | 3,799,130 | 3,727,863 | 3,783,277 1930. | % % % % % % % 
Other foreign exchange 1,354 2,607 2,414 3,232 3,023 | May 22 | 2—23} 23—4 2--+ 24-4 3 34 4 
Bills discounted 37,382 92,731 92,002 94,926 97,183 29 | 2 24— 24 2%—4 3 34 4 
Advances ........ 79,730 | 141,330] 144,254 | 141,902 | 143.566 | June 5| 13-2] 2% 24 24 3 34 4 rat 
Debt to ee nical - | 3,656,305 | 3,488,763 | 3,488,763 | 3,488,763 | 3,488,763 12 | 2 2i—* 28 2+ 3-4 34-4 34-4 oa 
ABILITIES, 
Capital paid up..........s.-+. 400,000 | 400,000 | 400,000 | 400,000 | 400,000 | 
Depos! 7 clroul HOM —nneeoree 5,414,846 | 4,946,667 | 4,902,686 | 4,886,407 | 4,942,696 RATES OF EXCHANGE. ez 
aah dealeice aachaeenis 1,801,620 | 1,453,263 | 1,494,031 | 1,420,501 | 1,460,035 Ver 
somes exchange liabilities | 2,318,738 | 1,254,335 | 1,191,065 | 1,171,298 | 1,118,844 a | Uaance| Par “a 13, meh “om Ook 
° 1929. me i Nic 
BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty* (000’s omitted). 
oF Fo y* ¢ New York...... dollars to £1 | Oable | 4-869 , 4-848] -- #8| 4-853—85 114- 8519-85; = 
May 31, , Apr. 30, ; May 10, | May 20, May 31, | Montreal ...... dollars to£1 | Cable | 4-86§$ |4°894-"894/4-85 he | 4+ 859-85} = 
ASSETS. 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. SEIN schbesensinas francs to £1 T.T. |124-21 | 124-1244 | 123-90--92 | 123-80--82 
Gold . wee | 624,428 | 702,185 | 702,234] 702,290] 702,355 - T.T. | 20-43 |20-333--343| 20-36-36} | 20-353-36 
Of which held abroad ...... 195,402 | 219,046 | 219,046 | 219,046] 219,046 T.T. | 12-107 |12-07§--07§] 12°084--08g) 12-08--08}, 
Foreign currencies ......... 538,478 | 409,589 | 416,968 | 391,428] 379.979 T.T. | 35-00 |34-914--92 |34-81}--81}| 34-81-81} 
Bills discounted ............ 742,207 | 590,563 | 593,137 | 583,198 | 594,354 T.T. | 92-46 | 92-67--70 | 92-74--77 | 92-73-:75 ' 
Loans against socurities ... 92.456 86,959 80,061 79,849 87,418 T.T. | 25-22 | 25-20--204| 25-09$-- 10] 25-07-07} 
Reserve fund securities .... 68,948 83,171 83,162 83,162 84,150 T.T. | 18-159 {18-193--20 | 18-15--15}] 18-15-15} - 
Laability « of the Treasury... 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 T.T. | 18-159 |18-124--13 |18-10--10 cos 
IABILITIES. T.T. | 18-159 | 18-20--203] 18-16-16$ |18-15}--1 
Share capital ..........:ss008 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000; 150,000 T.T. | 25-224 | 33-91--93 | 40-01--03] 41-18-22 
Reserve funds .............+. 100,000 | 110,000 | 110,000 | 110,000} 110,000 T.T. ae 108-1083 | 10 108¢-4 
Notes in circulation......... 1,244 | 1,325,985 | 1,255,861 | 1,200,609 | 1,332.,684 T.T. | 34-58} -51-- 34+43--46 | 34°43--46 
Ourrent accounts ............ 532,132 | 301,738 | (354,376 78,054 | 252,388 TT. 1644 1638-163 1633-7 16 
Government accounts ...... 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 T.T. | 25-22% | 2753-276 | 2743-2753 a74j-215 
* As from Octuber 13, 1927, 8-91 alotys equals 1 U.S. dollar. oe lee’ | dette’ | “terrane | caeaae » 
, . T.T. | 25-224 | 668-673 | 665-675 | 665-675 ™ 
BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted). TT. | 375 3743-375 | 375-375 | 3743-375 be 
7 T.T. | 110 1004-1007 1025 1025 offd x 
pen ee May 51, ~ J 15, | May 23, | May 51, | Moscow ......-++ roubles to£1 | T.T. | 9-46 |¢9-41}--434/49434-45 a] 19°434-455 6 
ASSETS y30,1914.| 1929. 930. 19350. 1950. Warsaw ......... zloty to £1 T.T. | 43-38 | 434- 43 434-4 % 
GOI... 2. seeeeeseeeneneeceeeesensces 35,091 301,101 | 303,127 | 302,952 | 302,824 F. marks to £1) T.T. |193-23 1924-193 | 1923-193 192]-193 x 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 90,379 586,969 }1,160,773 [1,144,527 |1,170,595 . |lita to £1 T.T. | 48-66 484-493 484-49 484-49 = 
Finnish and Foreign Govern- kroon to£1 | T.T. | 18-159 |18-164--234| 18-22--29 | 18-22--29 
ment securities .........e00000s 21,826 301,708 | 342,942 | 342,942 | 351,441 . late to £1 T.T. | 25-224 | 25-15--25 | 25-17--27 | 25:17--27 
Discounte end SEE sc vcsoenicaees 105,151 1,515,362 | 928,408 | 921,292 | 903,292 piastres to £1 | Sight 974 - 97 4-t 1 - 
JABILITIES. T. a i 21 < 414-42 
Notes in circulation ............. | 123,941 {1,480,876 |1,368,653 {1,333,860 |1,391,667 Pemee to latte. (S0dared de | shar’ | “ae | sak s 
Deposits at notice ...... eoeccecee 21,225 191,350 | 247,239 | 246,772 | 221,879 pence to peso | T.T. 51 474-48 454-458 444-44 
: : : : . 39-91f 
BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted). Emr to'Per, £1] 90daye| par |19)%¢orem.| 13-025 | 13-02} - 
: pence oe al 1/583-1/5%3| 1/5%-+ 1/5#- 
ASSETS M329." | “1980.” | "1850." | “asa” | igse” to rr 18 4 | 1/5;;-1/58] 1/54 1sH-4 
‘ | oo | ee. TT 1/583-1/5H} W58- | U5H-H 
Gold coin and bullion ........s-ce-s+0e0 . | 6,295] 6,476] 6,486 | 6.4931 6,500 rupee J. /583-1/ ii } 
Net foreign exchange 19,296 | 17,983] 17.161 | 17,117] 16.918 - |ster. to dollar | T.T. |... 1/11 d- 3-1/4 | Mots 
Subsidiary Estonian co "765 | 1,581 | 1.721] 1553 | 1,606 -|ster.totael | TT. |... | 2/4%-2/5i| 1/6-1/68 | 1/64-1/6t 
4" 2 f ; Singapore ........ ster, to dollar | T.T. | 2s, 4d. | 2/34§-2/3tt| 2/3#- 2/34- it 
Home bills discounted 14,422 | 14,269 | 14,720 | 14,502 | 14,620. | Snes <7 | 26:80 " BOle21 | 20H -% 
Loans and ®dVances ...seccseessseeesose som | 13,548 | 11,681 | 11,749 | 11,746 | 12,0080 | Kobe ---ssss.-.-- ee to pean | Tr. |ae-ced| ehoaee | taloay | 120k F 
I IA BILITIES. eee eee tee . . . . - “ . 
Notes in circulation .........:0--:se+++« 31,587 | 31,380 | 29,950 | 31,645 | 30,812 | Mexico .......... pesos a. ‘ zz. are 10-10-10-20} 10-15--35 we Be 
Bight deposits and current accounts... 18,240 | 16,983 | 17.645 | 14,537 | 15,503 | SRM sro-nnnooens ater. to -T._121-818d.| 3/108 1/108 3 
Batio of reserve to current liabilities... | 51-35% | 50-57% | 49-68% | 51-12% | 50-56% + Rate for previous day. { 90 day sight. 
® Includes Ekr. 6,923,637-94, guaranteed by the Government. - 
BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted). 
VERSEAS BANK RATES. 
May 31, ; Mar. 3],, Apr. 15,; Apr. 30,; May 15, ; May 31, . S _——— 
ASSETS. 1929. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. | 1930. Changed. From To Ohanged. From % 
34,361 | 35,187 | 35,193 | 35,199 | 35,203 | 35,223 %. % 70 “ 
4,401 4,160 4,123 4,178 4,265 4,269 Mar. 24, 1930 3 Mar. 20,1930 5 at * 
1,820 | 1,686] 1,672] 1,672] 1,673] 1,659 ns. Dec, 2,1928 10 9 May 1,1930 3 5 
Foreign CUrrency..........000+ 39.017 | 81,268 | 77,642 | 73,712 | 71.699 | 722966 Mar. 10,1930 5 4 Mar. 8, 1927 5$ & 
Discount and credit ......... | 83,531 | 89,629 | 92,495 |} 94.261 | 96.212 | 96.165 | Belgrade......... May 28,1930 6 5 Aug. 17,1929 5¢ 
LIABILITIES. mel Poet peered Peyan Bestia... oskenasie May 19, 1930 . 4 Oct. 3,1929 7% ét 
Ca: a See eee eeeeee een teense neeees 2, , " 12,000 12,000 TUBBEIS seereeees Apr. , 7 
oe 1,350 1,553 1,553 1,553 tees ess Bucharest Nov. 23,1929 9% 9 Apri] 1, 1928 " 
Banknotes in circulation...... | 85.488 101,381 | 102,135 | 101,815 | 96,068 | 97,968 | Budapest.......... May 28,1930 6 54] Rome........ May 20,1930 6 9 
ge hneaea renner 68,988 | 98,020 | 97,701 | 94,130 | 99,586 | 98.930 —-_ eseeeeeens fee. S; Hoa HA : so Fn coeee yd My pees ; 3% 
. Jopenhag ay 1, olm... pr. 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted). Danzig.........+00s y 1.1930 5¢ 5 | Swiss Bank : ; 
: Helsingfors ...... Apr. 28,1930 7 6} places...... Apr. 3,1930 3+ 54 
Position, May 25, May 3, | May,10, May 17, ; , May. 24, BEERS. -cepesee Apr. 1,1930 7 6 | Tokio......... Oct. 18,1927 5°84 5 
ASSETS June 30,1914) 1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 4 (1930.4 Lisbon..........++ July 28,1926 9 8 | Vienna ..... - May 23, 1930 6 7 
Oash & bullion 221,320 | 1,129,599 935,630 929,936 932,757 924,612} | New York Fede- Warsaw...... Mar. 14,1930 8 4 
Discounts... 41,740 704,882 | 671,058 | 659,647 | 655,407 | 657.276 ral Reserve... May 1,1930 34 3 | Irish ......... May 1,1930 4 
Advances ..... 70,540 76,573 75,966 76,323 76,019 76,078 | Madrid............ Dec. 19,1928 5 54 ie 
LIABILITIES a t rate for 
Wotes a 362,270 1,188,162 1,166,821 1,067,867 1,032,373 1,075,275" Sentra Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6%; discoun 
vt. deposi J , 5240 ,378 427, i pis 
Other y= een 11,440 411,057 291,788 368,000 oes ies ped t 6% applied to banks, &c., charging not more than 11% p.a. for their loans, 





t 7% applied to banks, &c., charging more than 11% p.a. for their loans. 
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CURRENT PRICES IN NEW YORE. 
The Irving Trust Company cable the following money and 
exchange rates in New York:— 
June 13, May 14, May 21, May 28, June 4, June 11, 






































1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1930. 
MONEY .0.--seeeeeecesereccceseeeeeces 
- money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 8} 34 34 3k 34 34 
Bank acceptances :-— - Selling Rates —————_——_—-~\ 
Members—eligible, 90 days....... 58 28 2+ 24 24 2t 
Non-mem. eligible, 90 days ... ei 28 4 24 | 2 
Ineligible, 90 UAYB.........-seee00 - 6 3 2 2 2 2 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 53 3 3t 34 34 3k 
Rates of Exchange, Par June 13,) May 28,| June 4, | June 11, 
New York on— Level. 1929. 1930. 930. 1930 
don— 
60 days .....se000 HS 4-838 7 4-832 
Cable .....cccccee Dollars for £1 4- 8666 4-84 4-86 4-85 4-852 
(heques.......+++» 4-844) 4-852 | 4-858 $$ 
Paris ...--000e cheques |Centa for 1 franc 3-918 | 3-90625) 3-92 3-914) 3-92 
Dioscyencinn » |Cents for 1 Belga | 13-90 13-88} | 13-95 | 13-944 | 13-944 
Switzerland », |Cents for 1 franc | 19-30 Rat 19-35 19-35} | 19-374 
Italy ssesseeeeeee »  |Cents for 1 lire 5-263 | 5-22 523th) 5-234 | 5-234 
Berlin .....0-+e0e », |Cents for 1 mark | 23-31 23°81 23-854 | 23-85 23-84} 
VieONA.......0008 », |Cta.for Austrn.shig} 14-07 14-045 } 14-10 14-10 14-094 
Madrid ......00 » |Cents for] peseta | 19-30 | 14-30 12-21 12-125 | 11-93 
Amsterdam..... »» {Cente for 1 guilder} 40-195 | 40-12 | 40-19% | 40-19} | 40-18% 
Copenhagen ... 45 26-62 | 26-75 | 26-744 | 26-744 
Oslo +++. »» » |Cente for 1 kroner| 26-804 | 26-62 | 26°75 | 26-75 | 26-75 
Stockholm...... ee 26-73 | 26-83 | 26-82% | 26-83 
Athens........++6 » |Centeforldrachma} 1-297 1-298 | 1-29% 1-29 1-29 45 
Montreal ....... »» |Can. Centafor $1} 100 } #dis. | Adis. | A, dis. | 3, dis. 
Yokohams...... »» |Oents for 1 yen 49-85 | 43-8 49-38 | 49-40 | 49-40 
Hong Kong Oente for H.Kong$ ees 47-35 34- 50-80 | 31-60 
Shanghai ...... »» |Ots.for 1 Shng.tael] ... 57°85 424 36°50 | 38-624 
Calcutta .... »» |Cents for 1 rupee | 36-50 35°95 35-97 35-90 35-90 
Buenos Aires... ,, |Gold Pesosfor$100j103-65 {105-10 {115-20 {115-70 {116-70 
RiodeJaneiro ,, |OCentefor1 milreis| 32-42 11-85 11-75 11-70 11-50 
Valparaiso...... » ‘Cents for 1 peso ! 12-1251 12-05 ! 12-00 ! 12-00 | 12-02 











CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., quotes the following 
rates of exchange :— 


















— | Par Value. Usance, | Rate. 
Sucres to £ ......... 24-3325 | Sight London 24-56 
Bolivares to £ 25-25 ve 26°00 
Colombia (Bogota) Pesos to £1 ... 99 5-06 
Nicaragua ......0. ee Cordobas to £ . 4-8665 eS 4-92 
Salvador . Colones to & ...... 9-73 99 9-92 
Bolivia ...... pence to Boliviano 18-0 90 days 18 








SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 
The South African Banks quote the following rates ;— 





Union of South Africa, Union of South Africa. 


From November 25, 
1929. 





From August 27, 
1929. 





London on South Africa. South Africa on London, 














Buying. | Selling. Buying. | Selling. 
pom % dis par to 3% pm. 4% prem, 
1 R4 dis, {°° ” 4% dis. Rto*% » 
% ” %% ” §% ” % ” 
24% |, te = 14% |, e 
% ” % ” 1 % ” % ” 
34% +s 4% 3. 24% = 








OVERSEAS DOMINIONS RATES. 


CoMMONWEAL®H OF AUSWRALIA AND DoMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND. 



































London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand. on London. 
Buying. Selling. Buying. Selling. 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia. | Zealand.| tralia. | Zealand.| tralia. | Zealand.| tralia. | Zealand, 
ety mae 
a Beer aa 93% 958 i ee 106} 105 
remand 928 93% 934 95 1058 103} 106% 1044 
6 ‘ays 92 ty 93 one ove 1044 103 105§ 104 
le 91 92 as ne 104 102} 105 1034 
days | 90 92 & ne ae 103 102 104 103¢ 








GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


Statement showing the form in which the balance of the Reserve 
was held on May 31, 1930 :— 


£ £ 
I Nil 
In Encland 2 
Cash at the Bank of England ............ 3,633 
ENT ELA ae cca ee ener Sean 2,152,334 
British Treasury Bills :—Value as on 
ke ra 10,422,407 
Other British and Dominion Government 
Securities :—At or below market value 
as on May 31, 1930 ............. ceil asis 27,421,626 
————— 40,000,000 


£40,000,000 


BULLION. 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold for week 
ended June 12, 1930, are issued by the Statistical Department of 
H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


















Imported into Great Britain and Exported from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland Northern Ireland. 
From— £ To— 
IN ei casiacrnepnatade 3,900 IN disiccictecqacecouuanenas 1,700 
British West Africa......... 36,495 Ce  inicccscacconsee . 3,400 
British South Africa ....... 975,785 2, 25,255 
PII Naini cniesiciiccascescccace 70,000 Switzerland ... 18,840 
Austria ........ 10,790 
iC ae 2,120 
British Indies. wena 84,858 
Other countries ............... 520 
Total declared value of Total declared value of 

OE EE ee 1,086,180 II i ivinccscnnsacseane 147,483 





GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


The arrivals and withdrawals of gold during the past week, as 
announced by the Bank of England, have been as follows :— 








1930. ARRIVALS. £ 1930. WITHDRAWALS. £ 
PET Ncaicacasisassasencuaaaminssen Nil GO  desacducdacuseaseensqunnees Nil 
| | GEE SOR Re Nil AE FRIEND Nil 
— here 500,000 dar a cc dcgunccatematdasueccanes Nil 
Foreign gold coin ...... 14 SS lll eee 230,739 
Ee | | SOR aS ae Nil oe Ae BORO | ccccececcaxs 101,417 
»» 12 Sovs. released............ 500,000 
rs 1,000,014 ON bitiasscdassnsstee 332,156 
Net arrivals, £667,858 
Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co. write on June 11, 1930, as 


follows :— 


GOLD. 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£155,988,589 on the 4th instant (as compared with £157,185,525 
on the previous Wednesday), and represents an increase of 
£10,028,505 since January Ist last. An interesting position has 
arisen in the London gold market owing to the fact that the Bank 
of England is now giving out bars of standard fineness (about 
9166/10000) instead of fine bars (ranging from 9950/10000 upwards) 
which buyers had been accustomed to receive from that institu- 
tion. Under the Gold Standard Act of 1925 the Bank of England 
is entitled to sell bars of any fineness provided not lower than the 
standard of sovereigns (916%-1000). For many months past the 
Bank’s stock of fine gold bars has been heavily depleted by with- 
drawals for the Continent, whilst the bulk of its receipts has been 
in the form of sovereigns, as will be seen by the following figures :— 


From June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930. 


Bar Gold. Sovereigns. 
Received Withdrawn 
Received. Withdrawn. from abroad. for export. 
£18,334,000 £63,615,000 £39,651,000 £452,000 


It is therefore only natural that the Bank should decide to 
exercise its legal right of selling bar gold of standard fineness only. 
As the Bank of France does not accept bars of a lower fineness 
than 9950, a consequence of this change of practice is to lower 
the Gold Export point to France by the cost of refining the standard 
gold, and accordingly the rate fell rapidly yesterday from about 
123-88 to 123-70 when the Bank’s decision became known. It 
will be readily understood that there was unusually keen demand 
for the £476,000 of bar gold from South Africa in the open market 
to-day, as this was the only fine gold available for France. All but 
£30,000, which was required for India and the trade, was bought 
by France at the fixed price of 85s. Ogd. per fine ounce, a premium 
of jd. for delivery of fine gold being established over 84s. 114d., 
which has been the maximum price for dealings in the open market 
since the restoration of the Gold Standard in 1925. Movements of 
gold at the Bank of England during the week resulted in a net 
influx of £269,124. Receipts included £500,000 in sovereigns 
from South Africa. The withdrawals amounted to about £230,000, 
all in the form of bar gold—taken from the Bank to-day for despatch 
to France after refining. 


SILVER. 


The market continues in a very sensitive state, and during the 
week under review there have been violent fluctuations in the 
prices, resulting in a net gain of §d. for cash and #d. for forward 
delivery over the record low level reached last Wednesday. A fair 
amount of support has been received from both China and India 
to cover bear positions, but at the higher level China is inclined to 
make fresh forward sales. America on the whole, has not been 
very active. The outlook is still very uncertain, and is likely to 
continue so whilst the situation in China remains unaltered. 

The following were the United Kingdom imports and exports of 
silver registered from mid-day on the 2nd instant to mid-day on 
the 7th instant :— 





IMPORTS. eo EXPoRTs. £ 
NN a cesisscnescccucesucens 189,792 | China (including Hong 
CTI ionseccacaecsencenas 6,340 MOM ccs ccscdauncen 83,583 
NE Sictccudcuctiudtunda 13,850 | British India............... 156,274 
CI ec vsiccawcnwanecncneude 8,213 | Other countries ......... ; 3,364 
Other countries ............ 620 | 
aauemee ‘1 baee oat 
£218,815 | £243,221 
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INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees). 


May 31. May 22. May 15. 
Notes in circulation.............sceeeseee . 16,778 17,065 17,341 
Silver coin and bullion in India ...... 11,053 11,043 11,011 
Silver coin and bullion out of India co _ oe 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 3,228 3,228 3,228 
Gold coin and bullion out of India ... sb = ee 
Securities (Indian Government) ...... 2,436 2,750 3,058 
Securities (British Government)....... 61 wt a4 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 7th instant consisted of about 
100,900,000 ounces in sycee, 146,000,000 dollars, 13,700,000 Saigon 
dollars and 11,320 silver bars, as compared with about 100,700,000 
ounces in sycee, 144,000,000 dollars, 14,500,000 Saigon dollars 
and 10,560 silver bars on the 3lst ultimo. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES. 























Gold Silver— . 
Per Per Ounce. Date. aver. 
Ounce. Cash |Forward Cash. 
1930. s. d. d. d. d. 

June 6...... 84 114 163 164; | June 20,1924 34 3 
» 84 113 16# 168 » 19,1925 | 31% 
» ee Bank| Holidjay » 18,1926 30 ¥% 

> RL eeecs 84 114 16} 16% » 17,1927 | 26% 

“ho } Pee 85 Of 16% 16} » 14,1928 | 27% 
| 85 0} 16 * 16 » 13,1929 | 244 

NOTICES. 


The Westminster Bank announce the opening of the following 
new branches: High Street, Sidmouth; 70, Bond Street, South 
Shore, Blackpool. 


Barclays Bank, Ltd., announce that they have opened a new 
branch at St. Helen’s Square, York. 

Lloyds Bank Ltd., announce that a sub-branch of the bank is 
now open at Newerne, Lydney. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., announce that an 
agency has been opened at Bwana Mkubwa, Northern Rhodesia. 


The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., announce that a branch of 
the bank is now open at 77 and 79, Ebury Street, S.W.1. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd., announce the opening of a new sub-branch 
at Hilgay, Norfolk. 


A branch of the Bank of London and South America, Ltd., has 
been opened at Avellaneda, in the province of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
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Company News. 



































ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
December 31, 1929. 
LIABILITIES. Compared , ASSETS. Co 
with Dec. | with De 
Amount. 31, 1928. | Amount. 31, 1928" 
£ £ | 3 ‘ _" 
Ord. shares (£1) 13,425,000 | Properties........ 5,535,969 — 390,973 
8% cum. pref. _ 7,000,000 | Stocks ........... 1,349,045 + 167'457 
9% cum. pref. 3,500,000 Re | Investments in : 
5% deb. stock 5,304,500 + 179,500 | subsidiaries— 
64% notes ...... “ — 739,584 | Shares at cost 
Deposits by sub- or under .... 15,426,329 + 422.674 
sidiary cos. .. 2,361,205 + 909,992 | Advances......... 8,815,018 — 2,803,843 
Sundry creditors 5,984,354 + 2,947,452 | Investments in bie: 
Reserves ......... 7,908,129 + 1,800,000 | allied cos. ... 4,081,414 +3198 372 
Profit and loss 3,357,064 — 329,425 | Stocks of crude Roe 
oil, &c. ...... 4,169,162 + 475 943 
| Sundry debtors. 4,065,694 + 756,389 
CO \esepeagone 2,120,118 — 76,059 
| Investments in 
BritishGovern- 
ment stocks . 3,279,503 + 494615 
Total ....... 48,840,252 +4,767,935 Total ....... 48,840,252 + 4,757,935 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LIMITED. 
December 31, 1929. 
LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with Dec. with Dee, 
Amount. 31, 1928, Amount. 31, 1928, 
£ £ 3 £ 
Ord. stock ...... 5,000,000 Fleet at cost... 3,377,507 — 2,876,248 
5% pref. stock... 900,000 Coal and stores »776 5,834 
63% cum. stock 2,900,000 Premises ...... 1,384,650 — 144,360 
44% deb. stock 1,400,000 na 49,000 + 21,000 
5% deb. stock ... 5,100,000 an Unex. —insur- 
Div. int. accrued 127,200 — 81,400 ances ...... 10,107 + 1011 
Divs. unclaimed 1,068 — 402 | Loans to and 
Reserve fund ... 1,450,000 se due by— 
Insurance acct. 1,040,133 — 291,580 Subsid. cos. 163,441 ‘ 
Bills payable 269,016. —152,455| Allied cos... 398,455f— 78,691 
Passage money Investmts. in— 
prepaid ...... 206,407 Subsids. at 
Creditors ......... 551,861, _ 388.522 - eee 7,670,000 
Deposite— — Allied cos. at 
Subsidiaries... 216,783 cost. ...... 3,455,317 
Allied cos. 41,317 Other subsi- 
Profit and loss... 151,422° — 45,457 diaries at 
cost. ...... 140,000 } + 12,446,904 
Other allied 
cos, at cost 1,240,000 
Sundry in- 
vestments 
at cost ... 296,982 
Freighte ...... 200,857 + 41,600 
Pending voy- 
peel 164,628 + 7,847 
Cash, bills, rec., 
i sienna 590,487 — 524,095 
Discount and 
expenses, deb. 
ED wabeecees 144,000 — 18,000 
a 19,355,207 — 959,816 Total ...... 19,355,207 — 959,816 
J. LYONS AND CO., LIMITED. 
March 31, 1930. 
LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with Mar. with Mar. 
Amount. 31, 1929. Amount. 31, 192%. 
£ £ y * 
Ordinary shares... 400,000 Sie Land, buildings, 
“A” ordinary ... 1,203,773 + 7,500 | ilentecne cele 9,927,679 — 54,803 
5% pref. shares... 647,065 ia Stock..... ~ 13,726 
7% pref. ......... 4,000,000 Debtors. — 250,794 
8% pref. shares... 1,000,000 Investme in . 
6° pref. ord.shrs. 400,000 associated cos. 228,717 + 6,181 
Prop. profit shares 500,000 . , QRSeeeanes 540,715 44,715 
“B” prop. profit Subsidiary cos. : 
IES cicavinGatoves 225,000 Shares at cost 
4% deb. stock ... 300,000 ~ or under 417,254 | eee 
44% deb. stock... 18,029 — 2,760 Loans ......... 159,677 > + 602,076 
44% deb. stock... 125,000 ae Current acc’nts 25,145) 
6% deb. stock ... 66,820 ae 
Mortgages ......... 1,794,926 + 60,023 
Interests accrued 28,571 + 2,100 } 
Creditors............ 2,224,701 — 127,877 
Subsidiary cos. .... 215,559 + 215,559 
Divs. unclaimed... 3,622 + 144 
eee 1,200,000 + 125,000 
Profit and loss ... 410,129 — 8,019 | 
| eee 14,763,195 + 271,871 | oo aa 14,763,195 + 271,871 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 
May 31, 1930. 
LIABILITIES, Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with May | with ay 
Amount. 31, 1929. | Amount, 31, 192 
£ | £ ar ask 
Ord. shares, £1 ... 2,492,224 + 492,224 | Cash ............0..- 315,823 + 221,6! 
5% cum. pref., £5 2,000,000 nine New Issue ......... 1,565 + 1,98 
Creditors}............ 1,220,901 = 597,878 | Freehold & lease- 
Capital reserve ... 610,000 + 45,000 | hold = premises 945 
Reserves— | in London ...... 996,000 si 
Share premium | Shares in other ; 352 
account........ 4,476,672 + 1476672 companies ...... 783,317 16, m4 
Insurance act...... 150,000 CE 1,523,508 + 2163 
Equalisation of Ships & steamers 76,900 — %° 
dividends .... 300,000 Merchandise on 
Saleships exten- land and in 996.173 
BOR es sessecencs 300,000 i LS ees 2,880,218 — 40,0! 
Buildings......... 370,000 + 85,000 | Land, buildings, & 
Allocations— equipment in es O13 
Officers’ & ser- Canada .......... 5,342,600 + 5655 
vants’ pensns. Suspense account 635,202 + 607,°° 
Provident & wel- 
fare fund ..... 25,000 
Land settlemt. 
& advertising 12,000 
Edmonton im- } 
provements .. ais — 8,000 
Land account ..... 7,200 — 240,400 | 
Profit and loss .... 1,469 — 373,697 
Final dividend..... 314,667 + 314,667 — 
Total ......... 12,555,133 + 1193588 | Total ......... 12,555,133 + 1195588 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 
—_—_— Kan Appropriation. || Corresponding 
on ‘aioe Amount aecinaal \ i Last 
Company Period. from Payment a nica Carried to ] — 
' , Ending Last of Pawel é ; Reserve, | Balance | 
Account. | Deben- — i een pene Deprecia-|Forward.|| Net | Divi- 
ture — tion, ete. Profit. | dend. 
I Amount} Amount. | Rate. , 
nterest. 
Banks. £ £ £ £ £ % £ os. £ % 
funk of British West Africa | Mar. 31 53,611} 121,822; 175,433))... 72,000 6 50,000 53,433} 128,331 A. 
sate Miattlbscssonsssnvsssoes 91,073} 320,869} 411,942! 195,150) { 54} 125,000 91,792) 347,670 ie: 
Electric Lighting, &c. } ; 
\adras Electric Supply Co. | Dec. 31 6,906 65,868 72,774|| 17,974 37,856} 8* 9,500 7,444), 65,933) 8 
Financial Land, &c. 
4mstrong, Whitworth Se- 1 
DME acess ccnussccsenes ea Dec. 31 _ 64,141 64,141 es on -_ 54,426, 11,715)... eee 
Hudson’s Bay Co. .........066 May 31} {161,000} 297,670} 458,670)| 100,000} 350,000} 174+ ot 8,670}| 460,916) 25T 
java¥Investment Loan &c. | Mar. 31 23,871 52,991 76,862 a 31,500} 10 21,684 7 ae! 123 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. \ 
Lyons (J.) and Co.........000 Mar. 31 17,308} 935,871) 953,179)| 416,353) 403,600) 224 100,000 33,226) 908,950} 22% 
Iron, Coal and Steel. 
Pease and Partners .......... Mar. 31 |Dr1060634| Dr.95,148) Dr1155782 reenen semen 
Motor and Cycle. | 
Karrier Motors ......s0se008 Dee. 31 |Dr327,117 2,096|Dr 325,021 Dr325021)| 
Oil. 
inglo-Persian Oil ...........- Dec. 31 | 1,204,018) 4,643,046) 5,847,064)| 875,000) 3,885,000; 20 1,600,000 687,064|/2832958§ 123 
Rubber, &c | I 
Batang Consolidated Rubber | Dec. 31 15,049 135,51 28,600 11,679 6 16,921)! 6,004) ... 
Dahan Rubber Estates ..... | Dec. 31 529) Dr. 4,000) Dr. 3,471| wei — ad Dr.3,471|\| wae Ne 
Emerald Rubber & Cocoanut | Jan. 31 15,519 19,015 34,534} 11,288 6 8,000} 15,246) 21,595 8 
Hongkong (Selangor) ...... Dec. 31 2,266 11,437 13,703) ove 5,625 123 3,500) 4,578)| 2,361| 3 
Yalacea Rubber Plantations | Dec. 31 24,246 35,216 69,462)| 8,625 i one 5,000) 55,837|| 44,872| 74 
Nirmala (Java) Plantations | Dec. 31 2,346 8,258 10,604;} 1,631 6,917 23 250} 1,806)| 1,698; ... 
Riverside (Selangor) Rubber | Dec. 31 5335 4,162 4,695) ae ae eas 1,000) 3,695 | 6,035} 4 
Rubber Estates of Kriar ... | Dec. 31 59| 8,841 8,900) 6,000 5 as | 2,900! 6,093; 5 
Scottish Malay Rubber....... | Dec. 31 2,275 5,237 7,512) oe Sua 3,000; 4,512) meme 6 
} j 
Shipping. | H ; | 
Royal Mail Steam Packet... | Dec. 31 46,879) 336,149} 383,028)| 116,750 114,855; 151,423)! 457,216} 5 
Assam Consolidated Tea... | Dec. 31 7,403 11,811 19,214); 16,000 a 2,881) 333)) 46,103 5 
Baraoora (Sylhet) Tea ...... Dec. 31 16,410 3,482 19,892|| 4,750 3,000) 24 | 12,142); 25,406) 123 
British Indian Tea ........... Apr. 30 20,421 13,266 33,687) 825 12,773) 15 350} 19,739]} 21,171) 25 
Fast India and Ceylon Tea | Dec. 31 10,031 6,073 16,104|} 6,000 Bes eae ee 10,104!} 16,588) 10 
Endogram Tea ...........0+++ Dec. 31 216] Dr. 3,048} Dr. 2,832||... ae ay ae 
Gataitie Tea Estates ...... Dec. 31 ontae 2,790 4,103) ne ae 4,103)| 1,279 4 
Noyapara Tea.........sccsceses Dec. 31 263 8,260 33,523} 7,500 74 26,023}} 12,251; 15 
i 
Textiles. | \ 
Bleachers’ ASSI.........0sseees Mar. 31} 282,818) 666,391! 749,209) 136,613; 254,582 6% 278,600 279,414 | 800,107; 10 
Tramways and Omnibuses. | i 
British Electric Traction ... |Mar.31| — «.- 253,081] 253,061)! 56,281) 131,253/4 8.P2-+/\ 65,547, ..._||_ 196,996 {2° 
lisbon Electric Tramways | Dec. 31 16,880) 178,311) 195,191'} 25,533) 106,573 7 35,000} 28,085|! 161,399) 7* 
Worcester Electric Traction | Dec. 31 2,144 5,121 7,265) «+ 4,770 5 ee 2,495/| 8113) 5 
| | | 
- ae. | i | 
idan and General Invest- | 
A consssnssnsanavenesnnnennn Apr. 30 29,876 29,876} 7,351 19,171) 18 3,354 ... |} 25,848) 18 
‘eeoond Co-operative Invest- | 
cal as Mar. 31+ 5,737 28,664 34,401)} 1,527 26,793) 24 ams 6,281); 32,428 3 
Witan Investment Co. ...... Apr. 15 21,841; 234,043} 255,884/) 51,480) 114,400) 10 65,000} 25,004) ... | ... 
1} 1} | 
Waterworks. | | 
Rickmansworth & Uxbridge | \| | 
Valley Water ..........00008 Mar. 31 10,031 24,855 34,886) 20,684 7 14,208) ——— 7 
Other Companies. | | 
Associated Biscuit Manufac- i 
_ wens intbseousbewienes chance Mar. 31 3,187} 198,807} 201,994)} 45,201) 140,014 a 12,936 3,843 | 197,601 133* 
nice TDS: Kacsccesdcscs Mar. 31 | 38,597 52,213 90,810;| 3,937 31,495} 10* 15,000; 40,378) 53,770} 10* 
allender’s Cable &¢........+. Dec. 31 | 570,246) 330,412 900,658! 56,000} 167,400) 15 248,730) 428,528)| 297,081 15 
tose and Blackwell......... Dee. 31 60,071; 211,204) 271,274) 168,750 sea oon 50,000} 52,525!) 202,081) 
°minion Gramophone Re- | \] | 
cords (Foreign and Co- i] } | | 
. ie Dec. 31 .  |Dr. 19,511\ Dr. 19,511)| os me [Dr19,511))... | we 
MES (TMOMAS). ...0000600s0050 Mar. 31 2,082) 5,247) 7,329 wee 3,487 5 | “a 3,842 | 4,081; 15 
pie Mss Ra pep vbckeesaseeueeinse Mar. 31 21,498) 89,777| 111,275}; 9,600) 47,100) 15 32,000; 22,575 87,851; 15 
#wis (Henry G.) and Co.... | Dee. 31 2,002) 51,832) 53,834) ros | tes! 50,000) 3,834 72,203 
Mstamnin® Oo. ....sconsseonseen Mar. 31| 1,679} 30,050) 31,729)| 12,100, 8621 { pas i} 9,755} 1,243|| 18,745] 34g 
<angor Oil Palm..........+++ | Dec. 31 3,031 2,925} a" = oe ie - | le 
— stile hiaiahnarencaeetenienninitis | Mar. 31 3,038 45,167 48,205|| 15,500) 26,250) 15 3,000; 3,455!| 45,760, 15 
ridge Tyre & Rubber | i | i 
van, =e | Mar. 31t 3,137] 3,137) | see | | Se x 
liamson (H..) .........++s00 | Mar. 31 Dr. 5,589) Dr. 5,589 as \Dr. 5,589| Dr63,794| 
a | | ! | 






























































o ny) . 
Free of income tax. 


+ For six months. 





¢ Period from March 5, 1929, to March 31, 1930. 


§ About 15 months. 
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REPORTS AND NOTICES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


'CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LTD.—T otal 
profit for 1929 was £684,369, against £625,723 for 1928. General 
expenses amounted to £207,142, against £197,869. The sum of 
£50,000 is again set aside for depreciation. Provision for income tax 
again absorbs £10,000, while pension fund also has £10,000 allocated 
to it as before. The ordinary dividend is again 15 per cent., but 
absorbs £167,400, against £120,000 for 1928. Last year’s carry- 
forward was £570,246, but of this £238,730 has been transferred to 
reserve, making the amount brought in £331,516, which has been 
increased to £428,528, the amount carried forward to 1930. The 
meeting will be held on June 19th, in the Great Hall, River Plate 
House, London, at noon. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY.—The net profit for year ended May 31, 
1930, was £218,469, as compared with £475,083 for preceding year. 
Including the amount brought in and £150,000 transferred from 
the land account, there is available £529,469, as against £789,334, 
which figure included £200,000 from land account. The ordinary 
dividend is reduced from 25 per cent. to 174 per cent. The former 
figure included a dividend of 10 per cent., tax free, in respect of 
sales of land, while this year’s dividend from the same source is 
only 7} per cent., tax free. Interest on new issue absorbed £58,000, 
and the carry-forward is reduced from £161,000 to £1,469. Meeting, 
Beaver House, E.C.4, June 27th, at 11.30 a.m. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD.—Mr. F. Massingberd 
Rogers, of Greater London and Counties Trust, Ltd., the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Hilton Young, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., M.P., 
Mr Percy Horsfall, of Messrs Lazard Brothers and Company, Ltd., 
and Colonel Wade Hampton Hayes, of Chase Securities Corporation, 
have joined the board of the company, and, in accordance with the 
scheme for reorganisation of the capital of the company, the 
following directors have resigned, viz. : Sir Charles E. Ellis, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., Sir John A. F. Aspinall, D.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., and Lt.-Col. 
Sir John H. Mansell, K.B.E., D.L. 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated jor ane, 


in Cash. 
* Interim div. t Final div. Years, 
Name of Company. 





Interim | Date of Method Pre- 
or Pay- of ont vious 
Final. ment. Payment. ear. | Year, 





BANKS. | % % 
Bank of British West Africa ... 33%+ — Less tax 6 6 
Guaranty Trust of New York ... 13% T oe Tax free 10 9 


TEA AND RUBBER. 
Badek Rubber 






scab bbaieanbeanienel nee vee Less tax 10 10 
Besoeki Plantations ............... 5%t con Less tax 8 15 
~~py BD ED écessesenes 224% sez Less tax 324 30 
SIE: ‘ntiekncnseebebeerenstbcoense 24° uly 3) Leas tax ais ate 
Scottish i RES + . cls Less tax 10 20 
Avar Hitam Tin +: 2468 July 10 | Less tax 
ST iti nctnbbniebieebusetonnness 0 une 26 | Less tax 
cone agg | 24°,*| July 10 | Less tax 
ae 5°%*| June 30 | Less tax we -_ 
OTHER COMPANIES. ¥ 
Barclay Perkins and Co. ......... T%t oe Less tax ll ll 
Barrow Paper Mill .................. 24%° ae Less tax con 
Cardinal Investment Trust ( Def.) 6%*| July 1) Less tax ia an 
eer ee yt Gardner, Locket ... 10%t avs Less tax 20 aie 
orsters _ eeeermereere — sae Less tax 5 5 
General Securities Invest. Trust. 4%t en Less tax 7+ 7k 
Goldsbrough, Mort and Co. ...... 5%t ane Less tax 10 15 
Greenwood and Batley ............ 24 %Tt ai Less tax 5 5 
— Keen and Nettlefolds...... 5%T ni” a _ free 10 10 
ee 8%*| July 488 tax wise _— 
Lautaro Nitrate (Prefd.) ......... 3/6 ps. July 1) Less tax nee 
Millars’ Timber (Pref.) ............ 3% | July 2] Less tax = 
Mirlees, Bickerton and Day ...... ee sae Less tax 7 7 
Nasmyth Wilson ............. ai ae Less tax 5 7k 
Rawang Concessions 24%*| June 30} Less tax ; 


Ribble Motor Services a Less tax 10 10 
New Zealand & River Plate Land 44%*| July 1] Less tax 





eee ie soe Less tax 8 10 
Shawinigan Water and Power... $s July 10} Tax free ss sis 
South African Breweries ......... 124%t i Tax free 17} 164 
Stuttaford and Co. ............... 44% ete Tax free eae ee 
Tempus Shipping .................. 24% a Tax free 5 5 


























Commercial Reports. 


THE CORN TRADE. 
Mark Lane, Thursday evening. 


Winter crops in the United Kingdom continue to progress satis” 
factorily under favourable climatic conditions, colour being restored 
to the wheat plant, which now appears strong and healthy. Spring 
cereals have also benefited by warmth and sunshine, and give every 
prospect of full yields. Trading in native wheat continues 
restricted, and prices are without material change, with offerings on 
a light scale. Quiet conditions also prevailed on the import market 
under holiday influences, trading being confined to Indian descrip- 
tions, which offer freely, with occasional sales of Canadian and 











Tra, 
Argentine grades. Prices, however, displayed some irregularity 
early advances occasioned by firm overseas advices being subse, 
quently lost owing to increased selling pressure, and improved on 
conditions both in Europe and the principal exporting countries, 
The market just now is particularly sensitive to weather and cro, 
reports, so that prices fluctuate almost daily, and will continus to 
do so until harvest. Meanwhile, a large carry-over is assured, ag 
the restricted requirements of European importers can accountfior 
only a small portion of the North American surplus during the 
remaining seven weeks of the cereal year. There is a fair demand 
for home milled flour, and the general tone is firm, while little 
pressure arises to sell North American makes for shipment, 
Imported fully steady on spot, with moderate inquiries, best Cana. 
dian makes being rather scarce. A rather better movement resulted 
in feeding stuffs, and in view of the interruption to Argentine maize 
shipments by adverse climatic conditions, more attention is given 
to afloat and early loadings. Danubian and South African exporters 
offer with reserve in face of improved inquiries for both afloat and 
shipment supplies. Barley ruled easier on liberal offerings, and a 
good line of Russian was sold to U.K. outports‘for shipment from 
July to September at 15s. 9d., also Danubian at the same price, 
Oats neglected, and tendency of values in buyer's favour. 


Waueat.—Slightly irregular. No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic 
shipment), ex ship, 45s. 3d.; No. 2 ditto, 44s. 9d.; No. 3, 44s; 
No. 4 Manitoba, 42s. 9d.; No. 5 ditto, 39s. 9d.; No. 6, 33s. 9d.; 
No. 2 hard Winter, 41s. 3d.; No. 2 mixed Durum, 37s. 6d.; Rosafe, 
624 lbs., 40s. 9d.; Barusso, new crop, 624 lbs., ex ship to arrive, 
40s.; Australian, 43s.; choice white Karachi, 41s. per 496 lbs, 
English, 8s. 2d.-8s. 6d. per 112 lbs. 


Fiovur.—Quiet. London, straight run, 37s. 6d. per sack for 
country deliveries, and 36s. 6d. London area. Of imported, 
Manitoba patents, 33s.-36s.; Buffalo, 33s.-36s.; Australian, 
30s. 6d.-3ls., ex store. On c.i.f. terms, Manitoba top patents, May. 
June, 33s.; export ditto, 30s. 6d.; Australian, 28s.-28s. 6d; 
French, prompt, 24s.-25s. per 280 lbs. Argentine, low grade, May, 
£5 15s. per ton. 


Mai1zE.—Quiet and easier. Plate, landed, 26s. 9d.; new, ex ship 
to arrive, 25s. 6d.; May-June, 25s. 6d.; June-July and July. 
August, 24s. 9d., per 480 Ibs. Yellow maize meal, £7 15s. per ton, 
f.o.r. London. Yellow African, £5 15s. per ton, ex ship. 


BarRLtEy.—Dull. Californian, old, landed, 34s.-40s.; new, ex 
ship, 34s.-40s., as to sample; Chilian, brewing, 33s.-37s.; Chevalier, 
38s.-44s.; Australian, 32s.-34s.; Smyrna, 34s.-36s. per 448 lbs. 
Black Sea, ex ship to arrive, f.a.q., 16s. 9d.; landed on sample, 
18s.-19s. Persian, landed, i6s. 9d. per 400 Ibs. English, malting, 
7s. 3d.-8s. 9d.; feed, 7s.-7s. 2d. per 112 Ibs. 


Oats.—Dull and rather easier for Plate descriptions. Plate, 
landed, 14s.; ex ship to arrive, 12s. 9d. Chilian, white, landed, 
20s.; ditto, tawny, 15s. 6d. German, landed, 18s. 6d.; ex ship 
to arrive, 17s. 6d. Mixed Canadian feed, 12s. 9d. per 320 lbs. 
English, 6s. 4d.-6s. 8d. per 112 lbs. 








COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN. 


The following table gives the estimated sales of home-grown 


wheat during the harvest years 1929-30, 1928-29, 1927-28, 
1926-27 :— 





1929-1930. | 1928-1929. | 1927-1928. | 1926-1927. 




















Estimated sales of home-grown 
wheat— Cwts. Owts. Owts. Owte. 
1 week to June 7 . 84,388 67,167 174,435 214,579 
40 weeks to June 7 8,805,613 | 9,265,980 | 10,128,378 | 11,124,312 
Average price of English wheat per 8. d. gs. d. s. d. s. d. 
eRe nat A = 9 7 ll 0 12.9 








The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and the 
Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for the 
corresponding week in each of the years from 1926 to 1929 :— 


























QUANTITIES SOLD. AVERAGE PRICE PER OWT. 
Weeks ended. aa 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats 
al 
Owta. Owte Owtea. 8. d. 8. d. 6. d. 
134,308 36,554 17,479 8 7 7 3 6 : 
84,388 14,572 7,372 8 7 7 6 6 
118,455 17,413 19,295 13 6 9 3 2s 
June 4, 1927...... 131,275 10,481 31,288 12 6 ll 6 es 
June 9, 1928...... 174,435 18,566 13,576 ll o 10 11 13 ; 
June 8, 1929...... 67,167 9,771 11,888 97 10 0 9 














AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 


The following table shows wheat quotations in recent weeks 
with comparative figures for 1929 :— 
































— eas 
Jan. 2, | June 12,| Jan. 2, | May 28,| June 4, | June ll 
NEAREST FUTURE. 1929.’ |" 1929. "| ‘1930.’ | 1930. | 1930. | 19 
el 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib. vse... | 122 | 114g | 249g | aan | ing | UA 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter 
Cents per 60 ID. ......es..00. 1168 | 1053 | 1303 | 107% | 105% | 10H 











The visible supply of wheat in Canada shows an increase - 
540,000 bushels on the week, at 57,970,000 bushels, which compat 
with 66,344,000 bushels last year. 
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THE COAL TRADE. 


Our Sheftield correspondent writes :—The tendency of the condi- 
tions of the South Yorkshire coal market continues to favour 
buyers, prices having again eased since our last report. _ The 
Whitsun stoppage was rather longer than usual, but in spite of 
curtailed working, supplies are ample. Overseas contracting is far 
from active. Some collieries have reduced the price of house coal 
one or two shillings per ton. Blast-furnace coke is a drug on the 
market, and prices are lower than for several years past. 


Seceeeeenemnnel 


Our Glasgow correspondent writes :—Conditions in the coal trade 
show little change this week. Among round coals, Fifeshire first 
steams are fairly well placed, but the collieries are in need of orders 
for other qualities, which are therefore easing in price. Singles and 
pearls are making steady prices in the market for washed nuts, but 
trebles and doubles are still offered freely and for good-sized orders. 
the market quotations would doubtless be discounted. Prices for 
shipment are approximately as follows: LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 
13s. 3d.; splint best, 15s. 6d.; splint second, 14s. 3d.; navigation, 
l6s.; navigation second, 14s. 6d.; Hartley, l6s.; steam, 12s. 6d. ; 
trebles, 12s.-12s. 6d.; doubles, lls. 6d.; singles, 1ls.; pearls, 11s. ; 
dross, 98. 6d. Fire.—Screened navigation, 16s. 6d.-17s. 6d.; first- 
class steam, 12s. 9d.; third-class steam, 10s. 3d.; trebles, 13s.-14s. ; 
doubles, 11s. 9d.-12s.; singles, 1ls.; pearls, 10s. 9d. LoTHIans.— 
Prime steam, 12s.; secondary steam, lls. 6d.; trebles, 13s.; 
doubles, lls. 6d.; ‘singles, lls. 3d.; pearls, 10s. 9d. AyYRSHIRE.— 
Unscreened navigation, l16s.; jewel, l6s.; steam, 13s. 3d.; trebles, 
12s. 6d.; doubles, lls. 6d.; singles, 1lls.; pearls, lls.; dross, 
10s. 6d. 


——___— 


Our Cardiff correspondent writes :—It is not expected that the 
output of coal in the South Wales coalfield this week will represent 
more than about 25 per cent. of the normal weekly average, Theo 
pits were officially closed for the first three days, but owing to the 
heavy accumulations on the sidings and the general slackness of 
demand, some companies kept their pits idle for the whole week. 
During the holidays there was a slight increase in t!:e volume of 
tonnage in dock, but the dock authorities reported 29 idle tips on 
Wednesday morning. The Coal Exchange was closed on Monday 
and Tuesday, but there was a general dearth of inquiry when it was 
reopened on Wednesday morning. Prices are nominaliy unchanged 
at the minimum schedule figures. The following are the current 
approximate quotations :—Best Admiralties, 20s.; seconds, 19s. 3d. 
to 19s. 9d.; best drys, 18s. 6d. to 19s.; Black Veins, 18s. 6d. to 
18s. 9d.; Western Valleys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Eastern Valleys, 
lis. 6d. to 188,; best small steams, 13s. 3d. to 13s. 6d.; cargo 
smalls, 12s. 2d. to 12s. 9d.; coking smalls, 13s. 3d. to 13s. 6d.; 
anthracite, best large, 36s. to 37s. 6d.; Red Vein large, 22s. to 27s. ; 
machine-made cobbles, 40s. to 45s.; French nuts, 43s. to 46s.; 
stove nuts, 40s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, Ils. to 12s. 3d.; foundry 
coke, 32s. 6d. to 37s. 6d.; patent fuel, 20s. to 22s.; pitwood, ex ship, 
25s. 9d. to 26s. 








IRON AND STEEL. 


* Our Middlesbrough ‘correspondent writes :—The usual weekly 
market was not held on Tuesday on account of the holidays. The 
position in regard to Cleveland iron is unchanged. The large con- 
suming works closed down until Wednesday morning and this has 
caused some increase in stocks at the furnaces, but deliveries are 
now generally resumed. There is very little fresh buying in evidence 
im any direction and makers’ prices remain unchanged, viz.: No. 1, 
708.; No. 3, 678. 6d.; No. 4, foundry, 66s. 6d.; and No. 4 forge, 
66s. f.o.b. or f.0.t. In hematite there is only a moderate business 
passing, hut prospects seem more encouraging. Moderate-sized 
lots of mixed numbers are being booked by makers at 73s. 6d. 
per ton, but for larger quantities 73s. would still be accepted, and 
even 72s. 6d. for very big lines for early delivery. Shipments of 
Pig iron are disappointing, the total cleared to 10th inst. being 
only 3,226 tons against 6,358 tons to May 10th. In the manu- 
facturing trades most of the large plants were closed down until 
Wednesday morning and there are no fresh orders of importance 
Teported. Prices are unchanged from last week. The ore market 
idle. Dealers are offering best rubio at 20s. c.i.f., but there are 
no buyers. The rate of freight Bilbao/Middlesbrough for early 
loading remains about 5s. 6d. The production of coke is being 
considerably reduced, but there is still a surplus on the market. 

inary furnace qualities are freely offering at 17s. delivered works 


and less would be accepted. The number of furnaces in blast in 
the district is 33. 





_ Our Sheffield correspondent writes :—Work is still scarce, short 
time is fairly general and there is no present sign of a coming buying 
movement. The prospect of stocktaking at the end of the month 
militates against a revival, as in such circumstances consumers 
keep down as far as possible deliveries of raw materials. Not 
more than a third of the open-hearth furnaces are operating. The 
depression is less acute in the lighter and finished branches, but 
ere there has been a loss of trade with a number of overseas 
markets. Several orders for files and tools are on hand from 
Russia, but the quantities are not comparatively large. To a large 
extent trade with Australia is suspended. The engineering industry 
ensures a regular supply of orders for tool steel, alloy steel, and shop 
tools. The season for farm and garden tools is scarcely equal to 
last year’s standard. Prices of iron and steel materials are weak 





Our Glasgow correspondent writes :—Business is still dull in the 
iron and steel industries in the West of Scotland. While some of 
the steel plants are relatively better employed than others, none 
are at the moment overwhelmed with work and very little new 
business is being placed. The demand for small diameter tubes, 
which of late has been poor, shows some improvement this week. 
In the sheet trade there has been no alteration as regards prices 
and the export business, both for black and galvanised sheets, 
remains only moderate. Purchasers of pig iron are continuing to 
buy only in small lots, and there seems to be no better demand 
for bar iron or for re-rolled steel bars than for some months past. 





Our Cardiff correspondent writes :—The position in the South 
Wales iron and steel trades is unaltered. The Swansea Metal 
Exchange was closed on Tuesday, but current prices of tinplates 
are steady at from 18s. to 18s. 3d. per basis box f.o.b. Galvanised 
sheets continue a somewhat depressed market. Steel-bar prices 
are unaltered. 








OTHER METALS. 


Trx.—The standard market displayed dull features, and prices 
gave way under selling pressure and lack of support, with slight 
irregularity in attendance. Standard cash changed hands at 
£137 12s. 6d., £137 15s. and £134 15s.; three months, £139 12s. 6d.- 
£139 15s. and £136 15s. In the East, sales were reported at £144 
to £138 15s. per ton, c.i.f. terms. 


CorreR.—In fair support, but values took a downward turn on 
realisations. Business was largely confined to forward dates, 
comprising three months at £52-£51 to £50 13s.; cash at £50 10s. 
to £49 16s. 3d. 


Leap met a fairly brisk demand, but market barely steady. 
Good soft foreign pig, June, sold £17 18s. 9d. to £18; July, 
£18 3s. 9d. to £17 18s. 9d.; September; £18 2s. 6d. to £18 per ton. 


SPELTER.—Quiet, and values teiced in buyers’ favour under 
liberal offerings. June, sold £16 lls. 3d. to £16 10s.; July, 
£16 15s. to £16 13s. 9d.; September, £17 5s. to £17 2s. 6d. per ton. 


£40 to £45; 


ANTIMONY.—Quietly steady. 
: ditto, crude, £15 10s. 


Chiness Gt'o, spo , £28; 
per ton c.i.f. 


Mneglsh regulus, 
June-July, £23; 


Antimony OxipE.—June-July, £25 15s. ton c.i.f. 


Antimony OrE.—50 per cent., June-July, 3s. 6d.; 60 per cent., 


ditto, 4s. per unit c.i-f. 





JACK SHEPPARD: 
the 
Notorious 





Robber. 


O”' THE CHATWOOD SAFE 


The value of a safe is the degree of service 
rendered when attacked by the burglar or 
tested by the ordeal of fire. 


To appreciate this important fact it is only 
necessary just for ence to see a safe lying 
amongst the burning debris after the collapse 
of a building following a fire. 


Then to visualise what your own safe contains 
and ask yourself what your position would be 
and how you would feel in similar circum- 
stances. 


The Chatwood Safe will give you contented 
confidence. It has stood the greatest of all 
tests—the test of time, and is the cheapest 
Safe that can be bought having regard to the 
degree of security offered. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 





but unchanged. In the finished departments price-cutting is rife, 
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Wo.trramM.—Quiet. 
20s. per unit c.i.f. 

ALUMINIUM.—Dull. Home trade, £95; export, £100 per ton. 

QUICKSILVER.—Steady. Spot, £22 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


Trix Piates.—Generally steady, with moderate sales passing. 


I.C. coke, prompt and forward, 18s. l1}d. to 18s. 44d. per box, 
f.o.b. Swansea. 


Chinese, June-July, 2ls.; Burmese, ditto, 








THE COTTON TRADE. 


LivERPOOL: June 11th. 

Spot sales for the days 5th, 6th, 10th and 11th (inclusive) are 
9,000 bales, of which 3,010 bales are American, 1,200 Brazil, 300 
Argentine, 1,700 Peru, 1,800 Egyptian, 490 African, 200 East 
Indian and 300 sundries. Imports for the week 5th to 11th (in- 
elusive) are 17,821 bales, of which 5,645 bales are American, 1,362 
Argentine, 2,477 Peru, 7,671 Egyptian, 341 African, 134 East 
Indian and 191 sundries. Quotations to-day are: American 
Middling, 8-04; Egyptian Sakel, 12-75; Uppers, 9-50; Brazil 
Fair, 7-34; Peru G.F. Smooth, 8-34; West African Middling, 
7°94; and East African G.F., 8-59. 





MANCHESTER : June 11th. 

The Whitsuntide holidays have disorganised the market, and 
very little business has been attempted. Cloth merchants have 
again reported a dearth of offers from abroad, and the general 
situation shows very little change. Now and again there are 
rumours of the boycott in India not being quite so pronounced, but 
fresh buying is still in abeyance. There are no indications of any 
improvement in the offtake for China just at present. Shippers to 
most of the minor outlets have shown very little interest and, 
apart from holiday influences, the decline in raw material rates 
has made buyers hold aloof. There has been no activity whatever 
in American and Egyptian yarns. In all spinning and weaving 
districts the usual holiday stoppages have been extended and 
production throughout the week has been decidedly small. 





Statement of the Cotton Trade. 




















Oorresponding 
1930. Date. 
May | May | June, | June. 
21. | 28. | 4. | As. 9 | ee. 
d. ds d. d. d. 4. 
Raw OCotton—Mid. American ...... per lb. | 8-57] 8-54] 8-43] 8-04 |] 11-20] 10-14 
- Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian............ per lb. | 13-85] 13-85 | 13-30] 12-95 |} 20-30] 16-80 
Yarns—32'e twist .......cccccccssceees per Ib. 12} 12} 124 12 16} 15 
RT per lb, 12 123 12? 123 17 154 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... per lb. 22 213 21% 21 304 254 


32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’eand | s. d. | s. d. | 6. d. | 8. d. |] 8. d. | 6. 4. 
50's 9 21 6 |/26 6 |25 


9 9 
: 2 3 3/24 0 |/29 0 |27 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 13 4$)13 3413 3 )13 1g]15 14) 
0 0 


1 15 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. ... 112 0 112 11 10$114 14/13 
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THE WOOL TRADE. 


Our Bradford correspondent writes :—Though it is recognised 
that big losses have been incurred during the nine weeks’ strike, 
and there has been far too great an accumulation of stocks of yarns, 
general satisfaction is expressed that the operatives are returning 
to work. If orders for tops, yarns and piece goods during the 
remainder of the summer season are anything like normal some of 
the lost ground will be recovered, but it will be two or three weeks 
before it is known how the weaving overlookers and “* twisters in ”’ 
are settling down. If looms cannot be got going, it will not be long 
before there is a bigger accumulation of yarn than will allow spindles 
to keep on running. During the past fortnight the price of tops 
has shown a slight easing tendency, and 1t will now be possible to 
buy a good warp 64's at 29d., though some firms are quoting 294d. 
Even crossbreds are slightly easier, and it would have to be a very 
superior 46's combing to realise more than Il6d. Nevertheless, 
there is general confidence in the future of wool values, and this will 
be strengthened if the looms can be kept running. Manufacturers 
say that the summer trade in dress goods is over, and preparations 
will now have to be made for getting out new fabrics for next 
winter. Preparations are also being made for next spring. 








COLONIAL WOOLS. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Within the past fortnight 80,000 bales of wool have been 
catalogued at Brisbane. This must be a record offering for that 
centre, and the absorption of such a big weight of wool will have 
reduced stocks very considerably. Next month shearing will 
become general in Australia, particularly in Queensland and the 
northern areas of New South Wales, and, as feed and water have 
been plentiful, the sheep should turn off heavy fleeces of good 
quality. Cables received this week from Australia indicate a more 
satisfactory market, although the news from Melbourne is to the 
effect that prices are slightly in buyers’ favour. No one need 
attach any importance to that, for wool is costing quite as much as 
can be made for tops in either Bradford or Roubaix. So long as 
there is a steady absorption of offerings, }d. decline need not be 








—. 


regarded as a sign of weakness. Further business can be done 
around the current level of values, and there is no reason 
there should not be a 
manufacturing countries. 


a 
steady expansion of consumption in > 

It is generally agreed in Bradford that 
French and German manufacturers have benefited substantially 
from the nine weeks’ strike in the West Riding of Yorkshire. [t 
was quite evident from the very commencement of the dispute that 
the lower rate of wages recommended by the Macmillan Report 
would have to become general. Even now the difference between 
wages paid to Yorkshire and Continental operatives is such as to 
give a decided advantage to those who employ the latter. Unfor. 
tunately, it will probably be difficult for operatives and their 
extremist leaders to realise that a considerable amount of business 
has been driven from this district by the mere fact of ceasing work. 
Meanwhile, the return of the sorters, and the resumption of work 
in the combing mills, will enable an increased quantity of wool to 
be absorbed. 








HIDE, LEATHER AND ALLIED TRADES. 


Hides from home-slaughtered cattle were generally unchanged 
at the auctions held during the week-end, when supplies were sold 
for two weeks. Calfskins were slightly easier, as was also the case 
with certain classes of woolled skins. Business in connection with 
imported hides has been rather limited, but at the same time a 
feeling of confidence is more or less apparent in view of the fact 
that shippers at origin are beginning to realise that any effort on 
their part to force the market for tanners’ raw material is doomed 
to failure. In the South American market business in connection 
with frigorifics has been mainly on account of the United States, 
to which country Argentine ox have changed hands at the 
equivalent of 744d., second ox at 6d., and ticky at 54;d. Prices 
for dry River Plates are generally steady, although a few sales have 
been made in B.A. Americanos at down to 8d., with M.V. 
Americanos sold at 8{d. Business has been done in Capes at 83d, 
and 7}d. for first and second drys, with dry salted sold at 8d. 
and 7d., while unbathed Adis Abebas have changed hands at up 
to 7d. The market for sole leather has not been very active this 
week on account of the Whitsun holiday, which in some shoe centres 
was extended to Wednesday and even Thursday. However, all 


| things considered, turnover was fairly well maintained up to the 


closing down and there is every hope that as soon as the factories 
resume something like normal cperations a better flow of business 
will result. In bends, inquiry for the most part has been in 
connection with light dry hide stock, while there has also been a 
fair inquiry for medium to heavy weights in some of the better 
descriptions. The offal market still remains very difficult, and it 
is only in connection with certain lines, such as pinned bellies, that 
any activity is apparent. Upper leather manufacturers are also 
short of orders this week, but as the majority of shoe manufacturers 
have for some time past adopted a hand-to-mouth policy of buying, 
better business is expected as soon as work is resumed in earnest. 
Dropping sales have been made of box and willow calf, together 
with glacé kid in the various brown shades. Reptile and unitation 
grains, together with suéde leather are expected to be in request 
again shortly, but the outlook for patent does not appear to be any 
too bright. Curried leathers are quiet, and even where inquiries 
are received prices generally show little in the way of profit. 








THE JUTE TRADE. 


DuNDEE : June 1 Ith. 

Idle conditions prevail throughout the jute trade. The quietness 
is accentuated by the holidays, and all sections are suffering from 4 
lack of demand. Prices of most commodities are steadily declining, 
very favourable prospects for the next crop of jute being mainly 
responsible for the fall in raw material values. The Calcutta mills 
have failed so far to come to an agreement respecting the new 
conditions under which they are to work from July Ist next. 1tis 
practically assured that they will revert to working 54 hours per 
week, instead of 60 as at present, but there are several other minor 
clauses which remain to be settled before official intimation of their 
policy can be published. There is also the possibility that the mills 
may close down for one or perhaps two weeks before the end of the 
year. This would go a long way to reduce the existing stocks of 
hessians and heavy goods, which have accumulated to an enormous 
extent during the past year. The low prices now ruling for raw 
jute are very reasonable, but consumers lack incentive to purchase. 
Business has been done in several small parcels of Daisee assortment 
at £23 for September-October shipment and Tossa assortment 
rules at £25 for new crop. Old crop jute is of very little interest 
now, as spinners have all good stocks owing to the manner in which 
production has been curtailed for many months past. New crop 
First Marks are quoted from £28, and best Lightnings are obtainable 
at £26, August-September, while Heart Ram tops have been sold 
at £23 10s., same shipment, and at £22 10s. for June-July. The 
working costs of spinning have been increased by the lessened 
turnover, so that spinners are making a determined stand against 
reducing their prices for yarrs. Buyers are showing no interest 
hessian descriptions, so that the rates of 2s. 8d. for common 8 lb. 
cops and 2s. 9d. for 8 lb. spools remain unchanged, but nominal. 
Twist is from 44$d. to 5d. for 3-ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are 
selling in small lots at from 3$d. for 24 lb. weft and 4d. for 8 Ib. 
chains. Rove is scarce, owing to lack of waste caused through the use 
of less saw material, and prices are firm at from £28 for 48 1b. a0 
£18 10s. for 200 Ib. Fine yarns and carpet qualities are quiet, 
unchanged. Cloth business is confined to the merest trifles, and 
prices are not being seriously tested. The value of 10} oz. 40 1 


hessians is from 34d. and 8 oz. from 2}d. Linoleum hessians 4 
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dull and nominal, while sacking, bagging and tarpaulin are slow. 
Calcutta goods have shown distinct weakness during the past few 
days owing to absence of demand, especially in the near positions. 








VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. 


Rather easier conditions rule in the markets for oilseeds and 
their products. Plate linseed is inactive but steady. with no 
pressure to sell at current values, which are for seed on spot at 
Hull £17 10s. and for shipment to August £17 5s. <A fair trade, 
however, is reported in Indian descriptions, Calcutta for June 
shipment to Hull being done at £18 5s. and £18 7s. 6d., and bold 
Bombay to London at £19 2s. 6d., which figure has also been paid 
for July-August to the Continent. The quantity of linseed on 
passage to Kurope is now 113,000 tons, or 10,000 tons less than 
last week, comparing with 185,000 tons a year ago. Cotton seed 
has displayed further weak symptoms and very low figures have 
been accepted for black Egyptian, which has declined to £6 12s. 6d. 
May and June loadings, and £6 13s. 9d. July. Little or nothing is 
doing in Bombay cotton seed, which is quoted nominally £6, May- 
June. Linseed oil, after a period of quietness, is steady, raw oil 
on spot ex Hull being quoted £42 15s., and for June delivery, £42. 
Cotton oil is easier, crude Egyptian offering at £27 10s. and common 
edible at £30 15s. ex Hull, prompt. 








OVERSEAS PRODUCE. 
FOOD, BEVERAGES, &c. 


SUGAR—Market remained without new feature, trade demand 
being restricted to immediate wants, but late rates were repeated 
for British standards. Home-grown maintained. Anglo-Scottish 
group, ready quoted, 20s. 74d. to 20s. 10}d.; July-August, 20s. 10}d. 
to 2ls. 14d.; September, 21s. to 21s. 3d. ex factory. T.L. granu- 
lated, 20s. 14d. ex refinery. Raw refining kinds barely steady. 
Cuban, 96 per cent., July, quoted, 6s. 74d.; August, 6s. 9d. c.1.f. 
U.K. Continental granulated inactive. Terminals quiet and 
tendency easier. Raws: August, sold, 6s. 24d. to 6s.; December, 
6s. 63d. to 6s. 44d.; March, 7s. 74d. to 7s. 54d. White: August, 
sellers, 8s. 33d.; December, 8s. ll}d. ewt. Cuban receipts for 
past week totalled 55,534 tons, against 64,273 tons at corresponding 
period last year; exports, 72,702, against 82,305; stocks, 1,683,033, 
against 1,417,449 tons. Centrals working, 10, against 2 at same 
time in 1929. Stocks of raw sugar in the three chief ports of the 
United Kingdom for week ending June 7th totalled 140,480 tons, 
compared with 111,520 last year. 


COFFEE.—Spot market steady with fair inquiries for all the 
finer liquoring grades. 


COCOA.—Spot market steady. Forward dull. Accra, F.F., 
mid-ecrop, London contract, quoted, 29s. 6d.; October-December, 
34s. f.o.b. Terminal quiet and the turn in buyers’ favour. July, 
sold, 35s. 6d.; September, 36s.; December, 36s. 6d. cwt. 


TEA—Market quiet, unaltered, pending the resumption of public 
sales next week. 

RICE.—Market about unchanged, with a lack of European 
demand. Two Stars Rangoon, spot, London, sellers, 13s.; June, 
sellers, 12s. 14d.; July, 12s. 3d. Spanish oiled, May shipment to 
London, 14s. to 14s. 3d.; Italian, 14s. 6d. c.i.; No. 3 Burma, 
to Levant, quoted, 12s. 3d. c.i.f. double bags. American blue rose 
from 24s. to 25s. c.i.f. S.Q., to Cuba, 12s. 44d. Saigon, No. 1, 
round grain, June-July, to Europe, 12s. 44d. Siam Super, June- 
July, 17s. 14d. 

BEANS.—Quiet. Madagascar, spot, London, 32s. to 33s. 6d.; 
May-June, 32s. Ohtenashi, spot, 20s. Rangoon haricots, spot, 
London, 11s. to lls. 6d. Danubian H.P., spot, London, 18s. 6d. 
To Glasgow, North African, new, July-August, 7s. 103d. c.i-f. 
Chinese ditto, 7s. 14d. 

PEAS.—Dull, but fully steady. Japanese, new crop, spot, 
London, 15s.; old, 14s.; afloat, 13s. 3d. to 13s. 6d.; June-July, 
12s. 9d.; and new crop, September-October held for I4s. 3d. c.i.f. 
Dutch marrowfats, prompt, 15s.; small hand-picked blues, 10s. 
to 12s. 6d. f.o.b. terms. Calcutta (per 504 Ib.), June-July, 43s. ; 
Karachi, ditto, 41s. 6d. c.i.f. Maples: No. 1 New Zealand, new 
crop, June-July, 61s.;  f.a.q., May-June, 56s. 6d. Tasmanian 
A grade, new, afloat, 65s. ; June-July, 62s. 6d. c.i-f. 


SPICE.__Pepper quiet and trend of prices in buyers’ favour. 
Lampong black, April-June, sellers, 10§d.; May-July, 9%d.; 
August-October, 8}d.; white Muntok, April-June, 1s. 03d.; May- 
July, 1s.; August-October, lljd. Cloves steady. Zanzibar, 
Spot, lljd.; May-July, 114d.; August-October, I1}d. c.i.f. 
Pimento, spot, 8d. per Ib.; ditto, May-June, sellers, 71s.; July- 
August, 72s. c.i.f. Tapioca dull. Singapore flake, to Havre, 
June-July, 12s. 3d.; Penang, seed, to Hamburg, 13s. 9d. Sago 
‘our, to London, June-July, 9s. 9d. Desiccated cocoanut easier. 
Fine cut, spot, 30s.; medium, 29s. 6d.; halves, afloat, 28s. 6d.; 
May-June, 27s. 6d. c.i.f. Ginger quiet, unaltered. London stocks 
of black show a decrease of 95 tons on the week at 951 tons, against 
1,682 at same time last year; white, 34 tons lower at 655, 
against 593. 
FRUIT (Dried).—Currants: Market firm. Patras, quoted, 39s.- 
43s, ; Zante, 38s.; Gulf, 40s.-42s.; Vostizza, 44s.-58s.; Australian, 
new crop, 40s.-62s. Sultanas : Smyrna’s in better demand, but 
Australian quieter. Smyrna, medium to fine, 44s.-55s.; Cretan, 
42s.-60s.; Greek, 42s.-65s.; Australian, 34s.-35s. Dates quietly 
Steady. Hallowie, spot, 17s.-19s.; Khadrowie, 14s.; Siar, 12s.- 
8. Raisins steady, with limited supplies available. Valencias, 
quarter-boxes, at 36s.-38s. Figs quiet. Genuine, 18s.-30s.; good 


EVAPORATED FRUITS.—Market generally steady, with a slight 
improvement in demand. Californian plums, to arrive, attract 
more attention, particularly large sizes, while Australian apricots, 
also pears, move off with fair freedom. Other descriptions un- 
altered. Plums: Californian, new crop, 30’s-40’s, 57s. 6d.; 
40’s-50’s, 52s.; Oregon, 30’s-40’s, 50s.; 40’s-50’s, 48s. Apricots : 
South African Royal, 50s.-112s. 6d.; Australian, 50s.-67s. 6d. 
Pears: Californian Lake County, fancy, 84s.; extra, 92s. 6d. 
Peaches: Californian, choice, 50s.-55s.; fancy, 57s. 6d.-62s.; 
South African, 1929 crop, 42s. 6d.-50s.; 1930 crop, 42s.-58s. 
Apples: Californian, spot, sliced, extra choice, 35s.-65s.; Canadian, 
52s. Almonds firm. Mazagan, 100s.; Mogador, 97s. 6d.; P.G. 
Sicily, 112s.; Majorcas, 105s.-122s. 6d. Bitter-Jordan, new crop, 


185s.-192s. 6d. Apricot kernels: Indian, sweet, spot, 72s. 6d.; 
China, bitter, for shipment, 35s. c.i.f.; sweet, spot, 70s. Hazel 


kernels: Kerasunde, 149s.; Barcelona, 
walnuts, 135s.-140s. ex wharf London. 
f.o.b. Bordeaux. 


150s.; French (shelled) 
For shipment, 130s. cwt. 


CANNED GOODS. 


CANNED FRUITS.—The demand for Californian varieties is slow 
to expand, despite somewhat attractive prices current. Australian 
and English also in slow request, while influenced by large pro- 
spective supplies of fresh fruit. Singapore pines dull of sale both 
for spot and shipment parcels, the latter denoting weakness, but 
South African and Hawaiian steadily held. Italian tomatoes sell 
slowly on spot, while shipment offers fail to attract. 


CANNED FISH.—Market steady, with a moderate trade passing. 
Salmon: Alaska red talls, quoted, 48s. 6d.-49s. 6d.; pink talls, 
24s.-26s.; and halves, 34s. 6d.-36s. Japanese crab, best quality, 
87s. 6d.-90s. Lobsters: Halves range from 130s.-135s. Sardines : 
Portuguese clubs, quarters, 4s.; 1-lb., 12s. per dozen tins. 


CANNED MEATS.—There was an improved demand for all de- 
scriptions, larger deliveries being made ex coatracts, and prices 
were well maintained for tongues and hams. 


CONDENSED MILE AND MILK POWDERS.— Market remains quiet 
and without material change. Dutch condensed milk, full cream, 
sweetened, 5-cwt. casks, 30s.; machine skimmed ditto, 19s.; 
full cream, sweetened, 56-Ib. drums, 50s. English condensed milk, 
full cream, sweetened, 5-cwt. casks, 40s.; machine skimmed ditto, 
22s. Dutch full cream milk powders, 26 per cent. butterfat, 
roller process, l-cwt. cases, 58s.; spray ditto, 2 by 56-lb. tins, 
crated, 78s. Dutch machine skimmed milk powders, roller process, 
l1-cwt. cases, 26s. 6d.; spray ditto, 2 by 56-lb. tins, crated, 37s. 3d.; 
ditto, l-cwt. kegs, 36s.; ditto, l-cwt. cases, 35s. 9d.; all per cwt. 
English prices basis carriage paid nearest station. Dutch prices 
are net, ex store London/Hull or Goole, and cover prompt or gradual 
delivery to the end of July, 1930. Stocks available in Newcastle, 
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COMMERCIAL TIMES—WEEKLY PRICES CURRENT. 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 









































LONDON, TUESDAY. FROIT (continued)— . 4. 8. a. | WOOL— HIDES— a4 a2 
CEREALS AND MEAT. Onions, Valencia :— English Southdown, wares 4. Wet salted—Australian 4 
GRAIN, &c.— 8. 4. case 4s. 0 0 0 0 per Ib 16 cosine 0 44 0 4 
Wheat, No. 3, N. Man. 496 Ib... 43 6 case Sa. 0 0 0 0 » _ Lincoln hog, washed 12 West Indian ..... 0 33 9 H 
Eng. Gas. av., per owt. ....... 8 7 Egyptian, bags............++ 20 4 6 ueensland, scd; super ombg. 27 DEBO ceescsecccececccecscoce 0 4 05 
Barley, Eng. Gas, @V..........++ - 7 6 Onions, Oporto case 0 0 0 0 S.W. greasy, super _,, 14 Dry and Drysalted Cape... 0 62 0 8 
i, me _ ettsesene 6 5 Chestnuts, Huelva.....bags 0 0 0 0 N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 124 Market Hides, London— 
Maize, La "Plata, landed, 480 Ib. 26 9 Grapes, Almeria (Barrels) 0 0 O 0 Crossbred 40-44 ll Best heavy ox & heifer 0 5% 0 7 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill,s. 4d. LAR Tope— Best COW ...cscsecseneceesss 0 340 5} 
280 Ib....... %6 0 Irish bladders ............ 0 80 0 Merinos 70° ....s...esse00e 31} Best calf ........4. seveerne 0 8§ 0 21h 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt.12 1} 9 0 American boxes 56 Ibs. 54 3 55 3 ep. CEB cvcccceccccce ie 29 INDIGO— 
) Pearl, POF CW. ......ceereeee 6 SPIOES— Orosabred 48's .......++++ eoee 164 Bengal gd. red-vio. to 
Tapioca, per cwt.— Pepper, per Ib.— ” "B seseeereeeene 164 — Oe cecshaanoabe 5 6 66 
nent BE ED eet LEATHE 
jum pearl..........++ 0 PONE .....0006 0 10 1 
Potatoes, good English, Cunemea—istextperie. 13 1 41 oo, ea . ., Sole Bens 14 
per cwt.... 6 3 6 | Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 11 0 0 Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 20 0 0 0 Bert Tanned Scie” cme F + 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— Ginger—per cwt.— Durham, best gas ...... 16 0 0 0 Shoulders tm DS Hides 0 8 1; 
English long sides ..... 5 4 6 2 as “82 991 Bete 6 6 & 6 og ~gAg * » EE 
Argentine chilled hinds... 4 4 4 8 Jamaica, ord. to good... 60 0 90 0 ; - civilians a eine 
Matton, per 8 Ibs.— i iermngecees -perlb. 110 2 9 De. BS sme Ek ft 
lab eth veces 7 4 8 8 | Natmegs 658.......cseeseeene 1 3 1 8 | IRON AND STEEL— Dressing Hides = teks 
NZ. trosen 4, -..... — 34 4 4 | SUGAR— Pig, Cleveland No.3,ton 67 6 0 0 De Bee Cun 368 38 
Pork, Bnglish, per Sloe. 5 8 7 0 | Duty, Ils. 8d. per owt.) Bars, M’brough ... °::0) a see 
B.W.L, crystailised ........ 20 0 22 6 | Steel Rails, heavy ......170 0 0 0 _. mee SS 8S 
. wy India, Tin Plates, I.0., perbox 18 0 18 3 VEGETABLE OILS— £s fa, 
0114 0 July-Sept. 8 8} 8 9 —s naked, p. ton net 43 9 0 0 
0100 0 | BEFINED—London— METALS— £8 £4, 38.0 0 0 
0 00 Yellow Orystals.......... 20 44 © 0 | Copper,Blectrolytic,ton 58 9 61 0 Cotton seed, crude . verses 28:10 0 0 
0% 0 _ en men 2 Ss Sheets (strong) sete 87 0 00 Coconut, CFUdC.....0-c0-0-0 33 0 0 0 
000 Orushed..........e.s« a ee aS 49/13/9 49/16/3 EN 22 0 2% 0 
0 00 Granulated 21 3/21 104 Lead Eng. Pig...perton 1910 0 0 Oil Oakes, Linseed, Eng., 
0106 0 Home Grown (prompt) 20 44 20 104 | Soft Foreign ......... 8/0/0 18/3/9 IP ahaa moor om seovee 915 10 0 
TEA Spelter G.0.B. .......-.16/11/8 17/2/6 _—_| Ol Seeds-—Linseed— 
0130 0 | Indian & Ceylon—per i. Tin—English ingots ... 136 0 136 10 La Plata, p. ton new — 
0126 0 Pekoe. 2 2 | Standard cash ......134/17/6 135/10/0 June-July. 17/6/53 0 0 
0144 0 Broken Pekoe «. 2 1 ees ee 
0136 0 range Pekoe 6 . 
Broken Orange... ane 2 St + ~~ w_eeemmaaaeae 8. d. 6, d, 
000 TOBACOO— CHEMIOALS— 4. «6. 4. Turpentine, per cwt......... 40 3 0 0 
0 8 O (Duty 8/10-11/2} per Ib., Acid, ~~eme per Ib. lesa 5% ‘i 6% 17 MINERAL OILS— 
nom. Empire growths, 6/ Nitri 0 2 0 4 Petroleum—Oil, per 8lbs. 1 0 0 0 
0 74 :«0 per Ib.) Oxalic, ne tteeeeeeeeeees 0 0 4 Water-White .......000 1 1 0 0 
Virginia leat— Tartaric, Engiish less 5% 1 2 1 2 | Lubricating— £ £ 
Common to fine ........ 010 2 6 £s £ 8. Pales......... apes .- 10/5/0 21/7/6 
Rhodesian leaf...........+. - 9 16 o 910 a seve 11/10/0 20/15)0 
> 2) 2 Nyasaland leaf enaienae mee is 0 38 0 Oylinder «........... sseveee 14/5/0 38/100 
; 4 : trIPS.cceevee O10 1 10 - 4 3 : ies le: al 
East J Indian leat... 0 44 0 8 pe . 
a eee «OBE 1 2 | Bleaching powder, per ewt. T/o/o 6/12/6 B.G, 895, 910erennenme 82 6 0 0 
. wg = amen moana 
OOoTTON— TEXTILES. d. Borax, gran. ...... per ewt. 11 0 ‘i 
0138 0 Mid-American...... per lb. 8°04 Do. powder — enone 12 8 0 0 , —_ ton iS 6 3 0 
0180 0 Sakellaridis, oS - nammmne 12-95 Nitrate of Soda ...percwt. 10 9 11 9 
0135 0 | Yarns, 32's twist......... 12 Potash—Chlorate, net...... 03 O 3% | BUBBER— 8. d. « 4. 
0135 0 60'S tWISt......ccceceeeeeeee = 21 Sulphate .........percwt.10 0 11 0 Plantation Sheet per lb. 0 64 0 8 
Colombian, mid to fine... 105 0118 0 | pray £ a“ Sal: Ammoniao ws per owt. 42 6 45 0 Fine Hard Pare perlb. 0 7) 0 0 
a » soceed percwt. 9 0 10 6 LLA 
Boglish.. per 120 10 6 14 6 | Kermg HDocwvrree 82 0 0 0 | OFA wnnn peremt. § 0 5 3 | ON Orange ... per owt.120 0 122 6 
81 t 8. 8. 
FRUIT— ccna aeteuenes 60 . 98 Sulphate Copper...per ton 25 0 25 10 SHELLS— &e 8 8. 
Oranges,Jaffa(pagoda)bxs. 0 0 © O | ftalian P.O. ...... perton 50 0 0 0 W. dat. Meerk. » ~ alr 
SD. eunescnnsenen ~ boxes 0 0 O00 Manila, June-Aug. “J2"24 0 0 0 OEMENT— a4. 8. 4. TIMBER— ao 4 
ae an N.Z., Mar.-May ........... * nom. Portland, best Eng. pr. ton 4% 0 48 0 Swedish ujs3 x 8 per std. i 0 6 
' 
+ cases 11 0 19 0 Sleal African, “Fase. ‘i oe ” OCOPRA— = 2: x 4 8 00 
12 0 17 0 — : 8.D. Straits o.1.f., per ton Can'dn Spruce, Dis. ,, 17 0 0 
504 14 0 17 0 | JUTB— June 19/7/6 0 0 Pitchpine ....... perload 9 0 0 
Lemons, Naples... boxes 17 0 30 0 | Native lstmks...perton £ 8.4. | smoked South Sea zs <seemt 0 0 
Bicilian | .......... ~ boxes 6 0 14 0 June-July 2210 0 June 18/12/6 0 0 Teak .. 0 0 
veceseeeee CaS 10 0 17 6 Aug.—Sept. 2310 0 | pRUGs— Honduras Mahg. logs o.ft. 011 6 
Malaga ... cases 420 No.1 00 0 0 sILK— s. d. se. d. | Oamphor— ad ad African 066 
Apples: Amer.(var.)bris. © 0 © O | Canton... perlb. 8 6 10 0 Japan, refined ........... 2 6 2 6 | Amer.Oak Boards.. |, 0 6 0 
» (var. boxes 0 0 0 O | Tussah ..sccecsecneesesneneees 5 0 8 O | Castor-oil ........ senate -- 85 0 95 0 Do. Ash ,, . eee 
» Tasmanian boxes 8 6 12 0 TODO cocccccccccccesvececcesce 15 0 17 0 Ipecacuanha _............. 12 6 0 0 English Oak Planks = 070 
> Australian... 8 6 18 O | Itallan—Raw,fr. Milan 14 0 16 6 | Peppermint, Wayne Uo... 14 6 14 9 Do. Ash ,, » 066 
3d. per cwt. extra; Liverpool, 6d.; Manchester, ls. Minimum 


l-ton lots. Smaller quantity, 6d. per cwt. extra. On the grocery 
side: Full cream, sweetened, 18s. 6d.; machine skimmed, sweetened, 
8s. 3d. basis per case, usual packing. 

HONEY.—Market remains dull. Jamaica, white, 48s.-50s.; 
good amber to fine pale, 40s.-47s. 6d.; dark to fine amber, 36s.-40s. ; 
Cuban, pale, 40s.; light amber, 36s.; San Domingo, good to fine, 


37s.-40s.; manufacturing, 35s.-36s.; Mexican, 35s.; Californian, 
50s.; light amber, 45s.; New Zealand, 65s.-95s. cwt. 
RUBBER. 


Plantation standard 
June, 6d.-64,d. to 53d. 


Market continued dull and prices irregular. 
sheet, spot, sold 64,d. to 6d. and 64d.; 
and 64d.; July, 64d. to 6d. and 64d.; July-September, 6}d. to 
64d. to 6}d.; October-December, 6$d. to 6;d. and 6$d.; 
January-March, 6§d. to 6d. per lb. London landings for past 
week were returned at 1,765 tons, deliveries 1,347, and stocks 
77,616, against 31,635 tons at corresponding period last year, 
being an increase of 418 tons on the week. Liverpool landings : 
76 tons; deliveries, 282; stocks, 25,320, against 4,750, making a 
decrease of 206 tons on the week. 


GENERAL. 


JUTE.— Market remained quiet and without new feature. Firsts, 
tojContinent, May-June, also June-July, sellers, £22 12s. 6d.; 
new, August- September and September-October, sold, £23 10s.; 
lightnings, old, — £21 15s.; new, August-September, £22 10s. ; 
September-October, £22 7s. 6d.; Hearts, June-July, £20 5s.; Daisee 
assortment, £22; and Tossa ditto, £23 5s. c.i.f. 


HEMP.—Manila opened steadier, but later assumed a quieter 
tone, with sellers more in evidence. J, No. 2, July-September, 
sellers, £24 5s.; K, June-August, £23; L, No. a. £22 15s.; No. 2, 
£21 10s.; M, No. 1, sellers, £21 15s.; No. 2, £21 5s.; G, £25 15s.; 
H, £24 5s. per ton c.i.f. Receipts for ae week totalled 24,000 


bales, against 25,000 at same time last year and 28,000 in 1928. 





Estimates for this week 32,000 and the following week 30,000 bales. 


African sisal dull, and No. 1, June-August, including Portuguese, 
sellers, £26 15s.; No. 2, £26 c.i.f. 
SHELLAC.—Spot market dull, 


T.N. 120s. Fine orange, 130s. 


to 230s. A.C. Garnet, 130s. R.L.I. Button Lac quoted 158s. 
— easier. August sold llls. to 105s.; October, 114s. # 
s 


To arrive, June-July, 100s. to 97s. 6d. 
COPRA.—Market dull and weak. Straits S.D., June, quoted 


£19 7s. 6d.; July-August, £19 10s., to Rotterdam, D.E.L, 
od 12s. 6d. Ceylon, July, £20 12s. 6d. Sun- dried, South Sea, 
18 10s. 


To Marseilles, mixed Dutch Indies, June, quoted £18 5s. 
Smoked, South Sea, £18 12s. 6d.; Manila, £18 10s. Palm kernels, 


to Hamburg, June-July, £13 2s. 6d. ; July-August, £13 5s.; August 
September, £13 7s. 6d., c.i.f. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Coconuts, quoted, 16s. to 24s. per 100. 


Coir yarn, Ceylon, £23 to £36 10s.; Cochin, £24 to £43 10s. ; Ceylon, 
bristle, £18 10s. to £25 5s.; cinnamon leaf oil, 5s. 6d.; for shipment, 
June-July, 4s. 1d.; citronelle, Ceylon, 2s. 4d.; Java, 2s. 4d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE.—June 11. 
British Beasta, per stone of 8 lbs.; to sink the offal. Sheep per stone. 


Nortolk 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. ad 
Beaste— OLE wnrermee 6 6 6 8 | Beaste—H Bulls ... «+ - 
Irish Canadian ~~ 


ene ve | Sheep—Downs ween 8 4 9 ‘ 
Half bred .........-0+0- ———” 

Di, cums © © 

ccceeeeecens see wee Scottish ......-0-..peneceeeee oe - 


Lamb—Downs —....-— 10 4 1 ° 


LONDON POTATO MARKETS.—June 11. 





Per Owt. 
s. ad. 38. 4. 
Lincoln King Edward ei 26 36 
> * Minhas anueiibhins dnbmendeswemmnens -— 2. 22 
Ee ARE Dt Xi I LEAN TIO 8 6 90 
CMe oS ee ee 7 6 8 0 
Roscott heat alae cetcis eaten 7 








ea 








